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THE GROWER 





Satisfaction Comes--from Farr 


Satisfaction is really as much a part of our stock in trade 
as the plants which we send out. In fact, satisfaction is bred 
into these plants by years of experience, experiment and 
devotion. We believe we sell satisfaction as well as 
“Better Plants.” 

To this end, we have originated, 
imported and tested hundreds of va- 
rieties in order that our offerings 
may be the best — and omly the best 
— Peonies, Iris, Poppies and other 
perennials. Liberal policies, im- 
proved facilities, and a drastic elimi- 
nation of inferior varieties enable us 
to give Better Plants, better service 
and increasing satisfaction. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Ave., -- Wyomissing, Penna. 





Better Plants -- 
by Farr. 


includes only those 
Peonies and Iris rated 
7.0 or above. If you 
do not have a copy, 
we shall be glad to 
send one on request. 














GLADIOLT | sn 


THIS. An un 
list of High-Rated Varieties. Including Newand Rare introductions 


from the leading American and European originators, Send f 
your copy now. BULBS, STOCK, BULBLETs 


Henry C. Pety - Paulding, Chio 
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Make This a “Glad” Christmas 


BY SENDING your friends one of our Christmas boxes containing on 
~ dozen Choice Gladiolus bulbs. One box Choice Mixed Gladioli $1. 
six for $500. Special Collection of five boxes each containing one dozen 
bulbs of a named variety of our selection for $5.00. This collection hasa 
wide range of color. Postage prepaid. Orders sent direct with your card 
if desired. Send for free catalogue of Choice Gladioli, Irises and Dahlias, 
GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 
RALPH B. PIPER, Prop., 








Box F-54, Beltsville, Md. 
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Brand “Peony Farms 


E WISH TO THANK our many customers, 
both new and old, for the largest and best 
Peony business we have ever had. Our orders are 
now filled and our own roots are all in the ground 
ready for another season’s growth. We have again 
increased our plantings and will be able to take 
care of a still larger business in 1925. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, - - - Minnesota 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 





THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 
Is the name of the booklet mow ready to mail, describing a collection of Roses 
~— — be successfully planted in the autumn, and making a special price for 
the collection. 


‘Our Hardy Herbaceous Plant Catalog containing a list of Old Fashi 


Flowers, Rock Garden Plants and Peonies and Irises is beautifully ill 

in color and black. In your request for catalog, it is important to state def. 
nitely what you intend to plant. 

Nurserymen & Florists 
RUTHERFORD - - NEW JERSEY 














GLADIOLI 
Choicest Varieties and Latest Introductions 


SUCH AS 
DUCHESS OF YORK 
EARLY SUNRISE 
FLAMING SWORD 
IMPERATOR 


Mr. C. P. ALKEMADE 
OBELISQUE 
ORANGE QUEEN 
PURPLE PERFECTION 

JACOBA VAN BEIEREN RED STAR 
LENE GRAETZ VEILCHENBLAU 
OFFERED BY 
J. HEEMSKERK 


} care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM, - ~ HOLLAND 


Descriptive Price-list free on application. 

















BEEBE’S GLADIOLI 


UDGING from orders received to Octo- 
ber 10, I do not believe there will be 
enough stock of E. J. Shaylor, Anna Eber- 
ius and Rose Glory to go around this year. 
If you are interested in these send for my 
latest price-list now. Iam offering a long 
list of the world’s best Gladioli and you 
should have my list which will be sent free 
on request. 


E. R. BEEBE, ALTOONA, IOWA 























existence on this earth at that time. 


(free to all lovers of flowers. ) 


SANTA ROSA, - 




















BURBANK SEEDS ARE STANDARDS EVERYWHERE 


URING the past six thousand years no human eyes have ever seen a plant to 
D compare in abundance and brilliance of color with the new Amaranthus ‘‘Com- 
bustion’’ which originated on my place two years ago. 

More than one hundred and twenty thousand 
people have since admired six long rows of it on my home grounds at Santa Rosa, 
and millions will soon grow it all over the earth. This wonderful new creation and 
many others will be illustrated and described in “BURBANK SEEDS 1925,” Bulletin 69, 


LUTHER BURBANK 


Only one plant was in 


- CALIF. U.S. A. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE FIRST OF MONTH BY i 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS MADISON COOPER, CALCIUM, N. Y. 
d-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Subscription price: Th . $3.50. , $1.50. 
eee at Sicium, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. Single pam % heen One sane, C88 
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What a Garden Means 


squat a bungalow—a possession 

giving the right to appear and 
protest street improvements—a per- 
manent investment on which to pay 
ever increasing taxes. 


O MANY men (and some 
women) a city lot is a place to 
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BY ROBERT GORDON DUNCAN 


with acclaim to watch you apply the 
elbow grease. 

I’m no orator as was Brutus. I 
can’t tune the lyre as did Burns and 
Byron. I would not undertake to 
“build a better mouse trap” than any 
other man as a means of having peo- 


to Me 


I shall not detain readers with the 
details or indulge any directions. It 
is just a city lot. The soil is red buck- 
shot made mellow with liberal caresses 
of fork and rake; enriched with ferti- 
ed kept sweet with air-slacked 
ime. 





A corner in garden of Robert Gordon Duncan, Portland, Ore. 


To me a city lot is all that and 
much more. To me it is a place of 
refuge, a retreat, a garden of rest 
and recreation. It is more:—It is 
the one place where I can express my 
sentiments. It is to me what the 
studio is to the artist; what the brush 
is to the painter; what the laboratory 
is to the chemist; what the rostrum 
is to the orator; what the pulpit is to 
the preacher; what the courtroom is 
to the lawyer. 

Try it, ye whose souls cry out for 
expression. Try manicuring the soil 
with hoe and rake. You will be sur- 
prised at your power of expression 
and at the audiences that will gather 





ple “make a beaten path to my door.” 
As a musician I’m no _ riot,—no 
Chopin, no Caruso. But, with a city 
lot for canvas and a stout steel rake 
for brush, I can paint pictures that 
“no artist has the coloring to mock,” 
as I have discovered. 


‘os accompanying picture of my 
1924 masterpiece speaks for itself 
as well as lights and shadows can con- 
vey ideas through the eye to the mind. 
It at least gives some idea of my 
accomplishments as a hoe and rake 
sketch artist. By liberal use of the 
imagination the colors can be put in 
and the picture made complete. 


The flowers are some of several,— 
Gladioli, Roses, Petunias, Phlox, 
Delphinium, Zinnias—just planted at 
random in beds laid out with a rope 
serving as transit. 


I confess an attempt at symmetrical 
design in laying out my garden. The 
picture reveals that it is not of the 
cubist pattern. Green lawn walks 
wind among the crescent patches 
where Ophelia Roses and Purple Glory 
Gladioli lift their graceful stems. 


In the left foreground is a bed of 
Petunias, a gorgeous array of color, a 
thing of beauty, a joy forever. In the 
center is a cluster of George Dixon 
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Roses, crimson or cardinal or ma- 
roon,—doggoned if I know which, but 
they are beautiful. 


The center bed is half-circled with 
Ophelia Roses, among which are 
Evelyn Kirtland Gladioli. Further on 
there is a curved bed containing 144 
Glads, among which are Golden Meas- 
ure, Purple Glory, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Mrs. Newell Vanderbilt, Anna Eber- 
ius, Pride of Goshen, Alice Tiplady, 
and some others which blend into the 
picture. 


LIMBING on the rustic fence are 

American. Pillar and Thousand 
Beauty Roses. Around and about the 
house and in fence corners there are 
about 300 Rose bushes, 500 Gladioli, 
20 Dahlias, some Sweet Peas, Zinnias, 
Petunias, Lily of the Valley—well, a 
little of everything, as the picture 
indicates. But you would have to 
see it in all its glory, when the dew 
is on the Jasmine and the Humming 
Bird is sipping honey from the 
blooms, to fully appreciate what I can 
get on to, and what I can get out of, 
a city lot by liberal application of el- 
bow grease. 


In my garden Tulips appear in 
April. June brings the Roses. Gladi- 
oli linger until frost and that won- 
derful pink Rose Madam Caroline 
Testout, will be blooming Christmas, 
unless there is zero weather in De- 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


cember, and that is not at all probable 
in Portland,- Oregon, where the 
Chinook winds drive gently up the 
wide Columbia: River freighted with 
salt air from the Japan currents 
skirting the Pacific Coast. 


Really it is wonderful what one can 
do on a city lot. Not only do I reap 
loads of flowers from my lot, but I 
harvest bumper crops of satisfaction, 
exercise, rest and recreation from it. 
O, how I wish all the pallid children, 
all the sallow women, and all the 
weary men of the great cities had 
such city lots as mine where the grass 
is ever green, and where Nature lays 
a benediction upon the sorrows of 
the world. Oh! how the heat-weary 
people of Gotham’s tenements would 
revel in gardens such as mine. 


Why, oh! why, cannot every man 
know the joy of making a little plot 
of ground bloom and blossom? Why 
can’t every tired woman have a few 
square yards of soil away from the 
smoke and grime where she can pluck 
a Rose under the clear sky? 

O, that this city lot of mine could 
hold all the sallow children of earth! 
I would like to see how long it would 
take to put roses in their cheeks and 
laughter in their eyes. Yes, I believe 
it is the true Balm of Gilead, the 
font of eternal youth for which Ponce 
de Leon searched in vain. 





-, “Harmonious Color Combinations 
oy 4s BY ALICE R. CORSON 


'UCH of the beauty of our gar- 
dens depends. on. harmonious 
arrangement of flowers, ac- 

cording to their colors. Some of the 
most pleasing results in color har- 
mony have .been produced by. acci- 
dental arrangément,. and even by be- 
ing forced to plant just anywhere 
room could be found to put some 
choice plant which was obtained too 
late to find.a place in the original 


plan of planting. «.. 

In. a. collection -of plants’ sent me 
by a-frietid‘was an unnamed Iris, so I 
decided not to. plant it among the 
others, but rather by itself for identi- 
fication when it bloomed. It proved 
to be the dainty yellow Flavescens and 
I had given it a nook in a corner of 
my garden where Sweet Rocket had 
her home. It was just the place for 
it, for it bloomed when the Sweet 
Rocket was in all the glory of her pink 
and rose beauty, and the soft canary- 
yellow of the Flavescens contrasted so 
harmoniously with rosy pink back 
ground I would not change her posi- 
tion. 


It is hard to find a flower whose 
color harmonizes with the color of the 
“Mullein Pink” or Agrostemma Rosea. 
Its peculiar magenta-red clashes with 
nearly every other color, but - the 
flower is beautiful, so rich and velvety 


that I always would give it a place 
somewhere. At last I found just the 
place for it. As it self sows I usually 
saved just a few of the seedlings, and 
finally I found several in my Coreopsis 
bed. So I left those, and their gold 
and bronzy maroon coloring was just 
what was needed, for each enhanced 
the beauty of the other; and the fine, 
fern-like foliage of the Coreopsis hid 
the rather straggly and unsightly 
stems of the Mullein Pink; while the 
darker green of her foliage contrasted 
finely with the silvery greyish green 
leaves of the other. we 

As both plants self-sow, this pleas- 
ing combination can be continued 
without any further planning. 


I am always on the lookout for these 
color combinations, and one in a 
friend’s garden I thought very pretty, 
indeed, just common pink and red 
Hollyhocks with Golden Glow between 
them. The Hollyhocks were past their 
first blooming when the Golden Glow 
began to blossom, and the abundant 
foliage of Golden Glow hid the more 
or less unsightly stalks of the Holly- 
hocks, while they were yet crowned 
with their fine flowers,—a fine border 
for the back of the garden. 


f gee r- hedge of tall old-fash- 
ioned Hollyhocks would have been 
rather unsightly in late Summer, had 
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not the good genius of the ‘onsa. 
previsioned the effect of those #a1 
leafless stalks when wreathed y: 
Morning Glories, and had ba 
them among them for that py 
The tall strong stalks made fine g 
ports for them, and when I saw the, 
it was a lovely screen of green a 
mounted here and there with a late 
blooming Hollyhock; and in 
morning the effect was beautify], In. 
deed, besides, it was an effectual 
screen for the unsightly old buildin, 
back of the garden. ee 


A colorful mound attracted my at. 
tention in the yard of a poor old col. 
ored woman’s home. I found the 
mound was filled with Prickly Peg, 
Cacti, in full bloom, and around the 
mound the Dorothy Perkins Rose was 
trained flat on the ground; the effect 
at a distance was like a large Rose of 
pink with a yellow center, a picture 
that looked out of place in that bare 
grassless yard, but would have beep 
beautiful if set in a velvety lawn. 


Blue flowers can seldom be found 
to harmonize with shades of red or 
pink, except with flowers in the same 
family, as the shades of blue in the 
Morning Glory family will always 
harmonize with the red, purples, 
pinks, etc., of same.family. We never 
see blue Marigolds nor pink Violets, 
Nature never makes mistakes. 


Sometimes a flower seeming to have 
no beauty in one setting, may appear 
beautiful in another. A blue Spirea— 
a low shrub—has no beauty at all on 
the lawn where it is growing, for the 
background is the dark green of the 
lawn, and it has the effect of deaden- 
ing the blue, making it look dull and 
leaden. Had this been used as a foun- 
dation planting against a white or red 
brick background it would have been 
beautiful. Or had it been contrasted 
with white flowers around it. As it 
was it was worthless as a beautifier. 


A large clump of Yucca in full 
bloom, in front of a low growing 
Cedar tree, caught my eye on my trip 
through the country recently, and it 
is one of the beautiful pictures in 
memories’ album my optical camera 
has caught and registered for _repro- 
duction in my mind’s eye, whenever 
I wish to enjoy them; and I often 
wish I had the skill of an artist to re 
produce them for others to see. 


If one has a good eye for color, and 
can prevision the effect of color com- 
binations, it need not be necessary to 
leave out any desired plant because its 
color is hard to harmonize with 
others. One can cultivate this faculty 
by observation and practice as easily 
as one can cultivate harmony of sound. 


White is always a peacemaker be 
tween colors that clash, and a free 
use of white flowers will bring har- 
mony among the discordant colors, 
and there is no true beauty wheré 
there is discord, either in floral at 
rangements, in music—or in life. 
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How Cuttings are Rooted 


the gardener with a greenhouse 
does most of his propagating. 
All sorts of greenhouse plants 
are growing rapidly and the propa- 
gating bench is kept full of cuttings 
till the end of April. The propagat- 
ing frame is placed over hot water 
pipes, to get lots of bottom heat, and 
sand is put in the bottom in which 


PF tense is the month when 





to root the cuttings. Cuttings of all 
sorts of plants are taken and set in 
the frame till rooted, then potted into 
good soil to grow into strong plants. 

How to make cuttings. Cuttings 
are made in many ways according to 
the variety of plants propagated. 
Cuttings of such things as Gera- 
nilums, Fuchias, Dahlias, etc., are 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


made by severing them below a joint 
or node, as shown in the diagram. 
The cuttings shown are B, Geranium; 
C, Fuchia; D, Dahlia; G, Petunia; O, 
Oak Leaf Geranium; M, Lady Wash- 
ington Geranium; P, Lobelia; and H, 
Tradescantia, the variegated trailer 
used in Hanging Baskets, etc. 
Leaf-cuttings. Cuttings are also 
made from leaves of some plants such 


as Gloxinias and Begonias. Cuttings 
are also made of the parts of leaves. 
E, in the Diagram is a leaf-cutting 
of Gloxinia, and F, Streptocarpus. 
N, shows how cuttings are made 
of the parts of leaves of Rex Begonias 
which root easily and soon form little 
plants like the one shown at J. Lo- 
belia cuttings are set close together 


in pans of wet sand and take nine 
days to root, I, when they are trans- 
planted into boxes of soil one inch 
apart to grow into plants. 

Rooting Cuttings in the Window. 
Cuttings of Geraniums and Fuchias 
can be easily rooted in the window in 
Spring. The best way to root them 
is in pots of sand as shown at L. 

J, shows a home made propagating 


H 


case, very simple to construct, and 
heated with a lamp. A piece of zinc 
is fastened V-shaped above the lamp 
to distribute the heat and prevent 
fire. With a frame of this kind cut- 
tings of many sorts of plants can be 
rooted. 

A, in the diagram is a planting peg, 
useful for setting. 





Publisher’s Announcement 


The full page advertisement in the 
back of this issue will be interesting 
to any subscriber of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. It not only announces an ad- 
vance in subscription price to $2.00 


per year, beginning with January Ist, 
but it also announces the fact that 
present subscribers may send THE 
FLOWER GROWER to their friends. for 
a year at a cost of only $1.00 for each 
yearly subscription, providing same 
are sent in clubs of three or more. 


This offer positively will not be re- 
peated again and those who are in- 
terested in thus helping THE FLOWER 
GROWER to increase its scope of use- 
fulness will do well to accept it 
promptly. Your own subscription may 
go in as one of the club. 
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Hints on the Cultivation of Irises 
BY W. R. DYKES 
(In The Garden) 


HE genus Iris contains so many 
"T species of totally different types that 
‘no general rules can be given for the 
cultivation of Irises as a whole. Some 
gardeners seem to think that, because 
our native yellow I. Pseudacorus grows 
by the river-side, all Irises want abun- 
dant moisture, while others have no 
knowledge of the existence of any Irises 
besides Bearded Irises and Spanish 
Irises. There are, however, many dif- 
ferent sections and groups within the 
genus, the members of each of which 
need approximately the same treatment. 
In cultivating unfamiliar plants it is 
usually helpful to consider the climate 
of the country from which they come, 
and this rule holds good with Irises. 
The commonest Irises in our garden are 
hybrids of certain Bearded species be- 
longing to the Pogoniris section and 
these species are all natives of regions 
which have what geographers call a con- 
tinental climate and where the long pe- 
riod of drought during the summer 
months forces plants to undergo a rest- 
ing period. This enforced rest seems 
to economize their energies and to pre- 
pare them for an outburst of rapid and 
continuous growth as soon as moisture 
comes, either in Autumn or with the 
melting of the winter snow. Conse- 
quently, in attempting to cultivate these 
Irises in our gardens we must plant them 
where they will enjoy all the available 
sun and in such positions that sharp 
drainage will keep the rhizomes compar- 
atively dry. In southern countries the 
ground is often so hot in Summer that 
it is almost impossible to rest the bare 
hand for long on a rock and the Iris 
rhizomes, which love to grow in sunny, 
rocky positions, get a ripening which 
they miss here. However, we must do 
our best for them by planting them prac- 
tically on the surface, so near it, in fact, 
that by the time the earth has settled 
down, the upper half of each rhizome 
will be exposed. The other essential 
point about the cultivation of “Bearded 
Irises is that they all come from dis- 
tricts with a limestone soil and they 
never remain healthy for long in a soil 
that is deficient in lime. The best addi- 
tion to soil in which Irises are to be 
grown is old mortar rubble, for this, be- 
sides supplying lime, seems to improve 
the texture both of heavy and light 
soils. If mortar rubble is unobtainable, 
it is best to use finely ground chalk on 
light soil and slaked lime on heavy soil, 
applied, if possible, when beds are being 
dug in readiness for planting and in the 
Autumn to establish beds. 

In the early Spring of this year there 
were numerous complaints from Iris 
growers, especially in the north and in 
the colder districts, that parts of their 
plants looked unhealthy and were col- 
lapsing. This unhealthy, pale, yellowish 
appearance is, I believe, not directly 
produced by disease, but by premature 
growth from imperfectly ripened rhi- 


zomes. This unhealthy condition of the 
rhizomes may lead to attacks of rhizome 
rot, which causes the tufts of leaves and 
the stems to fall over at flowering time. 
The remedy is to cut out all diseased 
parts and to dress the remainder and 
the surrounding soil with superphos- 
phate of lime, of which the acid reaction 
is fatal to the bacillus which causes the 
disease. If the healthy remnants of the 
plants can be moved into fresh soil, 
which has been freely sprinkled with 
superphosphate, so much the better. 

There are two other diseases to which 
Bearded Irises are prone in this country; 
one is leaf spot and the other a reddish- 
brown rust, which I first obtained from 
Sir Michael Foster’s garden at Shelford 
and from which I have never yet been 
entirely free, though I am inclined to 
believe that it could be stamped out if 
I had the time to spray all my plants 
at weekly intervals for a month or six 
weeks with a solution of copper car- 
bonate. Only a few Irises seem really 
liable to this rust. 

The leaf spot is much more common 
and more unsightly, for the spots or 
patches of brown on the leaves spread 
in size and increase in number until the 
foliage is more or less destroyed. This 
weakens the rhizomes and lessens the 
chance of flowers in the succeeding year. 
The remedy is, I believe, abundance of 
lime or chalk in the soil to keep the rhi- 
zomes healthy and frequent spraying 
with disinfectants, such as permanganate 
of potash or Bordeaux mixture, when 
there are signs of an attack. 

The minor sections of Bearded Irises, 
such as the Regelias from Turkestan and 
the Oncocyclus species from Syria, Asia 
Minor and Persia, are so dependent on 
thorough ripening in Summer that we 
have to dig up the rhizomes about the 
middle of July and keep them warm and 
dry until they are replanted in October. 
On the other hand, the Himalayan 
Pseudoregelias are difficult to cultivate 
in this country because, although they 
enjoy the moisture of our average Sum- 
mer, yet they want dry Autumns and 
Winters. In their native homes they 
doubtless lie entirely dormant under the 
snow until they are roused to life again 
by its melting in Spring. 

The Beardless or Apogon species have, 
as a rule, much more slender rhizomes 
than those of the Bearded Irises and 
consequently are, as a whole, far less 
adapted to withstand drought. Some, 
such as the Sibiricas, have compensation 
for the slenderness of their rhizomes in 
the extraordinary abundance of the ac- 
tual roots, which supply the plants with 
the copious moisture needed to sustain 
the exuberant growth of the leaves and 
flower stems. Others, such as the Cali- 
fornian species, have slender rhizomes 
and yet, at the same time, remarkably 
few roots, an indication that their 
growth is slow and that they will flourish 
in a soil which is inclined to be cool and 
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well supplied with nourishment N 

Irises are obviously water plants ane 
these there are always present mi: ra 
black specks, which can be clear} —_ 
when a leaf is held up against the }j ht 
They are found, for instance in oe 
native I. Pseudacorus, in its Ameri 

cousin, I. versi-color, and in I. leyj = 
which is a totally distinct species fer 
I. Kempferi, from which the Japame 
have evolved their innumerable garden 
hybrids. I. Kempferi is, therefore not 
strictly a water Iris and the Japanese 
have found the truth of this and go ap 
range their Iris gardens that the bak 
stand high and comparatively dry j 
Winter, though they are surrounded by 
and soaked with water during the perigg 
of rapid growth in Spring and Summer 

All the bulbous species of Iris, with 
one exception, enjoy a rest in Summer 
and therefore should be planted in rather 
light, well drained soil. The single ey. 
ception is I. xiphioides, sometimes calla 
the English Iris, though it is a natiye 
of the Pyrenees. There, except in Win. 
ter, when the ground is doubtless frozen 
the bulbs get abundant supplies of mois. 
ture and flourish in the wet alpine pas. 
tures. This fact should be remembered 
when Spanish I-ises do not do well, 
The best course is probabiy to plant 
I. xiphioides instead. 

Much has been written on the best 
time to transplant Irises. Bulbous spe. 
cies should, obviously, be moved in Sm. 
mer, when the bulbs are dormant, and, 
with regard to the others, the best rule 
is to examine the roots and never rioye 
the plants unless new roots are being 
made. Plants shifted at other times 
merely lie in the ground without taking 
hold of it and suffer accordingly. Iris 
Sibirica will, therefore, be moved either 
early in Spring or as soon as the ground 
is really wet in September and while the 
plants still have time to form new roots 
before Winter. The Californians will 
only be moved during Spring and early 
Summer, while Japanese Irises and the 
Spuria group may be moved either in 
Spring or in August or early September, 
provided that the soil is moist till the 
plants have taken hold. 

Bearded Irises of the Pogoniris sec- 
tion may be moved when in flower, pro- 
vided that the rhizomes do not remain 
long out of the ground, for otherwise 
the young roots will wither. If they 
have to go a journey, then August or 
early September are best, for the main 
roots will then be mature and many of 
them still unbranched, so that they are 
prepared to branch out and lay hold of 
their new homes. Avoid July, for it 
seems probable that it is during this 
month that the flower buds are formed 
for the following year. Disturbance at 
this time is apt to lead to loss of bloom 
in the following season. 





W. R. Dykes, who wrote the Iris 
article on this page, is the author of 
the book “A Handbook of Garde § 
Irises” published by, Martin Hopkin 
son & Co., Ltd. 18 Henrietta St, 
Covent Garden, London WC, England. 
This book has just been published and 
is profusely illustrated. Mr. Dykes 
is Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England and is one of the 
best known authorities on the Iris 
and what he has to say on this subjett 
is read with great interest by Iris 
lovers everywhere, 
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- The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











HO misses the best is a 
7 a. whether he knows it or 
not.” The above sentence, which ap- 
peared years ago. at the head of an 
original and unique advertisement, 
appealed as a charming bit of wisdom 
well worth memorizing. That the 
terse maxim was worthy of making 
note of was proven by the fact that 
a college president who had read the 
advertisement was so impressed with 
the proverb that he used it as the 
basis of an address to a company of 
men at a banquet I attended. 


It costs as much and oftentimes 
more to build a house on a poor Jo- 
cation or in an undesirable section 
than it would on a good location or 
in a select neighborhood. It shows 
lack of good judgement when a person 
erects a fine and costly home on a 
miserable location just because lots 
in that section cost a little less than 
those located elsewhere. 

It takes no more labor to grow 
Purple Glory or Byron L. Smith in 
the Gladiolus garden than it does to 
grow Brenchylensis, and a plant of 
Richard Carvel or Karl Rosenfield 
occupies no more space in the Peony 
border than one of Officianalis rubra 
or Humet. 


What a satisfaction in knowing 
that one has the best. How disap- 
pointing to discover that the diamond 
we thought was perfect contains a 
flaw. 


Sometimes because of some senti- 
mental reason, or perhaps no reason 
at all, many people allow worthless, 
undesirable shrubs or plants to re- 
main to mar the beauty of their prem- 
ises year after year, which ought to 
be replaced with something vastly 
better. The row of old worm-in- 
fested Cabbage-Roses must not be re- 
moved—they were planted there by 
grandmother. The Peony that Aunt 
Jane sent mother twenty years ago 
mustn’t be dug up and replaced with 
something else, even though it has 
never bloomed as yet—and never will. 
I have seen Rose bushes that had been 
kept on year after year although the 
wild root stock had suckered, result- 
ing in a luxuriant growth of prickly 
stalks and foliage, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it could never again 
bear Roses it was tolerated, petted and 
coaxed, hoping against hope that it 
might some day accomplish the im- 
possible. 


“Why do my Peony plants persist- 
ently refuse to bloom?” This ques- 
tion is asked so often. Without know- 
ing something of the condition it is 
a hard question to answer, but in 
many cases I am satisfied that it is 
because the division has been made 
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from an old plant rather than from a 
young and vigorous one. Like the 
Rose, the Peony receives something of 
a shock when transplanted, and the 
older the plant the greater the shock 
and slower the recovery. 

If the Peony that refuses to bloom 
sends up each Spring a great number 
of puny, weak stems, it is an indi- 
cation of a diseased condition, and un- 
less it is a very valuable variety it had 
better be dug up and burned. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





North Texas Flora 


T MAY interest some of the FLOWER 

GROWER’S readers to know to what 
extent Nature can adapt her softer 
moods to an inhospitable environment; 
especially those living in the East and 
Northeast. 

This was, originally, a limestone 
plateau, long since cut to pieces by 
erosion, leaving isolated, flat-topped 
hills and ridges from the edges of 
which the “cap-rock” protrudes on all 
sides. A sharp slope of talus leads 
from these to gentle slopes of deep 
sand and these to deep canyons that 
debouche into the valleys. The hills 
and ridges are mostly bare prairie 
with occasional groves of stiff, 
stunted Live Oaks; the slopes part 
timber and part open glades; the val- 
leys timbered. The climate is “three 
months of Greenland and nine of 
hell,” with a limited rainfall. 

In addition to various Cacti, the 
bare highlands show:—A _ tough, 
woody-rooted . Penothera with three 
inch flowers of a clear chrome yel- 
low; a Pentstemon (?) with large 
white-and-rose flowers, resembling 
Digitalis; a four foot plant with flow- 
ers of heavenly blue, the upper petal 
small and tightly folded; enclosing the 
stamens and pistil, and the lower 
large and with four lobes; a wild 
Rose, six to ten inches high, stem red, 
rather large pink flowers and deep, 
bright red fruit; Liatris, both tall 
and dwarf; a woody Legume that 
forms dense clumps, ten inches high, 
literally covered, in Fall, with clover- 
like florets of a bright rose color; 
Echinacea; a plant (of the Sunflower 
family) with leaves that spring di- 
rectly from the ground and look like 
Woodwardia Fern, flowers like single 
wild Sunflower, the entire plant stiff 
and “scratchy”; a lily-like plant that 
makes foliage in the Spring and flow- 
ers after the first Fall rain, fourteen 
to sixteen inches high, waxy white 
flowers, one of which will perfume an 
entire building; a wild Verbena; a 
dwarf Goldenrod, many more incon- 
spicuous perennials and a countless 
multitude of annuals. 

On the slopes are a number of in- 
teresting forms, including a highly 
colored Dodecatheon and a plant with 
flowers that resemble a single Car- 
— Space forbids going into de- 
tail. 

In the canyons are:—A tall, ver- 
milion-flowered plant that I take to 
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be Lobelia; some beautiful Agera- 
tums; a tall, smooth-stemmed Helen- 
ium (?) with clear, pale-yellow flow- 
ers with small centers and two rows 
of petals five inches in diameter, looks 
like a Dahlia; a Maidenhair Fern the 
fronds of which are single, lacking 
the wishbone fork of the eastern type; 
two other Ferns that I can find no 
description of, in any work to which 
I have access; an Aster, an inch and 
a half in diameter, with yellow center 
and pale blue petals; a peculiar Rush 
and—Well I am hardly started, but 
must quit lest I tire both the editor 
and the reader. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





Protecting Roses in Winter 


A statement issued by Charles G. 
Adams, secretary of the Auburn 
(N.Y.) Rose Society, says: 

“You cannot stick a rose bush in the 
ground and give it no attention and ex- 
pect to duplicate many of the beautiful 
blooms displayed at the annual Rose 
shows. : 

“Roses require more attention than 
any other flower that is grown, but they 
are worth it; otherwise, so many men 
would not be interested in growing Roses. 
It has been said that women plant Roses 
by the dozens, but men by the hundred. 
No other flower today has the wonderful 
individuality that the Rose has. There 
are hundreds of varieties and one almost 
as beautiful as another, yet entirely dis- 
tinct in color and form. lt is this pe- 
cularity of the Rose that has made it 
the queen of flowers. 

“The object of this communication is 
to warn new beginners that while they 
have probably made their selections from 
the most gorgeous blooms the Teas and 
Hybrid Teas can produce, we fear they 
will be greatly disappointed next Spring 
to find their efforts all in vain in this 
climate, unless they use great care in 
protecting their bushes from the affects 
of our severe Winters and the freezing 
and thawing of the Spring time. If 
properly protected, most all of the choic- 
est Roses are hardy in this climate. Un- 
protected, they will not survive. Dif- 
ferent rosarians have different methods 
of protection. 

“It is only my purpose here to state 
the simplest and most universally used 
one to protect tender Roses; namely, to 
heel them up eight to ten inches with 
soil, just after the first light freeze in 
November, filling up the intervening 
space with light straw, leaves, manure, 
or evergreen boughs. This method pro-. 
tects them mainly from the alternate 
freezing and thawing, from bitter win- 
ter winds, and from hot winter suns. 
Other methcds involve spiking them 
down, covering with burlap; some bury- 
ing them in soil; but for all ordinary pur- 
poses, heeling up 8 to 10 inches will do 
the trick. This soil should not be re- 
moved until April after frosts are over. 
Excellent and satisfactory results are 
thus obtained. Don’t fail to protect 
your Roses or you will have to buy all 
new plants next Spring. Bear in mind 


that they must be protected in this 
climate.” 





Winter protection for Roses is quite 
fully’ discussed in THE FLOWER 
GROWER of Aug. and Sept. 1924. 
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The Stalk-borer in Dahlias 


BY L. E. 


FLOWER GROWER asked for infor- 
mation about the stalk-borer in 
Dahlia plants; and, as the requested 
help has not been forthcoming, it may 


S ro months ago a reader of THE 


MILLER 


check caused by the attacks of the 
borers. 


I have always found the borers 


more numerous in the rows of plants 
nearest the back boundary of the gar- 

















Moth, larva and pupa of the stalk borer, Papaipema nitela 


a, female moth; b, half-grown larva; c, mature larva in injured stalk; d, lateral 
view of abdominal segment of same; e, pupa—all somewhat enlarged (original) 





be assumed that not much is generally 
known that is of real help in combat- 
ing this pest of the flower fields and 
gardens. 


As with most problems, it is neces- 
sary to go to the very beginning if we 
are to ascertain the facts that will 
lead to the solution. We must learn 
the cause of the trouble; then we may 
find the remedy. With this in mind, 
I started to study the life history of 
the insect; and, this only after con- 
sulting a number of Dahlia growers, 
entomologists, and tree surgeons who 
were supposed to know, but did not. 


In this vicinity (Eastern Connecti- 
cut) the borers put in their appear- 
ance very suddenly about the first 
week in July; the invasion continues 
two or three weeks. Daily inspections 
revealed a number of grubs that ap- 
parently were not there the day be- 
fore. By the first of August the in- 
festation stops and the plants, barring 
those that were destroyed, make a 
vigorous growth as if to overcome the 


; ain 
den—with a weedy, uncultivated field 


on the other side of the fence. Plants 
further away from this field were not 
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Ichneumon fly. (Amblyteles sceles- aS 
tus.) Parasitic on the stalk borer. 


affected. Obviously, the grubs came 
from the weed-grown plot. 


I permitted one of the maggots to 


remain in the thick branch of an 


Uncle Sam plant because that variety 


is naturally such a strong grower that 
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I knew the presence of i 
would do iittle harm. ‘mies 
eptember 2nd, I cut off : 
the branch and removed the pat 
which had gone into the pupa gta “5 
This was placed in a glass jar re 
screwed on, and then put away Wheres 
it could be watched daily. r 

On October 3rd an insect emer 
from the pupa case but instead of 
finding a moth as I had expected a 
slender, black, wasp-like creature 
buzzed about in the jar. This proveg 
to be an Ichneumon fly. Instead of 
securing the adult of the borer, I had 
found a natural enemy—a parasite, 

I sent the fly, together with my ob. 
servations to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology 
for identification and verification. 
And through the courtesy of Dr, A. 
L. Quaintance, am able to present the 
accompanying illustrations as well as 
some of the technical information that 
follows. 


"THE common stalk borer is the 
larval form of a moth, Papaipema 
nitela Guen. It infests not only 
Dahlias, but also Zinnias, Hollyhocks, 














Stalk borer in a stem, show- 
ing exit hole and burrow. 


Calendulas, Peonies, etc. In the adult 
stage, the moth, of a fawn color, lays 
its eggs in ragweed, burdock and 
other weeds. The eggs hatch in the 
Spring and after feeding for some 
time on the host plants the grubs seek 
the larger and thicker-stemmed plants 
in which to complete their growth. 

As the borer attacks Dahlias while 
they are small, it may inflict serious 
injury or even kill a number of them, 
especially “green plants.” 

Obviously, the easiest way of curing 
borer trouble is to prevent it. Thor- 
oughly cleaning up in the Fall of the 
year, or at any rate before the middle 
of June, will accomplish the desired 


(Concluded on page 511) 












































BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


Johnson, of San Pedro, Califor- 

nia, expressed it. He found a 
nest full of them in a swampy spot 
several miles inland, and put them un- 
der a hen to incubate. The Ducklings 
were right at home, for the captain 
lives so near the bay of San Pedro that 


OT ich eggs were wild” as Captain 


they stand, with heads under wings, 
until some _ self-constituted mentor 
among them decides it is time to go. 
It is usually one of the females who 
makes this decision and she at once 
sets up a great clacking. If this fails 
to rouse her sleepy mates, she employs 
more drastic measures, going from 








Coming Home for Breakfast—San Pedro Bay 
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Small minnows and crabs, especially the soft sand crabs, 
are some of the sea foods relished by the Mallards 


high tide almost comes into his house. 
On this expanse of water, the Ducks 
were allowed to go, and though their 
father and mother had surely been 
wild, their offspring never showed the 
slightest inclination to go far away 
from their larder, and the pen where 
they always spent the night. At any 
time of the day, while feeding on the 
bay, they will come obediently in at 
Captain Johnson’s call, which, in re- 
ality, is a quack. They know food 
awaits them on shore. 

The dull brown little creatures soon 
developed into the loveliest of water 
fowl. The females with their soft 
mottled coats in tints of fawn and 
brown, acquired the odd little inset 
of brighter color in the wings, and 
the drakes developed heads of that 
peculiarly rich, da%zling shade of ir- 
idescent green, which reflects tints 
of royal purple in certain lights. With 
their soft, pearly gray feathers and 
their satiny green heads, with the 
white neckband beneath, nothing 
could be lovelier. Only close observa- 


tion reveals the delicate markings on 
the gray of the male’s plumage. 

_ It is their custom to gather early 
in the morning at the water’s edge 
and there stand awhile, appearing to 
be too sleepy or lazy to swim out for 
their first breakfast. For some time 


one to another and pulling vigorously 
at such feathers as she can grasp on 
their breasts. They quack and scold, 
but she never stops until she gets 
the whole gang excited. She even 
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“jawing” and protesting. Once on 
the bay’s glassy surface, however, 
their lethargy vanishes and some of 
them take their morning bath. Here 
and there, one fat fellow scrambles up 
on a rock to dry and preen his plum- 
age; but after a time, as if by com- 
mon consent, the flock swim out a 
half mile or more from shore. Here, 
very often, they join flocks of Pel- 
icans, Loons, Gulls, Cormorants, and 
other water fowl, all feeding together 
in the utmost harmony. 

After a time, the Ducks detach 
themselves from the other birds, and 
start homeward: Hére;in-many cases, 
another difference of opinion’ arises. 
Part of the flock is seemingly. desirous 
to return to land and the breakfast 
the captain provides for them, while 
others want to remain. There is a 
great argument, ‘apparently, with 
many comical: bowings; and curious 
antics, the meaning of which is not 
understood by’ humans.” At last, the 
argument is concluded,.and the’ flock 
separates, some swimming in, and 
others remaining to bathe or gather 
more food from the bay. 

The Mallard is very prolific, Cap- 
tain Johnson’s flock of less than a 
total of two dozen, including males, 
producing 300 eggs in one season. I 
do not know if this is a greater aver- 
age than produced by the Mallard of 
tame stock, or not. Other people who 
have the Wild Mallard stock report 
the same high percentage of eggs. 

Though the Ducks one generation 
removed from the wild take most 
readily to domestication, they retain 
many of their wild characteristics. 
One’ woman who raises them for the 
market, planted a grove of Sunflowers 
for their use, with a sunken pool in 
the center. Here the mother Ducks 
were very happy, and cunningly tried 
to conceal the-nests, covering them 
over with such weeds and trash as 
they could find. When her young 








water. provided 


lays hold of the gorgeous and lordly 
drake, telling him in no uncertain 
language that it is time for all self- 
respecting Ducks to get at the busi- 
ness of the day. At last, seeing they 
are to have no peace, the whole flock 
ambles down to the water’s edge, still 





without effort or danger 


brood was disturbed, one mother Duck 
had a most amusing way of elevating 
her upper mandible until it looked al- 
most deformed, and giving forth 
quacks of such fierceness and energy 
that one felt like retreating before 
her. 
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Christmas Day with the Birds in California 


East San Francisco Bay Region 
BY A. J. SOARES 


nia and I will endeavor to tell 
you just what my impressions re- 
garding bird life have been this day. 
On account of its genial climate, Cali- 
fornia in Winter is adequately sup- 
Some are resident 


Tw is Christmas day in Califor- 


plied with birds. 


singing, but I am afraid his efforts 
do not compare with some of the other 
birds. 
ing a flock of Bluebirds flying over- 
head, 
notes. 
than seen. 


I also had the pleasure of see- 


uttering their characteristic 
They are more often heard 





Nest of California Towhee (Pipilo fuscus crissalis) 


here the entire year while others are 
migrants from a more rigorous cli- 
mate. Some come even from far away 
Alaska to delight us during the win- 
ter months with their companionship 
and their song. 


While yet abed this morning, (for 
I sleep out on the porch even in Win- 
ter,) I was greeted with the plain- 
tive song of the White-crowned Spar- 
rows. These Sparrows are sociable 
little creatures, and keeping them 
company we will notice the Fox Spar- 
row and the Golden-crowned Sparrow. 
At night just before retiring they de- 
light us with their song which is com- 
posed of a few plaintive whistling 
notes, but there is also always a lot 
of chattering and quarreling before 
they settle down to a night’s rest. 
To wake up during a moonlight night 
and hear the plaintive song of the 
White-crowned Sparrow is an experi- 
ence to be treasured for many years 
to come. While yet abed I have a 
chance of observing the birds in the 
early morning, and this morning a 
Red-shafted Flicker settled on the 
porch and looked down upon me with 
great questioning eyes; then, when 
satisfied with his scrutiny, flew away 
uttering a few defiant notes. - To ob- 
serve the birds at their best, one 
should rise early, as it is at this time 
they sing their best. 

The day turned out to be a perfect 
one with real warm sunshine and a 
few fleecy clouds floating around in a 
sea of deepest blue. From the top- 
most branch of a Monterey Cypress 
the Butcher Bird or Shrike tried to 
enliven the day with an attempt at 





At this time of the year, and all 
through the Winter, the Audubon 
Warbler is with us. This is a rather 
frail bird and often when the nights 
are very cold a few will succumb to 
it. Many of them are in evidence to- 
day flying here and there in search 
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last few years a Mocking Bi 
a a — winter vista = 
ough as a rule they d a6 ak 
far north. 7 
This is about all the birds noticeg ; 
proximity to my home this Christa 
Morning, but to get acquainted with 
others who prefer a more Secluded 
locality, we can go on a little hike 
= ae morning, and have the 
pleasure of meeting them j ei 
own habitat. = 


S WE walk across the open 
A the Western Meadow Lark Pas. 
us with his cheerful song. The 
Meadow Lark is a happy fellow, ang 
Summer or Winter, rain or shine, on 
the wing or at rest, he is always ready 
to delight us with his simple: melody, 
As we go on, flocks of Titlarks rise 
at our approach only to settle down 
again farther on with a peculiar 
teetering of the body as though un. 
able to balance themselves properly, 
Flocks of these birds may be seen in 
the fields all Winter, and often fol- 
low the plowman to pick up what in- 
sects may be unearthed. This bird 
is a visitor from far away Alaska 
where it returns in Spring to breed. 

The Linnet or House-finch is one of 
the birds that is always with us, 
though on account of not being in 
song through the Winter he may not 
be so conspicuous during that time. 
In Winter they lead a gregarious ex- 
istence, and as we go along, flocks of 
them arise and fly away. 

Such sociable little fellows are the 
Green-backed Gold Finches that it is 
a pleasure to meet them in our ram- 
bles through the fields in Winter. 
They, too, congregate in great num- 





Nest of Wren-tit (Chamaea fasciata) 


of insects, always happy, and always 
uttering their peculiar notes. 

A number of brown Towhees have 
made their home in the shrubbery of 
the garden for the last few years and 
today they were about the first to 
greet me as soon as I stepped outside. 
These are large, dull colored birds, 
without any particular attraction save 
their exceedingly sociable disposition. 
The few that nest in the garden have 
become so tame that during the nest- 
ing season I have passed their nest 
at least a dozen times a day without 
the female ever leaving it. For the 


bers, and prefer to sun themselves in 
some tree where they keep up a con- 
stant chatter. 

The American Gold Finch is also 
found in company of the Green-backed 
Gold Finch, though not so numerous. 

As we near a grove of Oak trees 
we are greeted with the rather im- 
pertinent squawking of the California 
Jay. He is a quarrelsome fellow, 
seemingly jealous that anyone should 
have the impudence to enter his do- 
main. He differs from the eastern 
Jay in being of a more uniform blue 
color, and crestless, but is just as 
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impudent and just as fond of robbing 
other birds’ nests. — 

From a nearby tree we are greete 
with the cheery tu-whit, tu-whit, tu- 
whit of the Plain-crested Titmouse. 
Its call has a peculiar echoing quality 
that reverberates among the grove of 
slitting from branch to branch in 
search for food may be noticed flocks 
of Bush-tits uttering” their faint 
tinkling notes the while. As they 
flit from branch to branch they often 
alight in an inverted position on the 
underside of a bough, only to drop 
again upon another in exactly the 
same position, meanwhile searching 
diligently for food. Their nests are 
elaborate pensile affairs, often eight 
or more inches in length with an 
opening at or near the top. 

As we walk farther on a flock of 

Juncos rise at our approach and take 
refuge in the branches of the nearest 
ree. 
A few steps more and we arrive at 
the canyon. Here we find an alto- 
gether different class of birds, and the 
first to greet us are the Towhees, 
the Brown and the Oregon. The 
Brown Towhee is a large brown bird, 
while the Oregon Towhee is marked 
with black and white, and a few 
rufous spots. One may often hear 
its call, but be unable to locate it, and 
only by sitting still for a while and 
watching closely may one locate it 
scratching the dead leaves in search 
of fat juicy grubs. 

Here we may also meet the Blue- 
fronted Jay who utters his raucous 
notes at our approach. 

The little Samuel Song Sparrow is 
also at home here in the woods, and 
gets its food in about the same man- 
ner as the Towhees, in fact where 
one is found the other is also in evi- 
dence. 

We often’ hear the chuck, chuck, 
of the Hermit Thrush in these soli- 
tary places, but are not always able 
to locate the author. By careful 
scrutiny we may locate him on some 
branch perfectly still regarding us 
with large melancholy eyes. 


prkoM the top of a Scrub Oak we 
hear the entrancing melody of our 
Western Mocker, the California 
Thrasher. To hear it pour forth this 
flood of melody, especially after a 
storm when the sun shines forth upon 
a glad world, is to be fortunate in- 
deed. Some of those who delight to 
compare the songs of our birds to 
every day words, give the song of the 
Thrasher the following interpreta- 
tion: Kick-it-now, kick-it-1.ow, shut- 
up, shut-up, shut-up, dor-o-thy, dor- 
o-thy, and end it with whoa-now, 
whoa-now. I think, though, the beau- 
tiful song of this bird ought to be 
interpreted in a more refined way. 
This is a large bird, of a brown color, 
some twelve inches long, and with a 
long curving beak and a long tail. 
I have heard it called the Sickle-bill 
Thrush in some sections. Possibly 
this is the one bird we have met so 





far that expresses fully the spirit of 
this day—Peace On Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men. 

Here in these secluded recesses of 
the woods we will also meet a bird 
that is truly Californian, for it is 


not found anywhere else. This is the 
Wren-tit. In spite of its name it is 
not a Wren, but belongs in the Nut- 
hatch or Titmouse family. He is a 
friendly little fellow and if one sits 
still he will come within reach of one’s 
outstretched hand. Despite this 
friendliness the Wren-tit is partial 
to secluded spots, preferring to make 
his home in some tangle of Black- 
berry vines rather than in the vicinity 
of one’s dwelling. Its somber fluffy 
plummage is brown above and below 


relieved by a paler tint on the under 


portions where a tinge of cinnamon 
also appears. Its long tail is usually 
held in Wren-like fashion. It builds 
its nest in tangles of Blackberry 
vines. Its simple song is one of the 
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characteristic bird notes of our can- 
yons the entire year, and this song, 
which may be interpreted as a tit- 
tit-tit-t rrrrr ee, is given in a high- 
pitched tone. 

I had almost forgotten that we also 
have with us during the winter 
months the Anna Hummingbird. I 
was reminded of this fact when re- 
turning home by the presence of a 
number of these sipping nectar from 
the scarlet blossoms of the Aloe. It 
is the red flowers that first attract 
the Hummingbirds, and while the 
Aloes and Tritomas, or Redhot Pokers 
are in bloom, I am sure to be blessed 
with the companionship of many 
Hummingbirds. So jealous are they 
of one another that very often two 
will fight until both drop from sheer 
exhaustion. Their flight has the ve- 
locity of a bullet, and when they fly 
past, one is conscious only of a gleam 
of green and gold reflected from their 
brilliant gorget. 





More About Screech Owls 


[NX THE August number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER Frances Horrocks 
expresses surprise that in my article 
“Fun With Screech Owls” in the June 
number I mention the sinister repu- 
tation and vicious nature of these 
birds, saying that she can find no 
authorities to agree with me. My 
article was intended neither as an in- 
dictment nor a defense of the Screech 
Owl, and I am led to reply not for 
the sake of an argument, but to pre- 
sent some information which should 
be interesting to all lovers of song 
birds, as well as those who will as- 
sert themselves at slight cause in be- 
half of the Screech Owl. 

The sinister reputation of this 
bird with the great majority of peo- 
ple is simply a matter of common 
every day fact, whether this reputa- 
tion is deserved or not, and I see no 
harm in making mention of it. 

As to its having vicious habits, I 
would call attention to a reference 
auoted in her own article, from “The 
Book of Birds” in which it is said 
that Screech Owls feed upon other 
birds. This should be proof enough 
of their vicious habits, but I wish also 
to present the following article from 
“Nature Magazine,” September 1924 
issue, which contains a review of an 
article in The Awk and is surely as 
severe a condemnation of this bird as 
one could expect to find. The article 
is as follows: 


AN INDICTMENT OF 
THE SCREECH OWL 


To bird lovers there is something very 
fascinating about the wise-looking little 
Screech Owl that hides itself so securely 
by resembling a knot on a branch in the 
daytime, and which sends chills down our 
spines at night by its terrifying wail. 
The general feeling has been that while 
the Screech Owl takes birds occasionally, 
it is likely to restrict its diet to English 
Sparrows and field mice. Dr. Arthur 








A. Allen has been watching carefully 
a pair of Screech Owls in his bird sanc- 
tuary at Ithaca, N.Y., and in The Auk 
gives us the result of his investigations. 
The following is an account of the feed- 
ing of three young Owls for one night: 
“The night of July 3, the young Owls 
were first fed at 8:44 and last at 4:15. 
They were fed but 14 times, eight birds 
and six insects. The birds were brought 
at fairly regular intervals during the 
night, as follows: 
“9:35 Female Redstart. 
11:00 Goldfinch. 
1:45 Female Tanager. 
2:30 Phoebe. 
3:15 Cedar Waxwing. 
3:39 Goldfinch. 
4:00 Cedar Waxwing. 
4:15 Phoebe.” 


This is a pretty bad record for the 
Screech Owl. During the time that the 
nest was watched 98 birds of 24 differ- 
ent species were killed by this pair of 
Owl parents, and as Dr. Allen so well 
states: 


“From the data here presented it 
seems evident that the Screech Owl is 
a powerful factor in maintaining the 
balance of nature but, from the stand- 
point of increasing insectivorous birds, 
he is an equally powerful menace.” 

It would seem from Dr. Allen’s ob- 
servations that teachers should make 
plain to their pupils the fact that if they 
wish to preserve the birds about their 
homes or in bird sanctuaries, the 
Screech Owl should be eliminated. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Our Bird department this month is 
no exception to the general rule, and 
contains much in the way of interest- 
ing and valuable facts and informa- 
tion about birds. In at least nine 
cases out of ten flower growers and 
flower lovers are bird lovers and na- 
ture students and from small be- 
ginnings the Bird department of THE 
FLOWER GROWER has become an es- 
tablished institution. 





due Flower Grower 


Bulb Forcing in the Home 


BY B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


HE last two Winters I have 
made a great many tests in the 
forcing of bulbs, especially Hy- 
acinths and Narcissi. Though what 
I learned was largely what not to do, 
yet I have learned an ideal method of 





Use only glass or glazed earthenware. 
Aluminum may be all right, but I 
haven’t it fully tested yet, but pure 
gold, I am sure would be perfectly 
safe. 


Earth in pots; and fiber, moss, peat, 





Growing Bulbs in Charcoal and Water 
The Narcissus is Grand Soliel d’Or 





Growing bulbs in pure water 


The flower in the pop-bottle is a Jonquil, that in 
the cream bottle is Companelle-Orange Queen. The 


other receptacle is a 
forcing which has every advantage of 
all methods, and no faults; and can 
be utilized by the utterly inexperi- 
enced with perfect assurance of suc- 
cess. 


Do not attempt to force bulbs in 
tin cans, nor in metal of any kind. 
For Cacti, Geraniums, and other 
plants grown dry, they are all right, 
but for bulbs, Calla Lilies, and other 
plants grown wet, they are deadly. 


regular Hyacinth glass. 


and pebbles in bowls; all have one 
drawback that I have never been able 
with certainty to overcome ;—the ob- 
struction they offer to the growing 
roots, which throws the bulb over on 
its side,—and usually causes the death 
of a good many roots thus exposed. 
Therefore do not use these when 
something better is available. 


Do not attempt to grow bulbs in 
a dish too shallow to give proper root- 
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room. A Narcissus should hay 

inches from the base of the bul 

yo — of the dish, and more jg 
esirable for a Hyacinth or 

Narcissus. . heavy 
Do not wait until the bulb ; 

and feeble before starting it into ke 


growth. December first is very late ) | 


and November first is late enough foy 
any. A month earlier is none too 
early. 


renee’ the most attractive way 

to grow Hyacinths and Narciggj is 
in a Hyacinth-glass with pure water 
but Hyacinth-glasses are not on the 
general market, and are usually ex. 

















Hyacinth in charcoal and water 


pensive. With my newly-discovered 
growing-medium, any glass or earth- 
enware tumbler, fruit-jar, vase, but- 
ter-jar, etc., wide enough at the top 
to admit the bulb, can answer per- 
fectly the purpose of a_bulb-giass. 
Glass is more interesting, as it gives 
opportunity to watch the growing 
roots, and affords a better guide to 
watering. 

This newly-discovered, faultless 
growing-medium is nothing else than 
common chicken-grit charcoal, poultry 
size. It is cheap; easily procurable; 
supports the bulb perfectly; offers no 
obstruction to the growing roots; 
keeps the water fresh; requires only 
infrequent watering; and in its en- 
closed ash content, affords plant-food 
for the growing flower. 

Fill the dish nearly to the top with 
the charcoal, and nest the bulb, (or 
bulbs,) one-half its depth in the char- 
coal, leveling the charcoal at about 
one-half an inch below the rim of the 
dish. Then pour water in slowly to 
the top of the charcoal. Never put in 


water more than to the top of the 
charcoal, and do not let the waiter- 
level descend to the bottom of the con- 
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‘ner, Until the roots are well 
started, the water should be kept at 
jeast to the base of the bulb. This is 
the sum and substance of the how of 

ing and watering. 
Poot all the bulbs early, no matter if 
they are wanted to bloom at different 
@@ times. It is not the time of potting, 
put the time of bringing to warmth 
and light, that determines the time of 
blooming. As soon as potted, place 
the bulbs in a cold and dark basement 
or closet, the darker and the colder 
the better, just so they do not freeze. 


FTER heavy root-growth has at- 
tained five or six inches, and the 
tops are well started to grow, the 
bulbs can be brought to warmth and 
light, to make top-growth and flower. 
These bulbs normally pass the Winter 
in the ground to blossom in the 
Spring, and the time in the cold dark 
closet is to provide a miniature Win- 
ter, during which the bulbs can grow 
a heavy root-system, and develop and 
enlarge the bud within the bulb, pre- 
paratory to top-growth. _ 
The bulbs must have this miniature 
Winter, or failure is inevitable. The 
time required by the different bulbs, 
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varies. Hyacinths and some of the 
Narcissi must have two months or 
more. Paperwhites and Chinese Nar- 
cissi require the least and, when stale, 
sometimes bloom with only two weeks, 
but they give better results to be 
potted earlier and given more time. 
When brought out to warmth and 
light, these bulbs should be grown 
cool, and they should not be in the sun 
when in flower. A temperature much 
above sixty degrees will cause the buds 
of the Narcissi to dry up, and sun- 
shine will bleach the colors of the 
Hyacinths and Narcissi. The cooler 
they are kept the longer the flowers 
will last. A Hyacinth in blossom will 
hold its bloom in perfect condition for 
four weeks if kept cool and by a north 
light. Tulips may prefer the sun. 


Tulips, Scillas, Grape Hyacinths, 
etc., I am positive can also be grown 
in the charcoal and water, but whether 
with the same success as in earth in 
pots I do not know. Very likely the 
water would want to be kept at a low 
level after the roots were safely 
started. The charcoal will keep moist 


to the top so long as there is water in 
the bottom. 





Feeding Chrysanthemums 


N APPLYING liquid or other fertiliz- 

ers 'to these plants it is well to give 
some thought to the position in which 
they are grown. I mean whether the 
spot be a very open one or shaded more 
or less. When under the former condi- 
tions the growth suffers more quickly 
through evaporation. A hot day will 
take more out of the same, for instance, 
than it would when shade or protection 
of any kind reaches it. That being so, 
we should take our own particular posi- 
tion into consideration in feeding. Be- 
ing in an open spot, and a high one too, 
I find it advisable to use liquid manures 
earlier in the season, perhaps, than 
many others might be safe in doing; and 
were such not the practice, the branches 
of my plants would become contracted 
—too short-jointed, in fact, if this is 
possible. But if the foliage is of a good 
colour there is some indication that all is 
well. It is the light, starved appearance 
that I do not like. The chances of over- 
feeding plants growing in an open spot 
are remote, more especially if one im- 
portant rule be adhered to: this is giving 
stimulants in a weakly state and often. 
A cultivator with such a position has 
considerable advantages, and _ the 
chances of gross soft growth are remote 
too. The character of the wood, there- 
fore, becomes excellent for developing 
the blossoms at their best. 

Generally, the time to start feeding 

the plants is when the bloom buds show, 
Brecause by then the call on the roots is 
great, and the growth is, or should be, 
of considerable bulk whether there be 
only one stem to a plant or a dozen. 
These should differ in strength, that is 
all. The latter may indeed require 
moisture the more often, and in both 
cases the earth in which they were 
potted will have become exhausted. 
Growers may have particular fancies as 


to the efficacy of some kind of manure, 
but it is doubtful if anyone could name 
the most suitable for this plant. I should 
be satisfied with the natural drainings 
from the farmyard for a liquid, but here 
one has to be careful in these days when 
carbolic is so freely used for disinfect- 
ing. 

For this reason it would be better to 
collect from the runs of cows and sheep 
and put the material into a bag, then 
into a tub of water, using the liquid 
from this and renewing on occasion, af- 
ter the strength has been taken from 
it. For one thing such liquid is safe, 
and there is little fear of it burning 
the roots of the plants. Potent have 
been found the sweepings from the 
chicken-house, and if the two are mixed 
and then employed at each watering in 
strength just sufficient to colour the 
same the grower has no need for any 
other, or at least anything better. I 
have faith in soot-water for all quick- 
growing plants, and never throughout 
the year is this out of reach in water- 
ing. The liquid is made by placing soot 
in bags according to the needs as to 
quantity of plants, and soaking in water. 
This again is applied in a diluted state 
that shall just colour the water. It is 
used for the roots and as an insecticide 
on the leaves. A marked deep-green 
colour in the foliage usually follows the 
use of soot. Mistakes are made with it 
when the sediment is employed. This is 
harmful in preventing air to the soil, 
and is unpleasant in other ways. 

A beginner in plant culture is likely 
to use stimulants not often enough and 
too strong. A practiced hand prefers 


that the same shall be weak, and takes 
the trouble to employ them every day 
when moisture at the roots is needed; 
but it is not all that can command the 
liquid from animal manures. 


Those who 
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cannot may find an excellent substitute 
in the varied compounds known as “arti- 
ficials.” The same rule applies here too; 
a grower is wise in using these often 
and in a weakly state. As far as easy 
employment goes—well, these com- 
pounds are most simple, and they can 
be scattered on the surface of the earth 
in the pot and be watered down. Most 
of us, indeed, like such for a change, 
and there is also in their favour that it 
matters not in what weather we use 
them. I mean we may use them in dull 
and showery times when the roots are 
not wanting the grower’s help with 
moisture. 

Compounds in the dust form also en- 
courage surface roots, which as the 
bloom buds are swelling tell much in 
their favour. These may, therefore, be 
continued on to the time when the flow- 
ers are fully out. Effective as they are, 
I should not advise the free use of either 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda. 
In skilled hands these may be safe, but 
the chances are generally that they en- 
courage gross growth and soft flowers: 
blossoms that do not keep well, and are 
otherwise a prey to easy decay through 
moisture and the like. When plants are 
well rooted and in every way doing well, 
the above at the rate of one ounce to 
two gallons of water may enhance the 
shades of colour in the blooms, and 
really bring out their size to the full. 
At the same time, I have known so many 
cases where the roots have been harmed 
by those salts that there is always a hes- 
itation in naming them, for pot plants 
at least. 

A substance that may, however, be 
recommended to the tyro in Chrysan- 
themum culture is bone-meal. This is 
safe, and it is very effective, too, used 
as a surface dressing throughout the 
season. It builds up the growth as well 
as feeds it; and as the flowering time 
advances nothing better can be given to 
aid surface roots. It should not be 
made into a liquid—just scattered on 
the soil. This, apart from mixing with 
the potting soil, is the better way to em- 
ploy it as a stimulant. There is little 
danger of burning the roots in this 
case. 

H. S., (In Gardening Illustrated) 








The Weather 


There are no records of such a con- 
tinued lack of rainfall as has been 
experienced throughout the eastern 
states, following the tremendous 
downpour aggregating from four to 
six inches, which occurred early in 
October. New York City reports 
thirty-eight successive days without 
sufficient rainfall to measure. 

The drought in the Adirondack 
Mountains in Northern New York re- 
sulted in destructive forest fires which 
were doubtless augmented by the 
presence of hunters. The Governor 
saw fit to order the hunters out of the 
woods because of this danger. Drought 
is a serious matter, even in the Fall 
when there is less sunshine. But 
everything has its compensations. It 
has certainly been a great Fall for 
bulb digging and all sorts of outside 
work. And there is always plenty of 
belated work to attend to. 























Uncommon Small Shrubs 


ITH the approach of Winter 
W and the razing of all peren- 

nials to the ground, the value 
of even the most sparse of shrubs is 
appreciably increased; and it seems 
a pity that so many small places pos- 
sess only the commonest of shrubs 
and many of those much too large in 
growth for their situation. 


I was particularly impressed on a 
recent visit to a city back yard with 
what could be done for winter interest 
in even so small an area. It was a 
shaded place to start with and 
slender spires of Lilac and Laburnum, 
and slender vine clad poles cast their 
mead of shade as well; but all about 
were shrubs, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, really a collection of them, 
and many small samples of other 
things. The many paths were of gen- 
erous width, their intersections often 
patterned with a brick edging, and 
there were many pictures; but all 
laced by tall slender trunks and the 
flickering of shadows. It seemed to 
me a most fortunate solution of a 
tree-shaded small yard where a single 
panel of sward the size of a room was 
a marked beauty in itself. 


For many of us Rhododendrons are 
impossible because they will not en- 
dure lime in the soil, but there are 
none the less many interesting shrubs 
to be found by hunting the catalogs. 
The Witch-hazels to be sure are not 
small, but they are suited to shade, 
and who could resist their wee tassels 
of winter bloom. Hamamelis virgin- 
iana is in bloom now, but its southern 
variety H. vernalis comes in February 
and the Japanese about New Year’s, 
and the Chinese, H. mollis, a bit later. 
This last is perhaps the finest of all 
and like its brethren it makes an open 
growth with slight encouragement, 
the few rather twisting trunks tall. 
The closely allied Fothergilla major, 
like the lovely Gordonia, was long lost 
to cultivation, but now the rather 
dense rounded bush is again to be had, 
its brush of yellow stamens most dis- 
tinctive in the Spring. 


FOR my copse effect under the shade 
of still larger trees I should try 
at least one each of the Hornbeam and 
Hop Hornbeam, for their beech-like 
trunks and habit. Of equally fine 
foliage is the Allspice of old time gar- 
dens, a fairly low shrub of rather 
straggly habit; bark,’ glossy leaves, 
and dull strawberry-like blooms all 
exuding a delicious camphor-like fra- 
grance. Spreading also, and aromatic 
as well, is Rhus canadensis which I 
should plant for its gorgeous fall 
coloring rather than for the charm of 
its yellow April blooms. The dull 


purple tones of Xanthorrhiza appifolia 
are lovely and it makes a splendid 
leafy low mass in quite poor soil and 
shade. Dirca palustris, the Leather- 
wood is another uncommon thing, slow 
growing, densely mounded, with tiny 
flowers in March before the leaves de- 
velop. More open in growth, but al- 
most as early and certainly as indi- 
vidual, is Daphne mezereum; the 
small flowers of purplish red or dull 
white exquisitely fragrant; and the 
globose berries not unattractive in the 
Fall. Many of the Daphnes like lime, 
and I wish the winter flowering ever- 
green D. odora were hardy. The lilac- 
like D. Genkwa is also unreliable and 
Daphne cneorum is the only one at 
all commonly known. This with its 
broad twiggy masses of evergreen is 
splendid for ground cover where it 
thrives, and there are many months 
when one can pick a pink budded 
head for a boutonniere. — 

Curiously enough most of these 
shrubs I have hit upon are similar in 
character, none very showy, but many 
extremely odorous and in flower at 
odd seasons. With the evergreens, 
however, fragrance is not a strong 
point, though with the Hollies at least 
the fruits most certainly are. We 
have three American Hollies, the 
Christmasy I. opaca, the lanceolate 
leaved I. glabra, and the deciduous 
Black Alder, its berries the most 
cheering of the lot. The Hollies for 
the most part are difficult to trans- 
plant, one must buy the evergreen 
ones as small plants, but they are well 
worth waiting for and should be a 
boon to lime-drenched gardens. I. 
glabra the Inkberry suggests a small 
California Privet in habit but it is 
thoroughly evergreen and well-estab- 
lished bushes are rich and dense. 


| DON’T know whether to call 
Abelia rupestris evergreen or not. 
It is hardy only in sheltered gardens, 
but it is an all season bloomer, of 
graceful low growth and charming 
foliage; while curiously enough I 
found Azalea ameena thriving in a 
Cincinnati garden where others of its 
relatives had petered out, due to the 
lime. One wonders whether alu- 
minum sulphate treatments yearly, 
will not permit many people to grow 
lime-hating ericeous plants in the 
future, and quite revolutionize mid- 
western gardens. 

The quite hardy Pyracantha, an 
evergreen Thorn, is also well worth 
general planting; bushy, rich in color, 
and with flaming fruits. Euonymus, 
of course, is to be had in variety; the 
wee E.kewensis for the rock-garden 
or sculptured balustrade; vegetus for 
a ground cover; and the pointed- 
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leaved Carrieri for either 
cover or hedge; while the 
radicans clambers high. A] 
_ Rae nye green and herea 
east, do not burn badly in the win. 
sun. The Mahonias also are lak 
but more susceptible to winter winds 

To the hunter of the unusual] will q 
come much profit. I should like to | 
see some mid-western garden club get 
going, each member experiment with 
some new shrub, so that the eastern 
visitor would not so greatly miss the 
broad-leaved evergreens and winter 
interest in the garden. 


round. 
type, B, 
1 are of 
bouts at 





Calla Lilies Easy to Grow 


Calla Lilies are very easily grown 
when given proper conditions. They wil] 
bloom continuously for many years. The 
bulbs must be large and several] years 
old before they begin to bloom. The 
small bulbs should receive good care 
until grown to get first-class blooming 
results afterwards. During July, August 
and September place the plants in the 
nots under shrubbery, in the shade, on 
their sides. Let them dry off, wetting 
the soil in the pot every two weeks only. 
afterward. 

In October after this resting period 
shake all the soil from the roots, remove 
the small bulblets from the old roots, 
and repot the old bulb in a seven-inch 
pot. Place in the bottom of the pot sey- 
eral pieces of broken crock, or a number 
of small stones to facilitate drainage, 
Fill the pot with soil made up of two- 
thirds of heavy rich garden loam, and 
one-third well rotted, fine cow manure, 
thoroughly mixed. Place the bulb two 
inches deep in the soil, filling the pot to 
within one inch of its top. This gives 
room to hold the proper amount of water 
for wetting thoroughly all the soil in the 
pot at one application. If the weather is 
cool place inside, in a warm sunny win- 
dow. After the plant is two or three 
inches high give some manure water. 
Make this by using cow manure soaked 
in water, and use a light solution once 
weekly. Withhold this extra fertility 
after the blossoms show color. 

Calla Lilies require intense sunshine. 
Large amounts of water are needed. 
Wash the plants once or twice weekly. 
Keep the dying leaves and blossoms re- 
moved. Turn the plant around in the 
window every two or three days. With 
the above suggestions closely followed, 
especially paying close attention to 
watering, there will be very little trouble 
in having your Callas bloom. If you still 
have trouble after following the above 
directions, discard your bulbs and pur- 
chase new ones. The white Calla is a 
more ready bloomer than those that come 
in colors —A. H. Remsen, (In National 
Stockman and Farmer) 





$2.00 Per Year After Jan. 1st 


Don’t overlook the fact that the 
subscription price of THE FLOWER 
GROWER will be $2.00 per year after 
January 1st; long term subscriptions 
in proportion, as explained elsewhere 
in this issue. And don’t overlook the 
fact that by sending your renewal sub- 
scription for as long a period as you 
wish before January 1st, that you will 
make considerable saving thereby. 
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Propagating Peonies by “Jerking” 


I had never heard of the method 
of propagating Peonies by jerking up 
q stalk in: August and planting it 
back. As a few eyes and some crown 
material might come up with the stem, 
I have no doubt but that Peonies 
could be increased that way. How- 
ever, I believe it wasteful of good 
root material which hastens plant 
growth, this being left in the original 

n. ; 
om division should consist 
of two or more eyes on crown material, 
with roots attached, and I do not be- 
lieve such divisions can be obtained 
py jerking up stems. An eye or two 
attached to crown material alone, can, 
by good cultivation, and watering. in 
dry times, be made to grow into a 
regular clump, but it takes from one 
to three years longer than by, using 
divisions from clumps dug in the 
regular way. 

With expensive varieties the waste 
would be appalling. With cheap va- 
rieties grown for blooms, the old 
clumps might not be hurt by having 
some buds removed. This continuing 
the old plant is the only possible ad- 
vantage I can see from such a prac- 
tice, and I believe the disadvantages 
outweigh it. However, never having 
tried it, my opinion should not deter 
anyone from trying it who does not 
care if he might get poor results. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Increasing the Tree-Pzony 


REE-PAEONIES may be increased 

either by seeds, division, layering, or 
grafting, which last is the method usu- 
ally employed. The stock employed is 
usually a stout, fleshy root of one of the 
herbaceous kinds, and the scion a young 
growing shoot of the current season. 
‘he best time of the year for grafting 
Tree-Peonies is during the month of 
August, when all that is required is 
to take a tuber having on it as many 
fibrous roots as possible, and having 
fashioned the scion in the form of a 
wedge, the upper part of the fleshy root 
must be split for a certain distance, and 
the’ wedge-shaped base of the scion in- 
serted therein. It must then be tied se- 
curely in position, and the point of union 
covered with grafting-wax or clay in 
order to render all air-tight. In in- 
serting the graft in position, care should 
be taken that the bark of both stock and 
scion fits perfectly, and should there be 
any great difference between the two in 
size the wedge-shaped portion of the 
sclon may be so fashioned that an ex- 
act union is etfected only on one side. 
After grafting, the plants must be potted 
sufficiently deep in the soil to completely 
cover the point of union, and then they 
must be placed in a frame which is kept 
close and shaded till a union is complete; 
but during that time care must be taken 
not to overwater them. The most suit- 
able scions are the shoots without flow- 
ers, but, of course, when required to in- 








crease any particular variety to the 
fullest possible extent, the shoots that 
have flowered may also be employed. 
P. albiflora and any of its numerous 
varieties supply the best of stocks for 
grafting. After the union is complete 
plenty of air must be given. The better 
way is to winter the plants in a frame, 
as they are then protected, not only from 
sharp frosts, but also from heavy rains. 
Another way of increasing Tree-Pzonies 
is to split up the plant after the manner 
of a herbaceous subject; but this can 
only be done when the plant has been 
buried rather deeply in the soil, and its 
several divisions have each roots of their 
own. Layering may also be successfully 
carried out for the increase of these 
Peonies, and this is best done in the 
Autumn, when the portion of the branch 
that is to be buried must be partially 
cut through, and a tongue formed. The 
branch or branches thus layered will 
require to be held securely in position 
by stout pegs, and attention should be 
paid during the following Summer to 
keep the soil sufficiently moist to hasten 
the formation of roots. When seeds are 
obtainable, which is seldom the case, they 
should be sown in pans of sendy loam 
and placed in a frame. The seeds will 
generally lie a good while before they 
germinate, and even then the seedlings 
make but slow progress. (Gardening 
Illustrated) 





Peony lovers should turn to the 
Queries and Answers department 
for some interesting facts. 





Miss Marigold’s Lesson 


oe my window garden, 

One day when winds blew cold, 

Begging Queen Calla’s pardon, 
I brought Miss Marigold. 

Out in the frost I found her 
With buds well laden, where 

Dead flowers lay all around her; 
But bravely stood she there. 


She looked so bright and cheery 
It did me good to see. 

I said: “You little deary, 
I’ll take you in with me.” 

And so inside I brought her 
Among my flowers fair; 

Her proper place I taught her, 
And tended her with care. 


“Though not your native station” 
I said: “You'll keep your place, 
I am sure your education 
Will keep you from disgrace.” 
Queen Calla looked so stately 
And held her head so high, 
That Begonia smiled sedately, 
And Oxalis winked her eye. 


The Primrose blushed demurely 
And Fuchsia hung her head, 
They would not quarrel surely, 
Since all were too well-bred. 
But Cactus looked defiant; 
And Amaryllis sneered; 
Still calm and self reliant 
Miss Marigold appeared. 
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At first she dressed quite plainly, 
A gown of darkest green; 

But always neat and cleanly, 
And ready to be seen. 

When Lo! One morn I found her 
All decked in shining gold; 

While all the flowers around her 
Were wondering to behold. 


Queen Calla nodded to her, 
And Amaryllis smiled; 
While Cactus tried to woo her ;— 
She would not be beguiled, 
And all their admiration 
Ne’er altered her one bit, 
Nor for a higher station 
Did she seem to care a whit. 


But favors rained upon her, 
And she was given a seat— 
’Twas quite the post of honor— 
Right at Queen Calla’s feet. 
She wears her honor lightly, 
They suit her green and gold; 
And while she smiles thus brightly, 
The post she’s sure to hold. 


Now if she had resented 
Each scornful look and sneer, 
I must have soon repented 
That I had brought her here. 
And had she sulked and pouted, 
And hung her head with shame, 
I should have quickly routed 
Her, and thought her much to 
blame. 


The moral:—Do not grumble, 
"Tis far the better plan, 
E’en if your lot be humble 
To smile when’er you can. 
No matter what the weather, 
Or wet, or dry, or cold; 
Don’t murmur, but the rather 
Smile like Miss Marigold! 


ALICE R. CorRsON 





Our Centenarian Subscriber 


Aunt Polly, (Mrs. P. E. Reynolds, 
Healdsburg, Calif.) about whom we 
had a brief sketch, and whose photo- 
graph we published in the*November 
issue, was just one hundred years old 
when the photograph was made. The 
picture was taken at the American 
Legion Hall, where a reception was 
given to Aunt Polly on her one-hun- 
dredth birthday. 

At the time of going to press with 
the November issue we did not have 
the information that the photograph 
of Aunt Polly was made on her one- 
hundredth birthday, but are glad to 
give this bit of additional information 
about “our oldest subscriber.” 

Mr. A. H. Burlingame, of Healds- 
burg, who sent the photograph, writes 
that Aunt Polly’s health seems to be 
perfect and that the second week in 
October she attended a banquet at 
Santa Rosa, sixteen miles from her 
home given by the Pioneer’s Club in 
honor of one of its members one hun- 
dred and one years old, or one year 
older than Aunt Polly. 
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Timely Suggestions for December | 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


December is best of all the year! 
Though sombre woods are gray and seer, 
The sleighbells jingle far and near, 

And Christmas time is here. 


N THIS latitude December tolls the 
I knell of outdoor gardening. Aside 

from the planting of bulbs that 
have been delayed there is practically 
no other outdoor planting that may 
be undertaken at this late date. 


After the ground has frozen hard 
complete the work of furnishing win- 
ter protection wherever needed, and 
do everything possible to leave the 
garden clean and orderly. 


Gather together and put away 
stakes and other material used for 
supporting plants. Clean and grease 
the metal parts of garden tools. Put 
aside for future attention any that 
may require repairing, painting, etc. 


Start into growth bulbs of the 
Chinese Sacred Lily or Joss Flower 
by placing same in a dish in which are 
pebbles and enough water to reach the 
base of the bulb. A lump or two of 
charcoal will keep the water in good 
condition. 


Look after the bulbs of Paper White 
Narcissi, Roman Hyacinths, etc., that 
may have been potted and stored in 
the cellar. If they show sufficient 
growth they may by degrees be moved 
into light and heat. 


Be very sure that the tubers of 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, Caladiums, 
etc., and similar summer-blooming 
bulbs are stored in a place that is 
frost-proof, and that they will not suf- 
fer from dampness. 


Look after the safety of the plants 
in the indoor garden. See that cracks 
and crevices that will admit draughts 
are covered. Plug the cracks with 
cotton or by pasting a narrow strip of 
paper over same. 


During these short days keep up the 
shade so as to allow the plants the 
benefit of all possible light and sun- 
shine. Ventilate whenever it may be 
done without chance of injury to the 
plants. 


Guard against over-watering. Dur- 
ing the winter months plants require 
less water, because the evaporation 
is lessened. Water plants only when 
it is evident that they are in need of 
it. 


As plants breathe through their 
leaves it is essential to their well- 


being that the leaves should be kept 
clean. Covering the plants with a 
sheet while sweeping and dusting is 
being done will save much work. 


Occasional spraying will keep the 
foliage of the plants clean and will be 
a great aid in keeping down plant 
pests. The red spider is especially 
easy to rout by applications of water. 


During this month when there are 
few plants in bloom, plants that pos- 
sess variegated foliage supply color to 
the window garden and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, such plants should 
be included in the collection of win- 
dow plants. 


Vines and plants with a drooping 
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habit of growth that are sui 

use in hanging baskets add pe 
beauty to the indoor garden, w. 
dering Jew, plain and variegateq — 
Oxalis, etc., are good for the purpon’ 


A well-selected collection of Window ) ' 


plants is ornamental; and its refini 

influence in the home should =a 
underestimated. Besides, the pleasure 
derived by the owner is also Shared 
by the family. Flower-loving friends 
too, may share the joy, and in plan. 
ning for Christmas gifts, the well. 
managed window garden should read. 
ily yield a number of appropriate holj. 
day gifts that will be certain to fp 
valued by the fortunate recipients, 


Attractively decked in the gay holi. 
day wrappings, ribbons, tags, ete, a 
nest of bulbs, potted plants, etc., make 
especially pretty and appropriate holi- 
day remembrances and are more last. 
ing emblems of “peace and good will” 
than many of the usual gifts. 





The Interesting Mistletoe 


Mistletoe, or Misseltoe, is one of the 
very few British parasitical plants, and 
is common in England, growing upon a 
number of our trees, but rarely upon 
the Oak. The “Popular Encyclopedia” 
says:—‘‘At the time of the winter sol- 
stice the Druids, who were the priests 
and magistrates of these people, went 
into the forests accompanied by the popu- 
lace, and at the foot of an old Oak 
bearing this plant built an altar, sacri- 
ficed victims, and performed various 
other religious rites and ceremonies.” 
Rites and ceremonies continue to this 
day, but they are distinctly more pleas- 
ant and agreeable. 

The flower of the Mistletoe is incon- 
spicuous, being small and_ yellowish 
green in colour. The ripe berries are 
spherical or round, and about the size 
of a ripe White Currant, but without the 
venation of the Currant, somewhat re- 
sembling a large and spherical pearl. 
Each berry contains one seed and is 
very glutinous. The Mistletoe grows 
freely upon the Apple-tree, Hawthorn, 
Poplar, and Lime, and to some extent 
upon several other trees. 

It is most interesting to watch the ger- 
mination of Mistletoe seed and its sub- 
sequent growth upon the tree. There is 
no difficulty in sowing the seed, inas- 
much as Dame Nature provides all that 
is requisite for germination. The main 
point is to provide a healthy tree upon 
which it may grow, and receive the sap 
it requires for its nourishment, because 
the Mistletoe has no supply of food ex- 
cept the sap of the tree upon which it 
grows. 

It will grow as well upon a small tree 
as upon a gigantic veteran in the or- 
chard if it receives a little protection 
from its enemies—birds and man. Fre- 
quently the plant is seen growing in a 
pendent position on a large tree on the 
under side of a large branch at a height 
of 40 feet to 60 feet from the ground, 
and with no branch below it. It may 
have been growing there for one or two 
generations until it has become a speci- 





men three feet or four feet in diameter, 
and a suitable object for suspension jn 
a baronial hall. Then one day an order 
is issued. Long and_ short ladders, 
pulley-blocks, ropes, and saws are con- 
veyed to the base of that tree, and the 
splendid specimen is removed in a work. 
man-like manner. During many years 
that specimen plant of Mistletoe had 
been an object of interest as well as of 
curiosity as to how it came to be there 
on the underside of that branch. It 
appears that birds could scarcely be 
responsible for the position of the plants 
of Mistletoe growing in positions so awk- 
ward as the one to which reference has 
been made. 


Probably the explanation is something 
like the following:—We know that the 
ripe fruit of the Mistletoe is taken by 
birds as food. We know that the in- 
terior of this fruit, apart from the seed, 
is very glutinous, or tenacious, or 
“sticky.” That being the case, we un- 
derstand that a bird at times meets with 
difficulties when partaking of glutinous 
food, and occasionally finds its bill not 
so clean and free as it should be. It. 
flies to the nearest bough or branch likely 
to provide relief and cleansing, and there 
it discovers a crack in the bark, not 4 
large one, but sufficiently large to pro 
vide the small edge against which it may 
rid its beak of glutinous matter adhering 
to it, and incidentally leave in the small 
crack in the branch the seed of the 
Mistletoe which was adhering to his 
beak. 


The cultivation of the Mistletoe is 
very simple. Obtain a ripe berry of the 
Mistletoe, proceed to one of the kind of 
trees named, a small Apple-tree in the{ 
garden, which is healthy and vigorous— 
bush or pyramid will suit—and on the 
underside of one of the branches rub the 
seed into the bark with the whole of the 
glutinous matter of the berry and cover 
it with muslin. It is safer on the un- 


derside from the sharp eyes of the birds. 
That is the only reason for selecting the 
underside for the seed. 


J. U. (In Gardening Illustrated) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


December 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LOWER of the month—Cyclamen. 
Wage war against all insect pests. 


House plants should be watered 
three times a week. 


Continue in open weather to pre- 
pare vacant ground for Spring. 


House plants have three enemies— 
dry air, dust and insects. 


Roll the grass plats if the season 
be mild and not too wet. 


House plants have three require- 
ments—warmth, water and fresh air. 


Do not crowd your plants. Give 
them room to grow large and shapely. 


A small atomizer is excellent to use 
in spraying window boxes and is most 
effective. 


Remove the runners from the Bos- 
ton Fern so they will not take strength 
from the plant. 


To remove plant lice use a sponge 
dipped in warm, soapy water. After 
which spray the plant with tobacco 
water. 


Wash the leaves of the Rubber 
Plant, and the Aspidistra with a rag 
and soapy water, using a very little 
white soap. 


Immerse the foliage of the pot 
plants in a tub of water to wash the 
dust from the leaves so the plants can 
breathe and digest their food. 


Do not put house plants in large 
pots and expect them to bloom. This 
is the reason many amateur growers 
fail. Plants must be root bound be- 
fore they will expend their strength 
in bloom stalks. 


Never wet the foliage of house 
plants on cloudy days, else the leaves 
may not become dry before nightfall, 
and thus breed disease. It is best 
to water house plants in the early 
morning, and on sunny days when 
possible. 


An east or west window is best for 
window boxes, as the north windows 
do not get enough sunlight to make 
the plants grow, and the windows 
with southern exposure get so much 
sunlight that the plants are forced— 
hence are more susceptible. to the 
night cold. 


_Lilacs may be transplanted at any 
time during the Fall and Winter, if 
the ground is not frozen. They 
should not be transplanted in the 
Spring of the year. Give the bushes 
a heavy mulch of stable manure, 
which may be dug in the ground in 
early Spring. 


Stimulate your sick plants with 
household ammonia, taking care not 





to make the solution so strong that it 
may burn—half a teaspoonful to a 
quart of water, to be used twice a 
week is about the right proportion. 
The ammonia furnishes the nitrogen 
food the plant needs. 


Try growing Coleus to give color to 
your window garden. When blos- 
soms are lacking on the other plants 
the superb crimsons, black and yellows 
of the Coleus give the color brilliancy 
so much desired. The plants must be 
kept in vigorous growth, free from 
dust, and not exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. 


If the leaves of your house plants 
turn yellow they have too much heat 
or not enough food and sunshine. Try 
them in a cooler place where they can 
get plenty of sunshine, and give a 
pinch of nitrate of soda in a cup of 
water to each plant. This treatment 
will soon bring the plants back to 
health. 


To increase the number and size of 
the Cyclamen blossoms, give the 
plants a little liquid manure every 
week during the flowering season 
which should begin by the middle of 
December. A _ half teaspoonful of 
nitrate of soda in a cup of water 
about once in three weeks is also 
beneficial. The plant must never be 
allowed to become dry, yet the soil 
must not be kept wet. 


Do not be too ready to repot the 
house plants. Turn the. pot upside 
down and shake out the ball of earth, 
usually this comes out in one whole 
piece. Unless the roots are matted on 
the outside of the ball of earth next 
to the sides and bottom of the pot 
the plant does not need transplanting. 
It has not outgrown its present quar- 
ters, and will not benefit by a change. 


December and January are the 
months in which to take cuttings 
from ornamental shrubs. The parent 
shrub must be entirely dormant and 
the cuttings taken from mature wood 
of the previous summer’s growth. 
Such cuttings, from four to six inches 
long, must be taken with a sharp 
knife. Plant them in sand moistened 
thoroughly, and place the box in a 
cool, frost-proof cellar and leave them 
to begin the process of rooting until 
Spring. 


One of the most attractive and 
ornamental hardy shrubs at this sea- 
son is Thunberg’s Japan Barberry, B. 
Thunbergii. It forms a medium size, 
globular growing bush of dense 
growth, with glossy green leaves. 
The flowers, of a bright yellow color, 
are borne in drooping spikes along 
the stems; and are followed by bril- 
liant red berries which last for several 
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months; thus making it one of the 
bright spots in what would otherwise 
be a dreary expanse of dull grays and 
sodden browns. 


Many times a plant receives benefit 
by having its roots pruned. Shake 
off earth about roots and cut them 
off, using a sharp knife, then repot in 
finely sifted earth, and water well. 
Some authorities recommend cutting 
old plants back to the crowns as a 
means to encourage new growth. As 
a usual practice this is not to be rec- 
ommended. In fact it is a most dan- 
gerous operation at the hands of an 
amateur and should only be employed 
when all other remedies have failed 
and the plant appears almost dead. 


Prepare a glass bowl of the ever- 
green woods Ferns for a dining table 
decoration. Select small roots, taking 
as many as can be crowded in the 
bowl. Cover with rich earth, and 
over this place a layer of moss from 
the woods. This not only adds to the 
beauty of the bowl, but tends to keep 
the moisture from evaporating too 
rapidly from the soil. Water should 
be given very sparingly as the soil 
must not become water-soaked. Place 
the bowl in a sunny window occasion- 
ally and the Ferns will remain beauti- 
ful for a long time. 





Sheet Lead as a Flower Holder 


= of my Far-western readers 
sends a clipping from a source 
which is not given, telling about how 
supports, for holding the stems of 
flowers, can be made from strips of 
sheet lead about one and one-half 
inches wide. The lead may be cut 
this width from large sheets and bent 
in any desired shape or size to fit and 
hold most any flower. The lead being 
heavy it supports them readily. The 
sheet lead may be had from any 
plumber’s supply house, and is so pli- 
able that it can be rolled up or bent 
in any shape necessary. 


This form of flower holder would 
be especially useful with the low Chi- 
nese bowls which are commonly used 
with glass holders or frogs. Some- 
times the holders or frog part do not 
give just the size nor support needed 
and there the sheet lead may prove 
useful. 


The strip of lead ribbon can be bent 
so as to make as many openings as 
needed of exactly the right size for 
single flower stems or twigs; or it 
may be bent so as to hold a bunch of 
flowers together. The lead may 
easily be bent so as to distribute the 
stems of the flowers about the bowl 
to suit the fancy of the person ar- 
ranging them. In this way a wide 
mouthed vase or low receptacle of any 
kind can be made to furnish a great 
variety of effects. If the strip of lead 
proves unsightly it can easily be 
hidden by moss or foliage. As sheet 
lead is heavy and easily obtainable it 
is worth while to try out as suggested. 
Lead is almost indestructible. 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





Radical,—Egotistical ? No—Yes 


SUBSCRIBER in sending his renewal and a new 
A\ subscription for a friend, and after stating that 

“your FLOWER GROWER is at the top of my list of four 
flower magazines,” goes on to suggest that “editorials at 
times are a bit radical and a bit egotistical.” 


Admitted without argument so far as the egotistical is 
concerned, but the allegation of radicalism the editor 
promptly resents. If any critical reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER will scan the editorials and handling of THE 
FLOWER GROWER otherwise, very closely, he will find any- 
thing but radicalism. In fact, far from it,—nothing but 
conservatism. But then, don’t you know, what appears to 
be conservatism to one person is radicalism to another, 
especially if it happens to disagree with what he himself 
imagines he believes. 


But about that egotistical business: The dictionary 
says that a man who is egotistical writes or talks much 
about himself. Well, if the dictionary is right there are 
a fine bunch of egotists in this world, that is sure. The 
Editor’s experience is that about ninety-nine people out 
of one hundred so qualify, as they are chiefly interested 
in talking about themselves and their own activities ;— 
hence the frank admission that the Editor is egotistical. 
But this gives the poor misused Editor a chance to talk 
about himself in a way which perhaps will be enlightening 
to some readers who may feel that the editorial expres- 
sions in THE FLOWER GROWER take the nature of too much 
blowing about the Editor and his own activities. 


= who has even casually perused the editorial 
pages of THE FLOWER GROWER has noted the fact that 
the Great American Middle-class is put forward as the 
most important class of people in the world. Well, 
the Editor of this magazine claims to be just an average 
American citizen and proud to be a member of that same 
Great American Middle-class. Therefore, when the Editor 
tells about his own work and his own activities is he not 
telling something that will interest (and possibly _help) 
the average reader of THE FLOWER GROWER? Of course 
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he is. Please note that the average is mentioned 
all of the readers. 

In writing for the average reader the Editor q 
expect to please all his readers all the time. And, what ; 
more important, if the Editor talks about himself ‘al 
about his work, and talks about THE FLOWER GROWER and 
a lot of other things that may seem to be egotistica] it ig 
not because of any unusual enlargement of the ego hor 
because the Editor is unduly conceited. But the Editor 
cannot right here refrain from doing a littie blowing ang 
a little bragging, even though it is ready proof that he ig 
egotistical. 

The Editor has in his fifty-six years of life on earth 
engaged in many different lines of activity, and as he has 
not made monumental failures of all of them, he feels that 
he has, as Elbert Hubbard said of himself, “graduateg 
from the University of Hard Knocks.” Few readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, if any, have had more experience in life 
and its different phases, than the Editor; and this state. 
ment is made with due deliberation and only as a plain 
statement of fact. 


and not 


O€8 not 


HERE is another thought on that question of average 

reader: If anyone says or writes anything, anywhere, 
any time, it could not possibly please all who might hear 
or read what he had to say. Therefore, why should all 
the editorial expressions in THE FLOWER GROWER be ex. 
pected to please all who read them. But, be reasonable 
friends, be feasonable. Don’t expect that everything you 
read is going to appeal to your own particular ideas and 
inclinations just at that particular time. Be liberal, ae. 
cept what you read in a critical frame of mind, but do 
not condemn prima facie the things with which you do 
not agree. If you have a chance to think it over a bit 
perhaps it will look differently to you. 

Don’t forget that phrase of the Editor’s, “put it in your 
trial grounds.” Don’t reject anything on hasty judgment, 
Your present judgment may be vastly different from your 
future judgment. Grab hold of anything which looks at 
all reasonable or worthy of consideration, and “put it in 
your trial grounds” for observation. Nothing is fixed or 
permanent except the principle of change. Everything 
else is changing. Your ideas will change. Reading, study, 
and observation will accomplish much, and give you an 
insight into things which look difficult, and give you a 
more accurate gauge of things as they really exist. The 
man who makes decisions on snap judgment is wrong in 
about nine cases out of ten, as proven by experience. 


Therefore: Be it known that the Editor is well aware 
of the fact that his editorials are egotistical,—also often 
simple-minded. He wants it known that he is very much 
like a large majority of his readers, with the same trials 
and troubles, the same hopes and fears; the same faith 
and aspirations; and the same egotism. He poses not as 
the technical bigot, which writing in an impersonal way 
would surely brand him. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Virtue of the Commonplace 


AM always ready to do my bit here and there, where 
] limited time and means will allow, in pushing along 

the car of progress and improvement in our horticul- 
tural world that needs so many lusty shoulder pushes to 
make it go. 

There are many places for all to fit in, where genius 
particularly is not needed, and the theorist would have 
but little to do. To be sure they hold an important place, 
but not here. Let them oil the journals, adjust the brakes, 
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. ‘chis, and give the signals. We navvies of the 
See ie ood-hook are sufficient to give the old vehicle 
just the momentum she needs. d ; 

Of course we are liable to forget the virtue of this 
mmonplace work as we pull weeds and wait for the peas 
come up. We are no different from our fathers. We 
pao our wagon hitched to a star, and grow exotics in 
our fancy. Baron Von Humboldt, Asa Gray, and our 
beloved Luther Burbank fill our whole stage, and leave no 
standing room for lesser needed characters even to stage 


carpenters. . ; 

This of course is merely a leaf out of my own experi- 
ence, and like yourself, I am getting older and less sus- 
ceptible to youthful impressions. Fifty-six years in the 
college of hard knocks has dissipated some of my well- 
meant fancies, especially in the plant world; and I believe 
we will all soon get past our extravagant notions, and find 
safe footing for all the future in this deep-rooted in- 
dustry ;—plant growing. 

FRANK R. BELDIN 





Practical Limitations in Combating Insect Pests 


FEW of my good friends fail to appreciate human 

limitations when it comes to the extermination of in- 
sect pests; the controlling of forces of nature; and the 
courses and effects of natural processes. 

This statement is made in view of the fact that the 
Editor has been criticised for his Editorial comment on 
the anxiety expressed in an article about the American 
Elm in the February issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
The Editor suggested that it was hardly necessary to 
plead for the saving of Elms in view of the fact that in 
his particular locality, Elms were growing rankly and were 
cut as so much brush along the roads in many places as 
a matter of necessity. 

While it may be necessary that the Elm should be 
protected in some places, and while it is possible that 
human effort in combating insect pests may accomplish 
something worth while in isolated cases, it may be stated 
generally that what human agency can do within prac- 
tical limits in this direction is hardly worth considering. 
Pests like the Tussock Moth and others exist and prop- 
agate rapidly in cycles, determined largely by favorable 
weather and climatic conditions. They increase rapidly 
for a time and as rapidly disappear; and it is a fact 
(generally speaking) that in most cases human agency has 
very little to do with their disappearance and control. 

Now please understand that what is said above refers 
especially to insect pests of shade trees and wild vegeta- 
tion. We cannot, of course, afford to neglect such persist- 
ent and destructive pests as potato bugs, and what is 
said here is only to call attention to the matter from a 
practical standpoint, and not in any way to detract from 
the good work of entomologists and other investigators. 
The entomologists are doing a valuable work and will 
doubtless continue to do good work; but some of the sug- 
gestions they offer are so impracticable that they are little 
short of ridiculous. In the final accounting all these things 
must be figured out on a practical basis. We cannot spend 
$1.00 to save 10c worth of damage. 

_ And again the Editor wants to make it plain that he 
is not trying to belittle honest efforts along this line; but 
only to point out that in many cases the remedy suggested 
seemed altogether impossible or impractical from a busi- 
ness or financial standpoint, and that nature in her won- 
derful ways, in most cases, takes care of pests better than 
human agency can do it. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Animal Life in Cities 


The headline of a daily paper says “Huge Rat Bites 
Sleeping Infant and Fights Man.” Under this heading 
the descriptive matter is not confined to the specific in- 
stance indicated, but rather goes on to tell about the rather 
hopeless war against rats which infest certain quarters 
of nearly all cities. It is estimated that New York City 
alone has a rat population of three million, and that not 
more than twenty-two thousand are killed annually by 
human agency. It is further suggested that next to the 
fire hazard rats constitute the greatest single source of 
property loss in the city. 

In addition to rats, mice and tramp cats are two other 
examples cited to show that our cities are not the 
exclusive habitat of man. But tramp cats are tramps 
because they are not properly treated by the human race, 
and it is besides suggested, that without cats, rats and 
mice in the cities would be far more numerous than they 
are, and far more destructive. The cat as a regulator 
of so-called vermin, consisting of rats and mice, is not 
fully appreciated in the cities. If the cat were fully ap- 
preciated she would be better treated. Cats are often 
looked upon as a nuisance and useless, but they are far 
from it. 

While our city brethern may not appreciate the cat, 
there are few people indeed, who live in the country, espe- 
cially those who live on farms, who do not fully appreciate 
the desirability of the cat and that she is a positive neces- 
sity. Life in the country would be almost intolerable 
without cats, and even with the cats, rats are destructive 
at times; as they seem to congregate in droves and often 
descend upon a farm in such numbers that the average 
cat population cannot cope with them. However, the cats 
can and do keep down rats and mice to practical limits. 

Therefore, all you cat haters, revise your ideas and 
revise them quick. Cats are one of the most useful of 
animals. 

MADISON COOPER 





“ Rest-Cure ” 


Go bright chap in years gone by established a so- 
called rest-cure for the treatment of disease, especially 
nervous diseases; but the person who is inclined to be 
“nervous” is, in most cases, perhaps, not much benefited 
by “a rest.” Such a person does not need a rest, but 
rather the right sort of activity. 

Physicians commonly prescribe complete rest for a 
patient without stopping to consider that what would be 
complete rest for one person, might be complete exhaustion 
or agitation, and much more than real work for another. 
In short, any person, especially prior to middle age, needs 
activity of some kind, but it should be a useful and health- 
ful activity, not a jazz performance. 

The so-called brain-tired people, who use their mental 
activity without balancing the ration with manual labor, 
do not need a rest cure, but rather a work cure. Balanced 
activities, which the Editor is wont to preach about, will 
prevent many of the ills to which human flesh is heir. 

For the person who has worried and fretted and stewed 
himself into a case of so-called nervous break-down noth- 
ing would be so beneficial as activity in contact with 
mother Earth. 

Complete rest for our so-called brain-tired people of the 
cities could best be had among the quietude of the country 
landscape; and the man who feels that an antidote for 
city stress is necessary should secure for himself a country 
place with a garden to give him balanced activities. 


MADISON COOPER 
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“ By Their Fruits.” 


VENTURE the assertion that eighty per cent of THE 

FLOWER GROWER’S readers are such because they crave 

an instrument of expression and instruction that deals 
with the problems of the ordinary student of natural 
beauty. I do not believe that that eighty per cent are 
selfish enough to want to keep the feast entirely to them- 
selves, even if they are shortsighted enough to think 
that THE FLOWER GROWER can best serve them without 
cooperation. 


For any publication to reach its highest potential abil- 
ity, it must have a large following. Society and business 
are so constituted that we must first give Mammon his stint 
of “taller” before he will allow us to eat our Rose petals. 
The paper trust, the printing machinery trust, the labor 
unions, the banks, the postal department—all these must 
be laid before we can seek the face of the Great Mother, 
unless we do it alone—without the balm of companionship. 

Already the most practical, elastic and satisfying pub- 
lication of its kind, at a very modest price, THE FLOWER 
GROWER is capable of becoming the supreme medium in 
its-chosen field, but Mr. Cooper cannot—no one person 
can—put it there, alone. It will be, very largely, what we 
make it. By educating the American public to the clean, 
sweet thoughts that have to do with flowers, birds and 
others of Nature’s children that lie at our mercy, more 
can be done to overcome the present wave of filth and 
degeneracy than by any other means at our command. 


Are you a good missionary? Or are you one of the 
great army that thinks only of No. 1? By your fruits, 
brothers, shall you be known. Let’s every one of us send 
in two new subscriptions between now and January Ist. 
What a little thing to do! Yet how farreaching for good. 
I have a lot of faith in every one of you. Let’s see if I 
have missed my guess. 


Mr. Cooper does not know I am writing this and I am 
not even sure that he will print it. Believe me when I 
say it is entirely original and solely for the good of the 
cause. : 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





“Gone to the Dogs” 


One of my subscribers, who is apparently a cat hater, 
writes me as follows: 
Cats! Cats! Cats! For goodness sake 


less cats, first thing we know THE 
FLOWER GROWER will go to the dogs! 


A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER 


Now that Canadian subscriber, when he or she wrote 
the criticism of the cat articles in the October number, 
had little thought that the November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER would “go to the dogs.” But November was a 
real dog number, “gone to the dogs” for sure. 


But the moral of the situation is this: Why be an un- 
balanced specialist? Why hate cats? Why hate dogs? 
Why hate anything? 

Just because the name of this magazine is THE FLOWER 
GROWER I don’t want any of my subscribers to think they 
are going to get nothing but flower growing matter in it. 
I might change the name, as two prominent magazines 
have done just recently, so as to include everything in- 
side and outside the house, and perhaps everything on 
earth, but why should I? THE FLOWER GROWER as a title 
is good enough for me; and as Editor and Publisher I 
reserve the right to print whatever I think the greater 
number of my readers will be most benefited by. And 
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why should not any reader be benefited by having 
or her outlook on life broadened to the extent of bei 
more sympathetic with cats and with dogs, ang With 
lot of other things which are interesting, useful ang help 
ful in the development of character, and in the learni 
of the lessons of life? mB 


And I cannot refrain from suggesting that each issue y @ 


of THE FLOWER GROWER contains more facts and informa. 
tion on flower growing than any other magazine that Was 
ever printed. And for the amount of money involved 
no such quantity of floral matter is available elsewhere, 
Now friends be reasonable, as well as critical. 


MADISON CoopER 





Gladiolus Bulbs for Christmas 


Although Gladiolus bulbs cannot be planted unti 
Spring they make a very acceptable Christmas gift ang 
those who have a surplus of bulbs may find a market for 
them by offering them in Christmas packages. Perhaps 
a dozen for $1.00 or two dozen for $1.00 or even three 
dozen for $1.00, depending on how rare and high priceg 
the varieties may be. But one cannot afford to be stingy 
when it comes to Christmas gifts, and, therefore, a libera] 
supply of bulbs is desired. Perhaps a $2.00 package would 
be better, so as to enable the recipient to get a better dis. 
play for a longer period, and covering a wider range of 
color. 


Any kind of bulbs, plants or flower stocks make very 
desirable Christmas gifts, and Gladioli are mentioned ag 
only one of many which would be usable. Plant life; or 
bulbs or seeds which will produce plant life, are among 
the most desirable of Christmas gifts. Recipients of such 
gifts have occasion to remember the giver for many 
months. 





Luther Burbank Gives 
Interesting Gladiolus History 


[% OUR Gladiolus department this month note what 

Luther Burbank says under heading of “Some Western 
Gladiolus History.” This interesting article written by 
Mr. Burbank is an especially high tribute to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, in view of the fact that this article resulted be- 
cause Mr. Burbank read an article by A. E. Kunderd, 
which was printed in the October issue. We are gratified 
and honored by the fact that Mr. Burbank reads THE 
FLOWER GROWER regularly each month. 

Mr. Burbank offers a suggestion which may be valu- 
able to other growers who sell seedling varieties from 
time to time, to retain at least one bulb against possible 
complete loss of a variety, as in case of the remarkable 
variety California, described in Mr. Burbank’s article. 

Then the suggestion that the Watsonia hybridizes 
readily with the modern Gladiolus is interesting, and may 
be instrumental in helping to develop an improved strain 
of Gladioli with some of the valuable characteristics of 
the Watsonia, especially purity of color and floriferous- 
ness. 

And it is important to point out that in the opinion of 
so undoubted an authority as Luther Burbank, the im- 
provement of the Gladiolus has hardly commenced. This 
will certainly be encouraging to those who are just under- 
taking the work of breeding new varieties, but it may 
be a bit discouraging to some who think they have already 
produced varieties of superlative quality. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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The Paid Subscriber 


T MAY be explained in connection with what Brother 
| Bridwell writes elsewhere in this department that he 

has considerable editorial and publishing experience, 
and therefore realizes the better just what it means to 
make a magazine like THE FLOWER GROWER. His appeal 
comes as a surprise to me; but I am surely pleased, as I 
feel that it is not only spontaneous on his part, but that 
the appeal is really timely. 


Few readers appreciate the money cost of producing 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and fewer still appreciate the hard 
work there is connected with the business and editorial 
end; and as Editor, I sometimes feel that my readers are 
inclined to accept what is said to them in a spirit of 
passive approval or perhaps criticism, rather than appre- 
ciation. But when I get communications like Brother 
Bridwell has sent, I feel better about it, and know that 
my readers understand what I am trying to do with THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and that I have their strong and hearty 
moral support, which is the most important influence on 
earth. 


But it must be borne in mind that the paid subscriber 
is the life-blood of any publication, and without an active 
and ever-increasing subscription list, this magazine cannot 
continue to make progress and best serve its readers. 
And it may be pointed out that the publication which gives 
the best service, gives it because of reader cooperation. 
This magazine could not have reached its present influen- 
tial position were it not for the fact that for all practical 
purposes it consists of one great family, all members 
ready to cooperate by relating their experiences and by 
discussing problems which arise from time to time in 
connection with their effort toward helping beautify the 
world. As its Editor, I realize this fact more perhaps 
than many of my readers, and while acknowledging assist- 
ance and cooperation in the past I cannot refrain from 
making a further plea for still more cooperation in future. 


And don’t forget Brother Bridwell’s suggestion about 
sending in new subscriptions for your friends—see full 
page announcement and special Christmas offer in the 
advertising pages. 

MADISON COOPER 





Cats and Dogs 


READER who approved the cat articles in a recent 
A issue of THE FLOWER GROWER tells about Mark 

Twain’s comparison of the cat and the dog as fol- 
lows: 

“Somewhere I once read of Mark Twain’s fond- 
ness for cats and the reason. He stated that when 
one abused a cat, for some time after it would treat 
him with a dignified reserve and would hesitate for 
a good while before “making up.” While a dog would 
soon come crawling on all fours, whining and “boot- 
licking,” all anxious to make up with the one who 


had abused him. And I am inclined to agree with 
Mark.” } 


Well, the Editor of this magazine doesn’t agree with 
Mark Twain nor does he agree with the friend from 
whose letter he quoted above. People who get any such 
impression as that just simply do not know dogs, or if 
they do know dogs they know them but slightly and in a 
superficial way. The fallacy of Mark Twain’s reasoning, 
as above quoted, may be well understood when we con- 
sider human friendships. If one demands that his friends 
treat him with consideration, respect and love at all times 
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he will soon find that he has no friends whatever. Friend- 


ships which are fair weather friendships are no friend- 
ships at all; and if you have a real friend and are not 
willing to take a tongue lashing from him, or her, oc- 
casionally you are no true friend. True friendships are 
not based on fair weather all the time, but must survive 
many storms. 

. The dog which “licks the hand which beats him” does 
not do it from cowardice, but from fidelity, and fidelity 
is the basic principle of all religion. Without fidelity 
there is no such thing as true friendship. Therefore, the 
trait of the dog which causes him to remain faithful un- 
der abuse is not one to be despised, but rather one to be 
extolled. 

MADISON COOPER 





Keep the Garden Clean 


The illustrated article on Dahlia stalk borer, by L. E. 
Miller, in our Dahlia department this month, offers the 
true remedy for many insect troubles,—keep the garden 
clean. 


While we are all interested in knowing the nature of 
the different diseases, troubles, etc., which afflict our 
gardens; and while we are also desirous of knowing how 
to combat the different pests which bother us; yet we are 
even more anxious to know that the remedy for a great 
many of these things lies in cleanliness. The well ordered 
garden has no place for trash, weeds and rubbish, and such 
should be promptly disposed of. The Editor, for one, will 
not say that all these things should be burned. Burning 
will be too much of a job. A better remedy is to compost 
them under proper conditions. 

Garden writers, generally speaking, do not lay stress 
enough on the necessity of keeping the garden clean. A 
few lessons in order and cleanliness in the garden might 
be valuable as lessons applicable elsewhere. The orderly 
person, with a well ordered mind, will not allow his or her 
garden to become cluttered with rubbish and weeds. It 
does not square with a natural sense of order. 





The Meaning of a Garden 


A garden means different things to different people, de- 
pending on their attitude of mind and some other things, 
but Robert Gordon Duncan gives in our first page article 
this month, “What a Garden Means to Me,” some interest- 
ing thoughts. 

There are many things on earth which should be inter- 
esting to many people who pay no attention to them; and 
a garden is one of the important things which should have 
the attention of a much larger proportion of our citizens. 
While a garden is not all there is of living and not the 
ultimate end and aim of every individual, yet the greatest 
men and women of all time have been interested in gar- 
dening. 

But read what Brother Duncan says about what a gar- 
den means to him. It is surely worth reading. 





Commercial growers of flowers or flower stocks who ap- 
prove THE FLOWER GROWER should assist the good work 
which it is doing by mentioning and recommending THE 
FLOWER GROWER in their catalogues and printed matter. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is essentially a cooperative enter- 
prise and is depending on its friends for its growth. Its 
record of accomplishment and performance should be suffi- 
cient indication of what it is likely to do in future. 








My Christmas Rose 


My garden’s asleep, tucked in, dreaming, 
Under a leaf-quilt of Pin and Black Oak * * * 
Only Juncos and Chickadees in it * * * 
Clouds hang heavy blue-black with winter’s snow; 
As I wander around it whispering 
To the bulbs I planted,—Jonquils, Scillas, 
Heavenly blue Squills, yellow hooped 

- Daffodils,—I spy under the Yew-tree 
A wide spreading clump of Black Hellebore, 


I had fully forgotten its planting, 
I laughed ;—yes I cried a wee bit 


As I bent above it,—“My precious Rose,— 
My Christmas Rose” * * * Cares rolled away as 
I drank in its beauty,—beauty of leaf— 

Full flower and bud,—acid-etched petals 


Of delicate porcelain, purple and 


Pale rosed limned, * * * black stamened center 
In spirals arranged, * * * mystery clings 

To it like the Passion Flower, * * * but I 
Love it, I love it, * * * best Rose of the year! 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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The Editor’s older brother wore a seven and on 
hat and the Editor’s father required a hat on 
of a size larger than that. Naturally the Editor 
only a seven and one-quarter hat, for this reason, hag 9 
felt his own deficiency in size of cranium. Well, i¢ 
Editor’s friends keep on writing him every day ag they 
do now, about how much they like THE FLower Grown, ) 
and what great satisfaction they get out of it, this de. 
ficiency in head will be made good by an unnatural 
which results from an over-estimation of one’s own 


But seriously: Nearly every mail brings compliments 


for. 


me. 


attitude. 


for THE FLOWER GROWER. Now friends, don’t use 
of praise always, but criticise when criticism is called 
If you see things in THE FLOWER GROWER 
_ you do not approve of, or other things which might be 
improved in some way, don’t hesitate to write and tell 


Remember that the Editor is strong for a balanced 

viewpoint, and he begs of his friends to adopt the same 

One should not criticise just for the sake of 

finding fault, but yet there is no reason why one should 
accept everything as offered without protest. 





The Ascent of Sap 


THE whole domain of plant physi- 
ology, no subject is of more fascinat- 
ing interest than that of the ascent 

of sap. From the birth of the — 
to the death of the great tree whic 

arises from it, the water stream, on 
which all vital activity depends, from 
root to leaves, is continuous; rapid dur- 
ing periods of fine growing weather, 
slow during times of cloudy skies and 
rainy weather, but unceasing. Even in 
Winter, when vegetation rests, woody 
plants may still give off some water to 
the air and replenish their supplies by 
drawing a corresponding amount from 
the soil. It is in the case of great trees 
with large, leafy crowns that the phe- 
nomenon assumes its most imposing 
aspect; for then the quantity of water 
lifted from the earth and passed to the 
air by leaves as vapor is vast, and the 
height to which it ascends may be one 
hundred yards or more. It is therefore 
not surprising that, since the earliest 
days when men took an interest in nat- 
ural phenomena, the problem of the 
ascent of sap should have engaged their 
attention. 

As the result of the numerous inquiries 
which have been made into the nature 
of the mechanism of this hydraulic sys- 
tem, the view that has gained widest 
acceptance is that which ascribes the 
lifting power of the leaves to the osmotic 
pressure of their cells. Exposed to the 
air, these cells, when full of water, offer 
little resistance to evaporation from their 
surfaces, and the water vapor which they 
lose diffuses through the leaf spaces and 
stomata into the air. But in losing 
water, the cells regain automatically the 
power of absorbing more from surround- 
ing cells and neighboring stores of water 
in the woody vessels. For, as water 
passes from these cells. their sap be- 
comes more concentrated, and since the 
sap consists of substances such as sugar, 
which are able to exercise osmotic pres- 
sure, water will be drawn from any near 
source. Thus, in the course of a sunny 
morning, all the cells of the leaves will 
lose some water and in all the sap will 


be concentrated. In that state the leaf 
must wither unless its cells can sage 
their supplies of water. This they do 
by absorbing some of the water contained 
- ae fine vessels of the veins of the 
eaf. 

So far the mechanism is fairly easy 
to understand, but now the question 
arises—what happens when water is 
withdrawn from the fine vessels of the 
veins. The leaf which we are consider- 
ing may be at the top of a tree more 
than three hundred feet high, and there- 
fore any difference of atmospheric pres- 
sure set up between outside air and that 
in the vessels will not suffice for water 
to rise to such a height. If the vessels 
which extend in unbroken connection 
from the leaves to the roots could be 
kept full of water, the suction exerted by 
the leaves would be sufficient to lift the 
water to great heights, for measure- 
ments made of the suctional force ex- 
erted by the concentrated sap of the 
cells of leaves have shown that it may 
exceed ten atmospheres. But how may 
the vessels be kept full of water? The 
root absorbs water with such avidity that 
a pressure may be set up which in cer- 
tain cases may express itself in bleed- 
ing at cut surfaces. This pressure, how- 
ever, is relatively small, and will not 
suffice to drive water to the leaves of the 
tree. Two alternative hypotheses have 
been put forward to account for the 
keeping full of the vessels. One imagines 
a series of cellular pumping stations in 
the stem, each engaged in absorbing 
water from regions below and passing it 
into the vessels. No evidence of such a 
regulated system of auxiliary pumping 
stations acting in unison with the leaves 
has yet been discovered. The other al- 
ternative is to believe that the continuous 
or well-nigh continuous water column of 
the vessels from leaf to root when sub- 
jected to the sucking force of the leaves 
is hauled up bodily. Although this would 
at first sight seem a fantastic hypothesis, 
there is this to be said for it: that it 
can be demonstrated experimentally; 
that a water column in a tube may 


subject to a considerable pull without 
breaking. 

There the matter remained until re 
cently, when Sir J. C. Bose, already dis- 
tinguished by his contributions to physi- 
ology, took it up afresh. As the result 
of numerous experiments and ingenious 
apparatus, he has reached the astonish- 


ing conclusion that the ascent of sap - 
is br 


ought about by a pulsating mechan- 
ism consisting of cells which extend 
throughout the whole length of the plant. 
He holds that the cells particularly en- 
gaged in transferring water upwards 
one to another are those which im- 
mediately surround the central gin 
of 7 tissue, and that it is t ough 
this jacket of cells that water asc 
when the leaves are pee ye but iittle. 
In these circumstances, the water passes 
up from cell to cell and surplus water 
is injected from the pulsating cells into 
the vessels, which abut on them. Thus 
a reserve of water is always at hand to 
meet the needs of increased transpiration. 
When the sun shines and the a 
ature rises and the leaves begin to lose 
water rapidly, the pulsating cells reab- 
sorb the water which they secreted into 
the vessels and pass it on to the tissues 
of the leaf. 

It is interesting to note that an 
hypothesis not dissimilar to that now 
put forward by Sir J. C. Bose was sug- 
gested long ago by Herbert Spencer, 
who imagined a kind of peristaltic con- 
traction of the tissues of stems to ac- 
count for the ascent of sap. It is not 
easy to understand what is the precise 
meaning which Sir J. C. Bose attaches 
to the term pulsating cells. Presumably 
it is that these cells have the power of 
decreasing in volume by ejecting or ex- 
creting water, and that others near them 
have the power of ae this water, 
and in turn contracting. ere does not 
appear to be any essential difference be- 
tween this view or that of pumping by 
osmotic pressure. The difference be- 
tween current theory and that put for- 
ward by Sir J. C. Bose, would appear 
to be that in the former all pumping is 
done by the leaves, and in the latter 
that it is done by the cells of root, stem 
and leaf.—From The Gardeners’ Chront- 
cle, (English) 
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Notable Midsummer and Fall Flowers of the Dunes 


OST localities there is a dearth 
ag wild flowers about the middle 
to the last of July, but the great 
number of varieties in our Dune 

Region with its hills, flats, marshes 
and bogs, gives us fresh blooms every 
week from Arbutus and Hepatica to 
Gentians and Witch Hazel. 





BY C. H. ROBINSON 


stalks which send up frequent stems 
rather closely set with lance-shaped, 
alternate leaves, the lower ones 
stemmed and dentate, the upper 
clasping the stem and nearly smooth- 
edged. The long flower spike is more 
or less closely set with bright red 
flowers. The tubular corolla springs 





Downy False Foxglove (Fern Leaf) (Dasystoma quercifolia) 


During the early part of August, 
however, yellow is the dominating 
color, except for the later Wild Roses 
and the Pink Phlox, and a very few 
others; but toward the last of the 
month brighter colors, and many white 
flowers begin to bloom. 


' Among these the Lobelias are inter- 
esting, particularly the Cardinal 
Flower (Lobelia cardinalis). This, in 
ground damp but not very wet, grows 
to the height of two to four feet, but 
in the rich soil of our boggy marshes 
it attains nearly twice that height. 

The last Sunday of August I came 
suddenly upon an area of two or three 
square rods at the edge of a bog, 
closely filled with Cardinals in full 
bloom. The stems were quite close to- 
gether and from five to six feet tall. 
The flower-spikes were, a number of 
them, all of two feet long, and closely 
set with the largest and most perfect 
Cardinal Flowers I have ever seen ;— 
actually, hundreds of the plants. The 
large expanse of brilliant scarlet 
against the background of the thicket 
beyond, was a sight to gladden the 
eyes of any flower-lover. A wide, 
boggy ditch of unknown but danger- 
ous depth was between me and the 
flowers, it was very cloudy and the 
exposure I made on a chance, was a 
failure. 

_The Cardinal Flower is so widely 
diffused that only a short and very 
general description will be here at- 
tempted. 

The stems are simple, hollow, us- 
ually from two to four feet high, 
perennial, and from creeping root 





from a five-parted calyx and has two 
lips, the upper having two erect, 
narrow lobes, and the lower, a broad 
three-cleft one, velvety scarlet. The 
five stamens are united in an erect 


NOTHER interesting Lobelia is 

the Spiked Lobelia (L. spicata) ; 
a small flowered species, haying a 
simple, fleshy stem about one to four 
feet tall. The alternate leaves vary 
greatly in form, from lance-shaped 
to oblong; are large, velvety, and de- 
creasing rapidly in size toward the 
flower spike, which has numerous, 
small, pale blue flowers in_ short, 
smooth calyces. The upper lip of the 
corolla has two small lobes and the 
lower three large ones. It blooms in 
August and grows on higher ground 
than most of the other Lobelias. 


We have also the Large Leaf Blue 
Lobelia (L. syphilitica——Wood) The 
stem, two to four feet high, is erect 
and simple; the leaves oblong, ser- 
rated, lanceolate, acute and somewhat 
hairy. The flowers are light biue, 
showy, about an inch long, each soli- 
tary in the axil of a bract. 


We have also Indian Tobacco 
(L. inflata). It grows in low, wet 
ground and the edges of ponds and 
ditches. The stem is from 12 to 18 
inches long, erect and hairy, rough, 
angular and simple and somewhat 
branched. The leaves are alternate, 
hairy, the lower quite large, the upper 
ones small. The flowers are in leafy 
spikes, peduncled, small and pale blue- 
violet in a large, smooth, inflated 
calyx. The calyces enlarge and form 
round seed-capsules. 

















Rattlesnake Master (Eryngium yuccefolium) 


tube, and the nectar is at the bottom 
of the very long, Honeysuckle-like 
flower tube; so fertilization is gener- 
ally accomplished by the Ruby- 
Throated Hummingbird, which fre- 
quents the flower. It blooms in the 
latter part of August and forepart of 
September in many of the boggy and 
marshy thickets of the region. 


All the Lobelias have a milky, acrid 
juice which is a narcotic poison. In- 
dian Tobacco has long been a remedy 
for spasmodic asthma, and as an 
emetic, expectorant and spudorific, in 
several diseases. It was formerly 
used by some of the Indian tribes to 
mix with their tobacco for smoking, 
especially in religious ceremonies 
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where an intoxicating effect was de- 
sired. 

There are other Lobelias in the 
region which will be omitted in this 
story. 


AV the many yellow flowers 
of this season, we have two Fox- 
gloves: the Downy False Foxglove 
(Dasystoma quercifolia—Wood) ; and 
the Yellow Gerardia or Smooth False 
Foxglove (D. flava). 

The former has a stem three to five 
feet high, paniculate-branched. The 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


feet tall, with numerous lance-shaped, 
alternate leaves, large and sessile. The 
flowers are about an inch across, with 
30 to 40 purple rays radiating from a 
yellowish center, on short stems from 
the axils of the upper leaves. 


The Smooth Aster (A. levia), has 
a stout, smooth stem, three to four 
feet high, with numerous branches, 
each ending in a large blue-purple 
flower with many rays and a yellow 
center. The alternate leaves are 
large, fleshy, dentate, lanceolate, 




















Smooth False Foxglove (Dasystoma flava) 


lower leaves are opposite, large, and 
so much indented that a common name 
is the Fern-leaf Foxglove. The upper 
ones are alternate and smaller. The 
flowers are large, funnel-shaped and 
spreading at the opening; the tube is 
filled with short, soft, wooly hairs. 


The Smooth False Foxglove or 
Yellow Gerardia (D. flava,—Wood), 
has a smooth stem, three to four feet 
high, much branching from the axils 
of the lance-shaped leaves, which are 
narrow, pointed at both ends and on 
short petioles. The flowers and many 
buds are much like those of the 
Downy, but are smooth inside instead 
of hairy. 


About this time of year the Asters 
begin to bloom—one of them much 
earlier. 

“How To Know The Wild Fowers” 
—Dana: says: 

“As about 120 different species of the 
Aster are natives of the United States, 
and as 54 of these are found in North- 
eastern America, all but a dozen being 
purple or blue; and, as even botanists 
find that it requires patient application 
to distinguish these many species, only 
a brief description of the more common 
varieties is here attempted.” 

I think that in the Dunes we have at 
least the “whole 57 varieties,” and so 
rank an amateur as the writer may 
be excused for following Dana’s ex- 
ample. 


One of the largest of our Asters is 
the New England Aster (Aster Nove 
Angle—Wood). It has a short, stout, 
hairy stem—sometimes seven or eight 


pointed at both ends on short petioles. 


The Heart-Leaved Aster (A. cordi- 
folius—Reed), is easily identified 
from the shape of the leaves on long 
petioles. The flowers are numerous, 
but small, with lilac-blue rays and 
reddish centers. 


BErose passing to the flowers with 
colors it may be well to note a 
couple which are colorless or nearly 
so, throughout the whole plant. One 
of these is the Indian Pipe or Corpse 
Plant (Monotropa uniflora). It is a 
very peculiar flower, resembling a 
fungus, but a true flower. It is found 
in the dark, damp woods—more plenti- 
fully among Pine needles, also far 
from Pines. Usually there are from 
four to six white stems from four to 
six inches tall, apparently from the 
same roots, but occasionally a two or a 
solitary one may be found. The plant 
has no green whatever; no branches 
and no leaves except semi-transparent 
scales or bracts. At the top of the 
stem is the large white flower, so nod- 
ding that it bends to face the ground 
—straightening when going to seed. 
It much resembles a Dutch porcelain 
pipe. It may be a parasite on the 
roots of other trees, but I have found 
no evidence of this as the roots are 
loosely in the soil, and frequently, not 
near roots of other trees. It is a 
strange and uncanny flower. 


The last Sunday in August, when 
looking for Indian Pipe, I thought I 
had found one, but on closer inspec- 
tion it proved to be another strange 


flower—one I had never before 

A single brownish-white stem about 
five inches high, without leaves - 
branches, protruded from the dead 
leaves in the dark forest, for about 
half its length, bears in pairs small 
bell-shaped flowers of the same brown 
ish-white with the remainder of the 
plant. They were nodding like the 
Indian Pipe and much resembled i 
though very small—about the sha 
and size of the flowers of the Winter. 
green. It was too dark for a picture 
and I brought it home for identifies. 
tion. I think it is Beech Drops 
(Schweinitzia—Wood) and allied to 
the Indian Pipe. 


CO of the oddest of the flowering 
plants of the region is the Rattle. 
snake Master, as it is called by Down. 
ing in his “A Naturalist in the Great 
Lakes Region,” (Eryngium yucca. 
follum—Wood). 

It blooms rather early in the Spring 
in the wet marsh meadows. The flow- 
ers are inconspicuous, being small, 
white, and collected into a dense head 
at the top of the single stem two to 
five feet high. It is the general ap- 
pearance of the plant with its glob- 
ular, spiny seed-pods which make it 
worthy of note; and besides, it igs 
rather rare. The stem is erect, 
broadly linear, parallel-veined, ciliate 
with remote soft spines; bracts also 
tipped with spines, those of the in- 
volcels entire, shorter than the ovate- 
globulous heads. The leaves are often 
one to two feet long and one-half to 
an inch wide and Wood says of it: 





Fringed Gentian 
(Gentiana crinita) 


“A remarkable plant appearing like one 
of the Endigene—Palm family. It is 
this semi-tropical appearance of the 
plant which at once catches the eye. It 
resembles the Spanish Daggers—Yucca, 
of the sandy shores of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the deserts of the Southwest, 
which the sight of the plant at once 
recalls.” 


Coming now to the last of the fall 
flowers in our region we have the 
Gentians. On the Waukegan Flats a 
few miles north of Chicago, I have 
found the Downy Gentian (Gentiana 
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‘+ is a handsome species 
ula). 
a eal therefore more regular 


d perennl:', | 
a its appearance. The stem is sim- 
ple, erect, slender, rough, and from 
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elve inches high. The leaves 
pes Rate and ovate-lanceolate, half- 
clasping, short and very rough-edged, 
and acute-pointed; the calyx is about 
half as long as the tube of the funnel- 
shaped corolla, which is a brilliant 





White Gentian (G. alba) when 
white; (G. Andrewsii) when blue 


violet-blue, the spreading lobes of 
which have sharp, triangular tops. 


In the Dunes I have been able to 
find but three of the Gentian family: 
The Rose Pink (Sabatia angularis) ; 
the Fringed Gentian, (Gentiana crin- 
ita), and the Closed or Bottle Gentian 
(G. Andrewsii). 


The first is a beautiful little flower 
blooming in the marshy meadows in 
August and September. The stem, 
about five to ten inches high, has 
winged-angles and is sometimes 
branching—the branches opposite. 
The leaves are linear or lance-linear, 
one to two inches long and closely 
embracing the stem. The five-petalled 
flower at the end of each branch is 
five-parted, of a deep rose color, and 
as a distinguishing feature, has a 
sharply-marked, five-pointed star of a 
reddish-brown color in the center. 


Later, usually soon after Labor 
Day but later this season, we have 
the finest of the family; the Blue 
Fringed Gentian, (Gentiana crinita). 
This very beautiful flower is fast dis- 
appearing, owing to automobile tour- 
ists and other vandals who load their 
vehicles with the flowers. However, 
The Societies for the Preservation of 
Wild Flowers and other real flower 
lovers, have finally succeeded in hav- 
ing laws passed for its preservation 
in Illinois and some other states, 
which make its being offered for sale 
or in one’s possession, except by con- 








sent of the owner of the land on 
which it grew, a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine; and these laws, when 
properly enforced, will tend to prevent 
its extinction. 


The Fringed Gentian here is found 
in wet marsh meadows and quaking 
bogs. The stem is stout, one to three 
feet high; round, smooth, erect and 
branching; each branch nearly erect 
and terminating in a bud. The oppo- 
site light green leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, broad at the base and taper 
to a point; are one to two inches long 
and about one-third as wide. The 
calyx is square-angular, bronze-green 
and has four sharp points. The co- 
rolla is a long tube, shaped much like 
some of the garden Pinks, and is a 
bright blue-purple—sometimes a very 
light blue, the four lobes spreading at 
the top and finely fringed at the 
margin. The color is attractive to 
bumblebees, and as it is an annual, 
these insects have a very important 
duty to perform, as self-fertilization 
is not possible. 





Indian Pipe (Corpse flower) 
(Monotropa uniflora) 


The Closed or Bottle Gentian (G. 
Andrewsii), is more plentiful in some 
parts of the region, and as it is a 
perennial, it is not so entirely depend- 
ent upon the bumblebees; though I 
have been much amused in watching 
a bumblebee enter the tightly-closed, 
bud-like blossoms. His performance 
is much like that of a terrier digging 
for a rat, but, finally, he forces the 
closed lobes apart, enters, sips the 
nectar, and then backs out, covered 
with pollen to fertilize the next flower 
visited. 


In addition to these regular or 
orthodox Gentians, I have found two 
freaks or sports. One of these, except 
as to color, is exactly like the Bottle 
Gentian, and some botanists treat it 
as a degenerate of that variety, but I 
find it equally vigorous, and think it 
the G. alba of Wood. It is found in 
the same localities and near the Blue 
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Closed variety, blooming at the same 
time, but I find it named as a distinct 
variety in Wood. 


The other freak differs much from 
any botanist description I have been 
able to find. Its general construction 
is much like that of the Closed, but 
the flower is partly open, vase-like, 
white with green tinge at edge of 
corolla, and with perpendicular green 
stripes on the outside. I have found 
but a single specimen, and when I saw 
it the sun was down, but I went back 
the next Sunday and secured a film. 
The next year when I went to look 
for it, I found a fire had burned the 
marshy thicket and destroyed it. 
Perhaps I may find one again. 





Bee-keepers Should Shun 
“Snow-on-the-Mountain” 


A very popular garden annual is 
“Snow-on-the-mountain,” botanically Eu- 
phorbia marginata. The upper leaves, 
broadly margined with white, are very 
showy, and the plant makes a fine dis- 
play in late Summer, especially during 
a dry season. It has, however, one very 
great disadvantage, which should bar it 
from any bee-keeper’s property. 

According to the Government bulletin 
on “Principal Poisonous Plants of the 
United States,” large quantities of Fall 
honey are made unsalable in districts 
where the plant is abundant. The honey 
is hot and disagreeable to the taste, but 
the poison is not dangerous, though it 
produces vomiting and purging. Some 
persons are poisoned by contact with this 
plant, results being an eruption similar 
to that produced by poison ivy. 

“Snow-on-the-mountain” is a native of 
the West and Southwest, but is now be- 
coming naturalized in many parts of the 
United States, and is said to be ap- 
pearing in Europe. In the garden it 
self-sows persistently, but can be kept 
in bounds by weeding and clean cultiva- 
tion, as it does not root deeply. Its poi- 
sonous properties are shared by other 
members of the spurge family. We all 
admire the plant as an ornamental fea- 
ture, but it would be wise to avoid it in 
a bee-keeping section, where it might 
readily become naturalized, especially in 
sandy waste land. It might easily be- 
come a serious question to honey pro- 
ducers. (Rural New Yorker) 





Watering Plants In Pots 


This is not quite so simple as it ap- 
pears to be, and many plants are an- 
nually ruined by careless watering. The 
golden rule, of course, is never to water 
a plant when water is not required, but 
only experience can teach the grower 
just when moisture is needed. Some- 
times plants are allowed to get too dry 
and it is difficult to moisten the balls 
of earth thoroughly. In such a case, 
after water has been given, a plant or 
two ought to be turned out of their 
pots, and if the soil has not been thor- 
oughly moistened the whole batch should 
again be watered, or the bottom soil 
may, thereafter, be absolutely dry, al- 
though that on the surface may be quite 
moist. 


A ScottTisH GARDENER, (In Garden- 
ing Illustrated) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Popular Bungalow on Pacific Coast* 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


T IS amazing how little things— 
minor details, along with good pro- 
portions, careful placing of win- 

dows, appropriate selection and use of 


materials, and good color, will lift even 
the little house out of the common- 
place and put it in the class of indi- 
viduality and architectural distinction. 








FOXES 


BED_zOor 
IFOXIS:S 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 


swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 








about these little things. 
long way toward increasing the resale 
value of a home. 





Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 5-E-1 
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There still is another point of view 
They go a 


This five room bungalow merits 
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careful study because it not 
offers a large amount 
within limited space, but for the ft 
ther and no less important reason that 
it proves that architectu: t 


: , € i$ econo 
That little things count in siete 
ances. s 


Before you go into the bungalow to q 


inspect the plan and equipme 
study the exterior. Note how ha 
yet really very beautiful it is, There 
are no wide overhanging eaves to in- 
crease building costs and darken the 
rooms. Simplicity dominates every- 
where, and yet if you note the little 
things, such as the arched entrance 
doorway, the casement windows, the 
pitch of the roof, the wide shutters 
with an old-fashioned touch, the brick 
entrance steps, you will see: that de. 
tails like these and good proportions 
have given this house all the earmarks 
of a much more expensive home than 
it really is. 

The spirit of the bungalow is eolo- 
nial, a style that outlasts passing fads 
and fancies. There are five good 
rooms and bath, all of which can be 
pane comfortably on a 45 foot city 
ot. 


‘A full basement is provided. Algo 
attic space reached from stairs lead. 
ing from the kitchen. 

Each room has cross ventilation and 
cross light. A stunning fireplace dom- 
inates the living room. The kitchen 
has been planned to provide cupboard 
— and to economize in steps and 
abor. 


French doors open directly from the 
dining room to a terrace, and the 
arched opening between dining and 
living rooms gives the effect of a large 
expanse and plenty of space in what 
is really a minimum amount of floor 
space. 

The house is frame, with shingle ex- 
terior and shingle roof. It is stained 
white and trimmed with green blinds. 
Study of the plans will reveal how 
carefully each foot of space has been 
used to provide every convenience and 
comfort in a surprisingly small area. 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR: 


The bungalow type house is becom- 
ing more and more a favorite with 
the passing of the years.' Rooms all 
on one floor save steps and stair- 
climbing for the house-wife; and the 
exterior appearance of the bungalow 
is pleasing in many situations. 

In this connection it might be sug- 
gested that the location of the home 
has much to do with the type of archi- 
tecture which should be selected; and 
one should consult a local architect on 
this point. It will not do to follow in- 
clinations and notions, especially if 
they are based on nothing.more im- 
portant than mere whim. There are 
many situations where the bungalow 
type of house will suit surroundings 
better than any other. Consider care- 
fully the building site before finally 
adopting any particular style of archi- 
tecture. 
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Do Women Make Final 


Decision on a Home? 
BY MAURICE I. FLAGG 
Director of Service 
The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau of the United States 
(Copyright, 1924) 


though men may pay the bills 
Ea oe a 4 decisions on a home are 
usually made by the women. 

This statement is not based upon 
guesswork or hearsay. If the Small 
House Service Bureau movement has 
proven only one thing, during its three 
years of service, it is the fact that the 
buying power in the home building mar- 
ket is represented by feminine tastes and 

isions. 
oor is easy to understand why such 
things as closets, convenience outlets, 
linen chutes, step and labor saving de- 
vices, and other time and labor saving 
equipment play so important a part in the 
selection of a home plan and the erec- 
tion of a house. Women are demanding 
more and more little things, which per- 
haps do not appear to count as essentials 
from the point of view of a man, but 
are nevertheless highly important in 
getting house work done with the least 
possible expenditure of effort and time. 
For this reason, the whole idea in mod- 
ern home building is toward smaller 
homes, and more space and labor sav- 
ing equipment. 


AS WE SEE IT 


For the past three years The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau has 
served as counsellor to thousands of 
home builders. We have arrived at some 
definite conclusions about what influences 
people in the selection of plans, building 
material and home equipment. We think 
we know something about the buying 
power in the home building market. We 
know the average length of time re- 
quired for people to make decisions. 
Thousands of questions come into our 
National as well as Regional Bureau 
Offices. These questions point clearly to 
the fact that the buying power is the 
woman, at least nine times out of ten, 
as far as smaller homes are concerned. 

Home building is a basic industry. It 
is one of three absolute necessities,— 
food, clothing and shelter. People must 
eat, must be clothed and must have pro- 
tection from the elements. Certain con- 
ditions, such as the money market, 
prices, strikes, supply and demand, in- 
fluence the volume of business, but after 
all shelter is a necessity for which there 
is an increasing demand. 


A GREAT INCOMING TIDE 


Each day tons of earth are taken out 
of the ground to prepare for foundations 
upon which will be erected thousands 
of smaller homes. These homes will re- 
quire bricks, lumber, shingles, heating 
plants, insulation, paint, furniture, and 
a hundred other commodities necessary 
@* the comfort and convenience of the oc- 

cupants. This demand for smaller 
homes is like a great incoming tide which 
never ceases to reach a shore line every 
twenty-four hours. No matter what 
happens this tide never fails to come in. 

Each day this great incoming tide 
changes. It represents buying power 
and a new market. It rolls up like a 
huge breaker and spreads millions of 
dollars onto a wide shore line. Each day 





thousands of people are ready to make 
decisions and take the step that may 
spell disaster, disappointment, waste, 
loss of money, or success, savings, good 
investment and happiness, depending 
upon how carefully their decisions on 
vital points are made. 

Statistics show that from two and one- 
half to three years pass between the time 
the average home builder first becomes 
interested in erecting a home and its 
completion. What does this time ele- 
ment mean to home builders, to mer- 
chants, to manufacturers seeking mar- 
kets for their products? 

Our observation of the home builder,— 
and we know him as well as almost any 
other organization in the country—is as 
follows: 

He spends many weeks and months 
drawing sketches, investigating, study- 
ing plans, materials, equipment, new de- 
vices. Decisions are not made instantly. 
The money to be spent for a small home 
may represent savings of a lifetime. 
Facts are demanded. Home builders 
want to be sure about all details. They 
want questions answered. While the 
element of cost, or the amount of money 
that people can afford to pay for the 
erection of a small home, influences to 
a large extent the selection of the type 
of home and equipment, at the same 
time little unexpected things very often 
influence final decisions, and as I have 
said, those final decisions are usually 
made by the woman. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DEMANDED 


For example: Only recently, and after 
many weeks of study, which included 
comparison of a group of home plans, 
a decision was made by the woman in 
the case, based upon the number of miles 
to be saved each year in walking to and 
fro in a kitchen. This woman had 
studied kitchens so carefully that a 
routing of steps to save labor and time 
was her hobby. She demanded a work- 
ing kitchen arranged to speed up house- 
work and to give her sufficient time for 
community and social work. She found 
that the placing of a kitchen sink. so that 
it would save a foot or two of needless 
walking every time she went from the 
sink to table would save approximately 
one hundred thirteen miles of unneces- 
sary travel each year. Counted in hours 
this meant more than two weeks’ time, 
which she could spend profitably at other 
work. 

This is perhaps an extreme case, but I 
mention this merely to point out that a 
house plan is one thing, and a house 
planned to incorporate those features 
that assist women in time and labor 
saving, is quite another thing, and 
women are recognizing the difference. 





Mulching 


M ULCHING was more practised in the 
days of our forefathers, and, like a 
good many more things, I am afraid it 
is much under-estimated by present-day 
gardeners. To mulch with some loose 
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material will be a great gain in prevent- 
ing evaporation, thus lessening the 
amount of watering required. This is 
better than flooding the warm soil with 
water at a lower temperature, a fruitful 
source of many crops suddenly failing. 


A mulch may consist of loose straw 
or litter, but where appearance has to 
be considered, as in the flower garden, 
it may consist of cocoanut-fibre refuse, 
spent tan, or even moss litter. Previous 
to its application the soil, of course, 
should be well soaked. If the object of 
mulching is to supply additional nourish- 
ment to the plants then it should consist 
of well-rotted manure, or fresh soil with 
some good “artificial” mixed with it and 
the plants watered through this in dry 
weather. Experienced gardeners are 
fully alive to the value of mulching, and 
contrive to have a plentiful supply of 
material handy to keep moisture from 
evaporating from the soil. 


One of the most important points, 
however, is the saving of labour. Plants 
that require watering every second or 
third day can, when mulched, go for a 
fortnight or three weeks without fur- 
ther watering, according to the weather. 
Then, again, there is the retainin, of 
warmth in the soil, which is not the case 
when frequent douches of cold water are 
given, for when this is evaporated into 
the atmosphere it leaves the soil colder 
than before. 

As to the material, it does not matter 
what it is so long as it prevents the 
moisture from evaporating. Manure is 
most frequently used on account of its 
supplying the plants with food when 
rain falls to carry it into the soil. 
Manure is objected to by some because 
of its untidy appearance, but this can be 
remedied by covering it with a little 
soil, Cocoanut-fibre refuse is a good 
mulch for flower beds near the house, 
as it looks better than the bare soil. 
Climbers on houses and walls, especially 
those facing south, will be greatly 
benefited by a mulch of some kind. 


All shrubs and trees planted in Winter 
and Spring should have the surface soil 
hoed over, given a good watering, and 
the mulch put on as soon as possible 
before the sun has power to evaporate 
the moisture. For these there is nothing 
better than half-rotted manure, as the 
shrubs and trees will then receive 
nourishment when the rains wash the 
goodness down to their roots. 


Break up the manure, taking care that 
enough manure is put on to caver thor- 
oughly the soil. If this is properly car- 
ried out no more water will be required 
the whole of the Summer. Now manure 
is getting so scarce I sometimes have to 
fall back upon the grass from the 
mowing-machine and coarse grass cut 
with the scythe. In both cases a thick 
covering is put on. Peat moss, cocoanut- 
fibre, old tan, and even slates and tiles 
can be employed so long as they prevent 
the moisture from escaping. Trained 
fruit trees on walls, such as Peaches and 
Apricots, are benefited by mulching. In 
this case a manure mulch should always 
be put on if possible. Well water and 
hoe the ground first, and if very hard 
slightly prick it over with the fork be- 
fore the mulch is put on. Moisture-lov- 
ing plants, like Begonias, are greatly 
benefited by mulching. Dahlias will re- 
quire more frequent watering after 
mulching than other things as they are 
such voracious feeders. 


F. H., (In Gardening Illustrated) 
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dHE FLOwER GRowER 


Flowers for Buildings and Institutions 
BY MARGERY QUIGLEY 


LOWER arrangement for institu- 
F tional buildings has a technique 

quite different from that of 
flower arrangement for homes—and, 
we may say with safety and accuracy, 
neithér this technique nor any other 
is practiced with noticeable frequency. 
The bleakest spots in the country 
from the point of view of flowers are 
the interiors of costly buildings. In 
spite of the fact that their broad wall 
spaces and distinctive architectural 
lines give ample opportunity for strik- 
ing and brilliant effects in the massing 
of long-stemmed and unusual flowers, 
they continue to look like the interior 
of Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 


Hospitals and churches do not suffer 
as do town and city libraries, settle- 
ment houses, Y. W.’s, assembly halls, 
dormitories, college cafeterias and 
dining rooms, and country hotels. 
Hospitals and churches usually receive 
quantities of flowers, but are just as 
great offenders in the matter of effec- 
tive and pleasing arrangement. The 
popularity of the olive bottle and the 
water pitcher as flower holders is a 
floral curse of most American institu- 
tions. This is probably the result of 
anybody’s business being nobody’s 
business. Flower arrangement, even 
poor flower arrangement, takes time 
and brains and presupposes flowers; 
all three of which items are seldom 
covered adequately in the budgets of 
most institutions. 


6 Be paper is a plea to private 
citizens who take pleasure in 
growing flowers, to share systematic- 
ally with some neighborhood or com- 
munity institution. It is also a state- 
ment out of fifteen years’ experience 
in libraries of different types, of the 
kinds of flowers which prove attrac- 
tive and successful against institu- 
tional spaces, with the minimum of 
effort and cost. 


A friend and I were “sightseeing” 
the campus of one of our largest and 
most beautiful universities. Its build- 
ings were all architecturally sound 
and many were wonderful. Its lo- 
cation was superb and the landscape 
work, which had been done by its 
School of Agriculture, was full of 
charm. As we came out of the 
library, which in every institute of 
learning is conceded to be “the heart 
of the campus”, my friend said: 
“Wouldn’t you hate to spend much 
time in this library, if you were a 
student? It is so dingy and char- 
acterless?” 

“Yes,” I said, “there is something 
or other which is wrong, but I can’t 
put my finger on what should be done 
to fix it up, if I were librarian there 
with power to change everything 
around.” The building was really per- 
fectly spotless. It wasn’t dirt or dust 
which made it look so friendless. 





We puzzled awhile on what the 
library needed to “style it up” and 
make it a bright spot in campus life. 
Finally my friend exclaimed as she 
looked at hundreds of Irises around 
the library building and at the flower- 
ing shrubs in every direction on the 
campus, “It needs flowers!’ There 
were twenty places for great bowls 
and baskets of flowers and there 
wasn't a green thing inside that build- 
ing! 


"THE cutting garden at Vassar Col- 
lege, established by a small initial 
gift from the alumnae, and the well 
worked out schedule for supplying 
fresh flowers to the college buildings, 
is a model for large institutions which 
desire to stress beauty in everyday 
life. The fresh simple flower ar- 
rangements on the dining tables at 
Vassar, take away all suggestion of 
quantity cooking and mass serving; 
and the rather formal drawing rooms 
in the dormitories are made very 
human and charming with the larger 
flower effects supplied by the students 
of the Botany Department. 


Enthusiastic individual donors may 
go a bit too far in their gifts of large 
effective floral offerings. Every in- 
stitution can record one such unwel- 
come gift like the dangerously prickly 
Century Plant presented to a chil- 
dren’s library a week after its solitary 
bloom had died; or the Rubber Plant 
so gigantic and out of style that it was 
foisted upon an already overcrowded 
orphans’ home; or the myriads of fo- 
liage plants from the City Park, be- 
cause the sweetheart of the maid of 
the president of the _ institution’s 
Board was first assistant park gar- 
dener. 

Many more institutions, on the 
other hand, can record with sincerest 
thanks, the appreciation, often shy or 
inarticulate, of hundreds of visitors, 
over some pot, or basket, or bouquet 
of homey flowers. No institution ex- 
cept a hospital can get too many dona- 
tions of cut flowers or of money with 
which to buy them. A bowl of old- 
fashioned Scabiosas, brought to a 
library by a farmer woman on her 
way to the town market, created an 
interést in unusual flower books and 
catalogues, and started many a shy 
reminiscence over the library desk. 

A memorial fund for the purchase 
of flowers in an institution in a 
crowded district, however small the 
amount of money, is a living tribute 
of far more value than all the money 
which could be spent for “perpetual 
care” in the local cemetery. 


BoakDs of Trustees, especially at 
Christmas time, often have great 
difficulty in expressing tactfully and 
not too expensively their appreciation 
of the work of the institution with 
which they are connected and of its 
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management. Those of them at leas: 
who have at one time been Paid in.” 
stitutional workers themselves. kn. 
how inadequate is the customa: bo 
of candy to each employee. A tt 
of Christmas decorations from th 
Board as a whole is so much Wiser 
and more appreciated. But better yet 
is the fund to be used throughout the 
year for flowers; or the fund to pur. 
chase one or two good vases in keep. 
ing with the building. 

An inStitution equipped with simple 
beautiful flower containers in variety 
is thrice blessed,—and far to seek 
The usual unsatisfactory procedure 
for obtaining suitable flower holders 
is for the members of the staff to buy 
one good vase together, with al] the 
irritation which comes from joint 
ownership and tastes not in common 
One sometimes feels strongly that 
the equipping of the institution with 
good vases should be as much a part 
of the bids for furnishings as is the 
supplying of lighting fixtures or wip. 
dow shades. | 


Quite as often the institution cap. 
not count upon gifts of flowers with 
any regularity, particularly in the 
Winter. Suppose the _institution’s 
staff is unalterably opposed to Palms 
and Begonias, and Ferns and Gerani- I 
ums, and all the potted stuff which is § 
so often sicklied o’er with the pale e 
cast of death because no one waters j 
the poor plants on Sundays or over b 

t. 
I 
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the holidays; or because the demands 
of ventilation are too much for it. 


Suppose artificial flowers and dusty b 
Bitter Sweet are also taboo. What le 
can the institution do after the Christ- s] 
mas greens are gone and the bunch f 
of winter seed pods has outlived its D: 
interest? 0] 

Sprigs of shrubs kept in a dark pe 
room out of sight until tiny leaves P 
and buds begin to sprout will prove bi 
a solution as early as the first of lo 
February. Forsythia is the best of & ay 
these shrubs to begin forcing. Its av 


Japanese-like beauty and its seeming 
perishability are each year unfailing 


sources of interest to visitors in insti- th 
tutions. Barberry with as many red ao 


berries as possible and Spirea may be di 
made to sprig in about the same way . 
and the results, while not quite 90 
dramatic as those of Forsythia, will : 
fill the big spaces with green interest 
while the snow is still outside and th 
stimulate many persons to go home : 


and do likewise. One year it seemed ee 
to me that half the children I met on lon 
the streets of my village told me how fiv 


their Apple twigs were coming along, of 
just because they had seen some early 
Apple sprigs in the children’s room of N 
the library, and were copying the idea ‘ 
at home. ey 





IF the institution has a small plot cla 
of ground and attempts to raise —_ 
the major part of its own flower det sel 
orations, the best all-summer crop, bed 
believe, is Petunias. They grow ab red 
most like weeds in beds or window ona 
boxes and give excellent effects whet bud 






stalks a foot long at least are cut 





OR age aan oe ales mn el 
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‘nieres which are usually so hard 
grr for cut flowers make good 
containers for great bunches of long 
Petunia stems. They last a long time 
and their odor is faint and pleasant. 

Columbine and Cosmos rank next 
in length of service after they are cut 


7 and arranged, and also in adjustabil- 


ity to the character of the containers 
and the spaces to fill. 


In institutions one has to sink per- 
sonal likings in favor of what pleases 
the majority. Flowers with strong 
odors, however pleasant they may be 
to the manager of the institution, 
must be discarded because of the pos- 
sible effect upon persons who may use 
the building. Hyacinths are thus 
automatically eliminated, likewise 
Lilies of the Valley in pots and red 
Trillium among the wild flowers. 
Pollen, too, must be considered. Gold- 
enrod or Queen Anne’s Lace can call 
forth more black looks and unkind 
words than their picturesqueness will 
counterbalance. 

In general one ought to grow the 
giant varieties of what a worker in 
an institution called “cast iron flow- 
ers’—Zinnias, Calendulas, Marigolds 
and possibly Calliopsis. 

Other things to be considered when 
raising flowers for use in public in- 
stitutions are the treatment the flow- 
ers will receive at the hands of the 
janitor and the smelling and handling 
by the interested and admiring public, 
the length of time the flowers will 
look fresh though the water may not 
be replenished with regularity, the 
length of stem. If large flower stalks 
shed some of their petals with great 
frequency, as Phlox do, they do not 
pay to cut for institutions which are 
open daily and where dusting is not a 
perpetual process. Hollyhocks and 
Poppies seemingly cannot be “house- 
broke.” When cut they are a total 
loss. Flowers which bring in ants or 
aphids, like Nasturtiums, must be 
avoided. 


Here we may say a kind word for 
the Canna, especially the newer pink 
varieties. If the Cannas when cut 
do not have to be carried any great 
distance and are not jarred or shaken 
or bruised, they will serve an institu- 
tion’s purpose wonderfully. 

The Canna flowers when taken away 
from the large leaves have somewhat 
the effect of Lobelia, and are very 
good where great splashes of color are 
needed, as against a grey wall. The 
long racemes stay fresh for four or 
five days without change or addition 
of water. 


N planting for cutting, the planner 
of an institution’s flower patch must 
“with 
claws that catch.” People always 
seem to feel that they may help them- 
selves to whatever grows on public 
or semi-public grounds. “Well, it 
says Public over the door! Ain’t it 
free?” is the retort most often heard 
from little vandals who hold a Tulip 
bud or a fine full Peony head tightly 
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squashed in a damp little palm. The 
four flowers whose appeal cannot be 
resisted by such anti-social folk are 
Lilacs, Tulips, Peonies and Gladioli. 
One leaves the buds just another 
night, so that the building will have 
fine fresh flowers in the morning. 
But the next morning on the way to 
work one recognizes the discarded de- 
capitated flowers in the gutter a block 
or two from the spot where one ex- 
pected to see them blooming so gaily. 


If possible, flowers for the institu- 
tion’s bowls and vases should be 
picked before “closing time” and left 
overnight in water almost up to their 
necks, with no pressure on the stems 
and no attempt at arrangement. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that 
flowers so treated stay fresh longer. 
The other reason is that flowers so 
picked are safe for democracy, (or 
rather from democracy), the next 
morning. 

It is no light task to fill the spaces 
of an institution with fresh flowers, 
but the pleasure which is given by the 
flowers is more than a hundredfold 
greater than results from flowers in 
a home. For the gardener who gives 
to an institution and for the worker 
to whom is delegated the almost in- 
terminable task of filling the vases 
and baskets and bowls suitably, there 
is a motto to repeat, “Let us not be 
weary of well doing.” 

Just suppose, for example, that each 
cafeteria in the United States should 
some noon show forth some really beau- 
tiful and simple bunches of flowers. 
What would be the effect for that one 
meal in terms of reduced nervous ten- 
sion, not considering the effect on 
table manners and sentimental mem- 
ories? Suppose every gardener, once 
a Summer, sent a box of flowers to a 
public library in a crowded neighbor- 
hood? 





Gardening With Rocks 


A GREAT many people build rock 
heaps and stick plants among the 
interstices to dry up and perish, under 
the mistaken idea that they are rock 
gardening. Rock gardens, too, are in- 
stalled very often in locations where 
they have no proper place and are 
mere excrescences on an otherwise 
fair landscape. 

But gardening with rocks is another 
matter and it is next to impossible to 
grow certain plants and pull them 
through the scorching dog days that 
prevail over vast stretches of the coun- 
try without the use of rocks to keep 
the roots cool and preserve moisture. 
In practical effect, the rocks in the 
case are a good mulch, and that is the 
real function of the rock in rock gar- 
dening,—providing a cool run and 
helping to retain moisture. 

The growing of that class of plants 
known as Alpines or rock plants is 
gaining ground and no more interest- 
ing feature of gardening can be found 
and none that requires more exact 
gardening knowledge to be successful. 
But as to gardening with rocks, and 
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how to use them for practical effcct, 
even if they are not altogether con- 
ducive to beauty while waiting for 
foliage to cover them: Both the hand- 
some purple Rock-cress, Aubrietia, 
which furnishes beautiful sheets of 
color in the Spring, and the white 
Rock-cress, Arabis, a hardier and alto- 
gether easy plant to grow, are diffi- 
cult subjects to get through the Sum- 
mer. If planted in the shade for pro- 
tection from the sun it becomes leggy 
and spindly. If given the sun it needs, 
the chances are excellent that it will 
be burned up. 


Here is where the rocks come in. 
Small chunks of limestone rock, an 
inch or inch and a helf in thickness, 
may be sunk even with the surface of 
the soil, on the flat side, and between 
them the Aubrietias may be planted. 
They should be started early and per- 
mitted to become established before 
the hot weather sets in. Once the hot 
days come, care must be taken to see 
that they receive frequent showers. 
Tided over until the cooler fall days, 
they will make fine mats of foliage 
and cover the protecting stones. A 
light mulch in the Fall to protect them 
from the winter sun is necessary. 

The very handsome candelabra type 
of Primroses may be grown in the 
same way if given rocks about the 
roots and frequent thorough sprink- 
lings and soakings as well. They 
should be planted in the shade. These 
Primroses, hybrids of the compara- 
tively new P. Beesiana, Bulleyana, 
Cockburniana, and pulverulenta, are 
stately subjects in the spring garden 
with their tiers of handsomely colored 
bloom ranging from orange-scarlets 
to purple. 

The seed is of very slow germina- 
tion unless sown as soon as ripe and 
but a few seedlings are likely to ap- 
pear the first year from seed held in 
stock over Winter with others appear- 
ing the following year. It is best to 
get a few plants to start a stock and 
save seed from them, planting as soon 
as it is ripe when it germinates 
freely. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 





Horsechestnuts and Buckeyes 


The collection is nearly a complete 
one and contains all the American 
species and hybrids but the red-flow- 
ered Aesculus Pavia from the south- 
eastern states and the Californian 
species which are not hardy, the two 
Chinese species and the species from 
the Himalayas. The original Horse- 
chestnut, Aesculus Hippocastanum, is 
the handsomest of the whole genus and 
one of the most beautiful trees in the 
world. It was brought to America at 
least one hundred years ago and there 
are many noble specimens in cities and 
towns of the eastern states. The Him- 
alayan Horsechestnut and the species of 
Central China are not hardy here, and 
the Arboretum has not succeeded in ob- 
taining seeds of the North China species, 
Aesculus chinensis, which will probably 
flourish in this latitude —Bulletin of the 
Arnold Arboretum 
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The Propagation of Hyacinths in America 


Hyacinths is considered the 
most difficult of any of the Hol- 
land bulbs. Normal propaga- 
tion is so slow that some other method 


(CC Brin propagation of 


BY J. E. ERDMANN, (Wash.) 


but they are larger and mature in a 
year less than those from scooped 
bulbs. In notching, pick only healthy 
bulbs. Cut a few slices off the nose 
of the bulb to see that no nematodes 





Left—Scooped bulb after 


one season’s growth. 


Center—Mother bulb after three offsets have been re- 
moved. Right—Notched bulb after one season‘s growth 





Left—Scooped bulb partly broken apart. Center—Large 
bulblet still attached to scale. Right—Scooped bulb as dug 


must be devised. When the large 
bulbs are dug some are found with 
two or three smaller bulblets or 
“slabs” attached to the rootplate at 
its base. These are readily broken off, 
and are planted by themselves at a 
depth of three or four inches in fertile 
sandy loam; where after two or three 
years “growing on” they reach salable 
size. 


“Notching” is the easiest type of 
propagation. It yields fewer bulblets, 





are present. The cut edges of the 
rings will be pure white with no yel- 
low stain and no sign of broken cells. 
The dry skin of the scales will be 
dark between the rings but not rot- 
ten. If in doubt about disease, dis- 
card it. The base’ of a bulb suitable 
for propagation is not even and smooth 
but has bumps projecting against the 
outer skin. They are caused from 
buds swelling between the leaves of 
the bulb. With a sharp knife cut a 


notch through the rootplate : 
ing up into the bulb itself only'a a 





ter inch. As soon as cut, bury ; @ 9 


dry dirt for a few hours which wit 


cause the cut to open up. 


To “scoop” the bulb, inse : 
at a shallow slant just wheal the kui 
plate joins the leaves of the bulb In. 
sert to the center and rotate the bulh 
so as to just cut the rootplate awa, 
This is done shortly at digging tims 
Both cut and scooped bulbs are then 
stored in a moist place in a tempers. 
ture of about 90 degrees for six weeks, 
If a greenhouse is available, on the 
pipes under the bench is a good place, 
with the front burlapped off by cur. 
tain. A chicken incubator or brooder 
is a good makeshift. The principal 
thing is the temperature, which must 
not vary too much. A few degrees 
variation does no harm, but 20 de 
grees or more is injurious. In a short 
time the “pearls” begin to form. If 
kept too moist they will rot, if too dry 
too few will start. It takes practice 
to learn just when you are getting 
maximum returns. 


3 TAKES practice to know when a 
bulb is ready to propagate. A bulb 
without offsets is certainly too young, 
A heavy bulb, especially one which has 
little bumps along the edge where 
rootplate and bulb join showing dor- 
mant buds, is best. ‘“Nosing” a bulb 
to make sure of health is advisable, 


After six weeks in the propagating 
frame they are ready for the outside 
bed. Here they are planted right side 
up or even lying partly on their side. 
Notched bulbs make some _ tops, 
scooped bulbs make none. Your soil 
must be sandy, well drained, and 
richer than for Tulips. When dug 
at the end of the growing season the 
notched bulbs are separated and again 
planted, as are slabs from the old 
bulbs. The scooped bulbs are sepa- 
rated and our practice is to plant the 
very smallest bulblets in flats which 
we can protect against bad freezing. 
We never plant this small young stock 
as deep as the larger bulbs. Three 
inches is ample and some loose litter 
will prevent heaving from the ground 
in Spring. When the tops show we 
protect from the severest frosts of 
Spring with coarse straw. 

In scooped bulbs we usually discard 
the rootplate; for while some bulbs 
form on it, especially if cut too deep, 
they are not as good as those in the 
shell of the bulb. In brooder, or prop 
agating frame, these scooped b 
are placed cut side up to better watch 
the formation of pearls or small bulbs. 
Ventilation is given frequently, ust 
ally in the morning. Spraying is also 
done then if necessary. If scooping 8 
carelessly done, and cut is too 
away from the rootplate, fewét 
“pearls” form. The bulblets form @ 
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e of the scales of the bulb as 
po econ in the photos enclosed. 


the feasibility of propagating 
& Sivacinths in America: Mr. June- 
man, formerly in charge of the Bell- 
ingham Station, asks if we can profit- 
ably care for a bulb four years for 
cents. He is doing some work 
with Hyacinths, but when his work 
assumes such proportions that he 
must hire it done, he is of the opinion 
that it will not pay. Our own ex- 
perience is that incompetent help cuts 
down all profit, and when we must 
leave this work for hired hands we 
also will probably discontinue it. 





When 


nine inches apart in the beds. 
planting we trench out the bed, scat- 
ter about ten pounds of bone meal to 
every hundred foot bed which is 


lightly raked in. A roller marker 
which just fits into the beds and 
marks the rows as it is dragged along, 
is passed over it. The bulbs are set 
by boys working from the side of the 
bed, which is shoveled levelful after 
they have passed on. 


Cultivation is begun at once and 
carried on as long as possible in the 
wet Winter. Early in the Spring 
sheep manure is spread over the beds, 
and they are cultivated by hand until 
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Sketches showing how the “scooping” and “notching” is done 


Our alternative is to buy miniatures, 
as the smallest size bulb is called, and 
grow these on for one year. With 
proper care, in the ideal Puget Sound 
country, large size bulbs are formed. 
These we can profitably sell and grow 
on the “slabs” to flowering size. We 
find it inadvisable to cut off the bloom. 
When the blossoms fade, pull out the 
forming seed pods by a slight upward 
pull of the hand as it grasps the flower 
stalk, and dig only when all top is 
dead. Space them in rows seven to 
ten to the three foot row, and rows 


growth of foliage prevents it. No 
watering is done, as in this climate 
it is unnecessary; and the dry Sum- 
mer is ideal to ripen the bulb. Our 
bulbs average slightly smaller than 
Holland grown of the same weight 
and bloom ten days earlier. It would 
seem that they would be the best type 
for Christmas blooming when cultural 
methods are better developed. We 
have had perfect heads of bloom on 
stock not as large as Holland minia- 
tures under our superior Northwest- 
ern climatic and soil conditions. 





Leaf-eating Insects 


~ 


and their Control 


BY C. F. GREEVES CARPENTER, F. E. S. 


unsightly by leaf-eating insects 
which defoliate, or, in less severe 
cases, eat holes in the foliage of the 
trees or plants. This condition is 


Beh are sometimes made 


eu caused by caterpillars or 


etles, and in order to control their 
ravages the attacked plants should be 
thoroughly sprayed with an arsenical 
spray made up of five ounces of arse- 
nate of lead to every five gallons of 
water. This will be found to give 
very satisfactory results, but should 
any of the insects survive the first 
Spraying, a second application should 

made about ten days later. 





This year the tent caterpillar seems 
to be very prolific and is a familiar 
object. The parent moths lay their 
eggs in clusters, usually in half inch 
bands around slender twigs, and when 
these are noticed it is best to remove 
and burn them; otherwise they hatch 
in the Spring into small, but prettily 
striped caterpillars. These feed on 
the young growth, and soon attain a 
length of two to two and a half inches. 
They spin tents between the forks and 
branches of trees; these tents are at 
first grayish-white in color, but later 
become brown. Wild Cherry trees 
seem to be the favorite haunts of the 
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egg-laying moths, and as these trees 
also attract a large variety of in- 


- jurious insects it is as well to remove 


and burn them. 

From the Wild Cherry the cater- 
pillars soon transfer their attention 
to cultivated fruit trees, giving Apple 
trees the choice of selection. They 
are voracious feeders and when they 
are present steps must be taken to 
rid the garden of them. This can be 
done by dipping a torch in oil, light- 
ing it and burning the “tents” or 
homes of these pestiferous insects, or 
by spraying as recommended above 
for the other leaf-eating insects. 

In spraying it will be found very 
satisfactory to use a sticker and 
spreader such as casein, which can 
be purchased at any seed store, as 
this material will increase the ad- 
hesive qualities of the spray making it 
almost impervious to the inclemencies 
of the weather, besides giving it the 
very desirable quality of spreading 
rapidly and evenly. One ounce of 
casein to every five gallons of spray 
should be mixed separately with a 
little water into a thin paste, and this 
should be diluted until it can readily 
be poured into the spray tank or 
bucket. The five ounces of arsenate 
of lead should then be mixed with five 
gallons of water, and this must be 
added to the casein. 

Sometimes plant lice attack the 
young growth simultaneously with 
the leaf-eating beetles and caterpil- 
lars, and, rather than make a separate 
spray, a combination spray can be pre- 
pared by adding one and a half liquid 
ounces of nicotine sulphate to the 
above spray, which will satisfactorily 
control both pests. 


It is as great a help to a plant to 
combat fungous diseases and insect 
pests, as proper nourishment is to a 
child to avoid disease. Manure does 
not always fill the requirements of the 
plant, and it is perhaps a simpler mat- 
ter to purchase plant food from a seed 
store. Plants require a combination of 
phosphorous, nitrogen and potash to 
sustain them properly in all stages of 
their growth. In using commercially 
prepared plant foods, the directions on 
the packages should be strictly ad- 
hered to. Usually, it is advised that 
trees be given from two to four 
pounds of plant food as a top dressing, 
and this quantity depends, of course, 
upon the size of the trees. It will be 
found to have a very beneficial effect 
on the plants, acting like a tonic. 
Plant food should be supplied to lawns, 
shrubbery, flowers and vegetables in 
order to help them give of their best. 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contains some very practical articles 
on propagation; and it is the Editor’s 
hope to have something along this line 
in every issue in future. While THE 
FLOWER GROWER does not cater espe- 
cially to commercial florists, yet the 
methods of commercial florists are al- 
ways interesting and helpful to the 
amateur. 
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My Hobby this Year is the Amaryllis 


BY MRS. W. J. LYNCH, (Iowa) 


T seems each year we flower lovers 

adopt a different kind of flower, 

and this year I have chosen the 
stately Amaryllis. I know it’s stub- 
born at times about blooming, but 
when it does bloom we all forgive it 
and take it to our hearts again. 

I have been told, (and have tried 
it out myself) that the best way to 
plant the seeds is to place them in 
shallow Tin pans or boxes,—wood and 
pots dry out so quickly. Fill your 
pans with sandy leaf mold, (not too 
fine either, but let it be a little on the 
rough order) about four inches deep. 
Moisten good; then spread the seeds 
out all over the soil, but close to- 


gether, just touching each other; then . 


cover with the same soil as bottom, 
but only just enough to hold the seeds 
down. Keep them moist but never 
wet. 

It takes the seeds about three weeks 
to come up, although weather condi- 
tions vary quite a bit; so have pa- 
tience. Place a pane of glass over the 
pan, with a sheet of blotting paper 
under the glass to absorb the excess 
moisture. Do not set the pan in di- 
rect sunshine, but back of other plants 
so the sunlight will strike the glass 
but not be too hot. Leave the seed- 
lings in the same pan for three or four 
months. 

On the treatment of the blooming 
sized bulbs: I find from experience, 
(and a sad one, too), that the bulbs 
must not be watered, when grown in 
pots, from the top of pot; but always 
from the saucers, as it is the fleshy 
roots that need the water, not the 
bulb; and the constant wetting of 
the bulb causes it to shrivel and get 
smaller. Also the water causes the 
Red Rust, so deadly to them. But if 
you do happen to get that awful 
disease in your bulbs take them out of 
their pots and make a strong suds 
of castile soap. Then with an old 
toothbrush scrub them as you would 
a potato. Don’t break off the roots, 
but if black at the ends, clip the ends 
off, then repot. The leaves will die 
down but soon recover again. The 
Rust is caused by too much water 
from the top, or when they are too 
deep in the earth, or from breaking 
off a baby bulblet when not ready to 
be taken off. 

The time to remove the bulblets is 
when they have roots of their own, 
and the dirt is getting into the layers 
of brown shells surrounding the bulbs. 
I heat the soil in the oven real hot, 
then cool and put one-half teaspoonful 
of baking soda to a cup of tepid water. 
Pour into the pot and plant the bulb, 
pressing the earth down gently about 
it. Then water sparingly. Better 
keep them on the dry side than the 
wet. Never let them get soggy. Try 
to keep them just moist at all times, 
and keep them growing all the year 


round. Never let them rest or get 
dry. I know about this after losing 
over a dozen of the very choicest 
kinds. 

Keep the temperature as near sev- 
enty at night as possible to do so, and 
after blooming keep near the glass 
in your sunniest place till the foliage 
is ripened. In Summer place the pots 
under a tree on their sides so they can 
not get too wet, but the frequent rains 
(here in the East) will keep them just 
right, as the water will soak through 
the sides of the pots, and here is an- 
other experience I’ve had with the 
pots. Never use the white hard pots, 
but the soft red kinds. They are por- 
ous and let both air and moisture in. 
But examine the bulbs often during 
Summer to see if they are getting too 
dry and if so then water them a little, 
but never let them dry off entirely and 
don’t disturb the bulbs oftener than 
once in every two or three years and 
not then unless pots get too small. 
A five inch pot is large enough for the 
largest size bulbs, (unless extremely 
large), but every Spring after bloom- 
ing take off about an inch or two of 
the top soil and put on new sandy leaf 
mold, with a little fertilizer of your 
favorite kind. 

If you happen to get a dose of the 
Mealy Bugs go after them with De- 
natured (wood) Alcohol using a small 
camel’s-hair brush to touch them with, 
and after two or three days give them 
another going over to catch all that 
were down in between the brown 
shells on the bulb. 

I have now just forty-eight Am- 
aryllis bulbs. Thirty-four are bloom- 
ing size bulbs, eight are Hybrid seed- 
lings that ought to bloom this Sum- 
mer, and three are Giant Hybrid 
Seedlings, not large enough yet to 
bloom. Then'I have three of the so- 
called Double Flowering Amaryllis, 
but these were just gotten last Sum- 
mer and, of course, have not had very 
good care, owing to my not being 
here to look after them. 

I have planted Amaryllis seeds from 
Germany, also some that a friend sent 
me. I have lost many choice and large 
sized bulbs just from ignorance in not 
growing them right. Some of my 
seedling bulbs are as green as the 
foliage and perfectly smooth, others 
are black and shiny. So surely there 
will be different kinds. 





To Combat Moles 


|b REGARD to your correspondent’s 
inquiry in the July issue as to a 
remedy for moles, my experience may 
be of value. 

When I moved into my new house 
last Summer, I soon discovered that I 
had an enormous number of moles to 
contend with. I studied up all avail- 
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able directions as to how t : 
neh and tried them all. - rid of 
ere are about five met 
rid of moles: sthode 4 get 
1—Dig them out 
2—Trap them 
3—Drive them away 


4—Poison them a 


5—Suffocate them. 


The mole is a great eater a 
nels his way rapidly thom 
ground, seeking his food which is Fen 
ally worms. He has a main run which 
is usually never viable. His evident 
path is usually a lateral. 
To attempt to dig him out, there. 


fore, is usually to court disaster be- 
cause by the time one has dug up a 
number of laterals and ruined the 
landscape, he has to stop because the 
main run is too deep for further ex. 
cavation. However, one can luckily 
sometimes see a lateral in the making 
The thing to do then is to approach 
very quietly, because the mole has an 
acute sense of hearing, and stick 4 
potato fork or some other implement 
six inches back of the “movement” tp 
trap the mole and then dig the mole 
out. 

Traps offer the same disadvantage 
in some ways as digging. If one can 
place the trap over a main run, sue. 
cess is probable, however. 

To drive them away is hard on the 
neighbors. This method is usually ae. 
complished by dropping a castor oil 
bean or moth balls in the runs, 

Poisoning is accomplished by sey- 
eral ways. Some take unroasted pea- 
nuts, coat them with white of egg, and 
roll them in arsenate of lead. Others 
place strychnine in raisins. This bait 
is then placed in the runs. A Dutch 
firm offers for sale a remedy which is 
applied as follows: The tail of an 
angleworm is cut off. The powder pur- 
chased from this firm is placed over 
the cut, the worm is placed in the run, 
and “the moles then leave.” I did 
not try this. 

My most efficient method for get- 
ting rid of the mole was by suffo- 


cation. The run was opened and a 
piece of calcium carbide placed 
therein, after which the run was 


closed. The moisture in the run starts 
up chemical action on the carbide and 
a strong gas is given off. Carbon 
bisulphide was also used in a similar 
manner. My favorite method, how- 
ever, was to purchase “smoke cat- 
tridges” as manufactured by a local 
fireworks concern. These cartridges 
are about four inches long and one 
inch in diameter. They are lighted 
and then pushed down the run after 
which the dirt is replaced. The cat 
tridge burns, liberating an immense 
volume of smoke. At the very end 0 
the cartridge is an explosive tablet 
which on bursting drives the previ- 
ously liberated smoke entirely along 
the run and suffocates the mole 
These cartridges cost about five cents 
apiece and one application was usually 
enough to get the mole. 


NEALE E. TOURTELLOTTE 
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THE FLOwER GROWER 


The Invaluable Delphinium 


Its Culture, Use, and a Selection of Varieties. 


f the Delphinium? It has no 

particular beauty of foliage; it 
does not continue overlong in bloom, al- 
though it is true that by cutting out the 
central spike as it passes, the flowering 
period may be somewhat prolonged; it 
does not wreathe itself in blossom like, 
let us say, Lavatera Olbia—indeed, under 
average cultivation the length of the 
flower-spike is but a small fraction of 
the total height of the plant. Wherein, 
"then, lies its charm? ; 

To the writer the perennial Larkspur 
in its best forms has two great claims 
to popularity. In the first place, its 
spiry, erect, yet not stolid habit of 
growth makes it invaluable for provid- 
ing very necessary variety of outline 
either in the herbaceous border or among 
round-headed flowering shrubs.  Sec- 
ondly, it provides a wide range of blue 
shades, which, after midsummer, are all 
too scarce among hardy flowers. 


To obtain Delphiniums at the best, 
pains must be taken with their culture. 
In a dry season on shallow, underculti- 
vated soil the spikes will be distressingly 
short and crowded, and the plants ‘them- 
selves dwarfed and miserable. In a wet, 
draughty season there is always the 
bugbear mildew to contend with. Soft, 
sappy growth obviously conduces to mil- 
dew. It follows, then, that soil for Del- 
phiniums should be cultivated as deeply 
as practicable and well enriched, but not 
excessively, as regards nitrogenous ma- 
nures. Bone meal and, on loose-textured 
soils, a little basic slag should be in- 
cluded. Two ounces to the square yard 
is a fair dressing of a “slag*” contain- 
ing 22 per cent. soluble phosphates. The 
soil should be quite settled and solid be- 
fore planting takes place. Whatever 
precautions be taken, it will certainly 
be desirable to apply water during pro- 
longed drought, but one really good soak 
and a mulch will under such conditions 
go a long way. 

Two-year plants, that is, those which 
have been established one year, generally 
give the best results, but three and four 
year stools should answer perfectly if 
the growths are thinned when six inches 
to eight inches high. Incidentally, such 
sucker growths make admirable cuttings 
for increasing stock. Whatever the pre- 
cautions in the way of good cultivation, 
mildew will appear most seasons, and 
the conditions under which these plants 
are usually grown make spraying, 
whether wet or dry, a virtual impossi- 
bility. Some varieties are especially 
prone to mildew and should be avoided, 
however desirable they may appear in 
other ways. Needless to say, none such 
is included in the short list of varieties 
which concludes these notes. 

If Delphiniums seem called for in a 
draughty corner where mildew would be 
ikely to make itself especially obnoxious, 
it is best to rely upon plants raised from 
seed, which have, in the nature of things, 
more vigour and so resist the attack of 
the fungus better. Raising Delphiniums 
from seed is an interesting process, and 
it is remarkable how many seedlings 
seem, to the amateur, better than stand- 


—_— 


Werte | lies the admitted charm 


*Our acid phosphat il it- 
able substitut., ‘ = 2 a probably be a suit: 


ard named varieties. Many a novice 
has thought that in a few scores of 
plants he had an army of new sorts 
which would revolutionise everyone’s 
ideas of the Delphinium. Alas! after 
propagation the swans turn out but very 
ordinary geese after all, and quite in- 
ferior to the named varieties they seemed 
so much to excel! 

All this, however, detracts not at all 
from the value of these seedlings as 
border plants, especially when it is re- 
membered that by purchasing or saving 
seed of some good variety, say, Rev. E. 
Lascelles, for instance, the bulk of the 
seedlings will closely resemble the par- 


ent as regards general coloring. A few ° 


rogues can, after all, be readily weeded 
out. Nor is it necessary in many cases 
to select them to colour, for the Delphin- 
ium has this merit—that considerable 
as is the color range (and different 
flowers contain almost every shade of 
blue-purple, whether strong or diluted 
as well as almost pure blue, pink and 
white), “clashing” is unknown. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the 
Delphinium is what is commonly called 
a “blue” flower, but there are, of course, 
sorts with flowers of a shade of dirty 
ivory and one -with blue-white flowers 
(Moerheimi). The ivory-white sorts are 
frankly unacceptable. Moerheimi _ is 
better, though its flowers tend to become 
a washy lilac in wet weather. 


Were it not so, however, it is very 
doubtful if we want a white Delphinium. 
There is, after all, no shortage of white 
flowers. Indeed, many gardens look 
“cold” because white is employed to ex- 
cess. Of white shrubs the name is legion. 
Among herbaceous plants there is cer- 
tainly no shortage. We get white in 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Verbascum, 
Hollyhock, Galega, Phlox, Malva, Sid- 
alcea, Campanula, Anthemis and a host 
of other common plants beside Lilies, 
Asphodel and St. Bruno’s Lily. No! 
Of the two outstanding virtues of the 
Delphinium one is missing in the white 
sorts. 


The propagation of named Delphin- 
iums consists in dividing up the clumps 
periodically and in striking cuttings 
taken—detached with a trace of “heel”— 
from the stools in Spring. These latter, 
which usually make the best plants, 
should be about six inches or eight inches 
long and should be inserted in gritty 
soil and kept just sufficiently close to 
prevent flagging until rooted. A little 
bottom heat is beneficial and tends to 
hurry up what is otherwise rather a 
tedious process, but it must be slight or 
the constitution of the young plant will 
be enfeebled. Seed may be sown either 
as soon as it is ripe or about the short- 
est day. Ordinary seed compost is suit- 
abie, but boxes or pans are preferable to 
prepared beds in frames, since slugs have 
a great predilection for Larkspurs (both 
annual and perennial). The seedlings 
grow quickly and should be pricked out 
before they become drawn and weakly. 
They may go into their permanent quar- 
ters in Autumn and should flower glori- 
ously the following Summer. 

Slugs by no means confine their at- 
tention to the tiny seedlings. In old 
slug-infested gardens they not infre- 
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quently, by repeated grazings, entirely 
destroy full grown plants. This pest 
must certainly be kept in check if Del- 
phiniums are to be a success. A tem- 
porary but often successful measure is 
to sprinkle soot, or soot and lime, around 
the crowns from early Spring until the 
growths have lengthened considerably, 
but the elimination of such slug-harbours 
as box edgings and dressing the land 
when bare with an approved soil fumi- 
gant is at once more effectual and per- 
manent. Nor should the use of a large 
pair of scissors after a shower be con- 
sidered unworthy.—The Garden (Eng.) 





Unhealthy Window Plants 


Gardeners are occasionally asked to 
inspect unhealthy window plants, and 
to advise concerning their treatment. 
Very often it is found that the ill-health 
of the plant is due to mistaken kindness 
on the part of the owner. For instance, 
it is deluged with water day after day, 
with the result that the soil turns sour 
and the plant becomes moribund. An- 
other not infrequent cause of trouble 
may be traced to erratic watering; that 
is, daily attention for a time and then 
a period of forgetfulness, during which 
the unhappy plant receives no moisture. 
A third cause is not uncommonly trace- 
able to the fact that the plant is placed 
directly in a draught. It is not, as 
many suppose, the easiest matter in the 
world to keep window plants in good 
health, and it is only by patient at- 
tention and close observation that the 
cultivator learns the exact require- 
ments—the likes and dislikes—of indi- 
vidual varieties. Careful watering, 
occasional weak doses of stimulant, and, 
in the case of Aspidistras and other 
fine-foliaged plants, occasional spongings 
of the leaves, will go far toward suc- 
cess in the case of pot plants. 


Kirk, (In Gardening Illustrated) 











Arkwright Falls 


One of the beauty spots 
of western New York 





What New Roses Ought We Have? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose. Annual 


bloom in their mid-winter beauty, 

and we will hear of a few—not 
many—of the world’s new Roses. 
When the 1925 American Rose Annual 
appears, it will present its usual re- 
view of all the new Roses of all the 
world, and unless past experience is 
a poor guide, we will have to deal with 
more than a hundred new candidates 
for public favor abroad, with less than 
a dozen of American origin. All the 
preliminary returns, so to speak, in- 
dicate an unusual group of seedlings 
abroad, and it is much more likely 
that we will have to face one hundred 
and fifty candidates for public favor, 
rather than a bare hundred. 

How are these Roses produced? 
The answer is not difficult. There are 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, in 
Germany, France, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg; and now especially in Aus- 
tralia; interested Rosarians, mostly 
commercial, scantily amateur, who 
keep on and on with cross-fertilizing 
and hybridizing, each year sowing the 
seeds that result, and observing the 
plants that come. 

From these seedlings, fond and 
doting parents—as the hybridizers 
usually are—select those that look 
best to them. These are given names, 
usually too long and complicated, and 
descriptions, usually too flamboyant 
and favorable. They are multiplied; 
grown always in the greenhouse, and 
sometimes outdoors; and exhibited at 
one or several of the standard shows 
which give Europe a better chance at 
Rose advance than America yet has. 
At these shows they are judged. by 
authorities provided, and various re- 
wards given or not given. They then 
get into commerce. 


| fe ALL this effort there is a praise- 
worthy desire to improve, but 
there is also a not at all praiseworthy 
indisposition to compare the newcom- 
ers with the Roses already in exist- 
ence. We are likely, therefore, to add 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty names to the list of Roses that 
must be considered, without eliminat- 
ing a similar number on which the 
new sorts are a real improvement— 
if they are any improvement at all. 


There is obviously a great lack— 
that of critical comparisons with for- 
mer Rose sorts, and a matured and 
impartial judgment as to the real ad- 
vantage of a new sort. It would be 


"Tito catalogues will soon begin to 


less than human to expect every Rose 
producer himself to be an impartial 
judge; any more than one could ex- 
pect the fond mother of a lusty baby 
not to believe that particular baby 
was the best that ever had been born! 


Another angle of the situation ap- 
pears on consideration. The major 
part of these hybridizations are made 
abroad, and in the favored climates 
where the Tea and Hybrid Tea blood 
gives more or less continucus satis- 
faction. Exceedingly few are the at- 
tempts to have enter into the stream 
of Rose production, other strains of 


. blood. There is no particular reason 


why the grower abroad should do this, 
(save in an adventurous spirit), and 
generally he doesn’t do it. That not- 
able Australian breeder, Mr. Alister 
Clark, does adventure, and his produc- 
tions bring into the Rose line the 
blood of Rosa gigantea, with certain 
interesting possibilities. 


N AMERICA what is the situation? 

Our able Rosarians who have scored 
the enormous advance in greenhouse 
Roses that make the cut-flower output 
of America greater in volume and 
finer in quality than elsewhere in the 
world, see only greenhouse advance. 
They are working for points of su- 
periority in appeal to the buyer; in 
vigor and ease of growth, in quality 
and color of flower, and, indeed, in 
appeal to milady’s pocketbock in the 
last analysis! The garden to them 
is of little importance, and it is sadly 
true that aside from the productions 
of Dr. Van Fleet and Captain Thomas, 
American-raised Roses that are found 
in gardens, are escapes from the 
greenhouse, and have not been bred 
particularly and especially to meet 
the varied and difficult garden condi- 
tions of those parts of America in 
which Roses may be grown. 


For several years I have been 
sedulously endeavoring to gain the 
confidence of the Rose producers the 
world over, and most of them now 
send advance information of their 
productions,: filling out the standard 
record card of the American Rose So- 
ciety, which really tells all the facts 
that the originator is willing to loosen 
up on. Having account of such of 
these advance items as have been 


made known to the end of the bloom-’ 


ing season in 1924, I can fairly say 
that as yet no startling novelties are 
in sight; no variations from accepted 
difficulties in the direction of greater 
garden adaptability. For example, 
the veteran E. G. Hill tells us the day 
this paper is prepared, of his new 
“Royal Red” Rose, which has notable 
significance for the greenhouse man 
and a barely possible usefulness in the 
garden. 

Captain George C. Thomas is work- 
ing in the garden direction. Martin 
Bilon, at the Bell Experiment Station 
in Maryland, has made many cross- 
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pollinations; and there ma 

continuance of Dr. Van Fleet's med 

— such action, that will be af 

real importance in Americ 

ability. “a 
This is the pleasant pros 

it is a prospect only. ect, at 


No; what Roses do we really want? v 


Referring to the corres 

I get and to the Rose contracts T Maa 
I should say that we want first of ajj 
dependable yellow garden Roses that 
will recurrently bloom during the 
whole of the season when Roses are 
precious in the garden. These new 
yellow Roses must have fragrance 
and form, and definite color, and vigor 
of habit, and bloom dependability, ]¢ 
it would be possible to throw into a 
melting-pot a dozen existing go 
and draw out when the melting had 
happened, one resultant Rose with all 
of the qualities of all of the ingredi. 
ents, we would have this new yellow 
Rose,—but I don’t know where to 
find that melting-pot! 


Then we need a white Gruss an 
Teplitz; and we need a pink Gruss an 
Teplitz; to say nothing of the desir. 
ability of that form of yellow Rose, 
(Somehow, Birdie Blye, one of Dr. 
Van Fleet’s gifts to us, has been over- 
looked, and it comes nearer to being a 
pink Gruss an Teplitz than anything 
else, with the added ability to climb 
if you want it to climb.) 


We need to extend the gorgeous 
vigor and flowerful quality of Fray 
Karl Druschki into other colors, and 
to add fragrance. While doing it we 
need to cut down the leggy habit and 
make a real garden bush out of a new 
race of Hybrid Perpetuals, now being 
virtually neglected the world over. 


It will thus be seen that we need 
dependable garden Roses in positive 
colors, with qualities any Rose-lover 
can tell of any minute. 


The appeal for the hardy, constant- 
blooming or recurrent-blooming climb- 
ing Rose is insistent, but there does 
not seem to be (aside from Ghislaine 
de Feligonde, a French introduction 
by Mons. Turbat in 1916,) «ny break 
in recurrent blooming among the 
hardy climbers grown abroad. Cap- 
tain Thomas has prospects in this di- 
rection of the most encouraging char- 
acter, and he may give us what we 
definitely need. If he could add the 
recurrent-blooming quality to a Rose 
so gorgeously beautiful as Dr. Huey, 
recently given the prized Hubbard 
medal for the best Rose produced in 
America in five years, he would surely 
do a service to the United States 
which would increase the fame that @ 
Dr. Huey properly gives him. 


It ought to be plain what Roses. 
America needs. It also ought to be 
plain that we are not getting them 
fast enough, because not enough peo- 
ple are working to make them. Per- 
haps Rose hybridizing may eventually 
get to be fashionable, and something. 
worth-while result! : 
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due FLrower GrowER 


Notes on My 1924 Roses 


BY A. J. WEBSTER, (Ontario) 


lover. True, the backward Spring 
delayed the bloom a week or two, but 
we have been amply repaid by pro- 
fusion and quality of bloom well above 
rage. 
"El. icllowing notes have been pre- 
pared in the hope that they may be of 
some assistance to those who are plan- 
ning to plant Roses next year. I am 
fully aware that other growers would 
robably vary the ratings somewhat, 
but the varieties are mentioned in 
what I consider to be the order of 
their all-round excellence. The plants 
have had my constant personal atten- 
tion all Summer and I have thus been 
able to observe them closely. 


Ophelia continues to head my list 
in sum total of good qualities, al- 
though she is surpassed in attractive- 
ness of color by some others. How- 
ever, she is so satisfactory as regards 
disease resistance, hardiness, pro- 
fusion of bloom, conformation, growth, 
and fragrance, that she should never 
be omitted from even the humblest 
collection. ; 

Among the more recent introduc- 
tions Mrs. Henry Morse ranks very 
high in my affection despite her sus- 
ceptiblity to mildew late in the sea- 
son. I have never yet had a badly 
shaped bloom from this variety and 
the habit of growth is also symmetri- 
cal. The color is gorgeous,—silvery 
pink on the inside of the petals, deep 
rose on the reverse side, shading to 
orange at the base. Mrs. Henry 
Morse has been almost constantly in 
bloom from 24th June and is entitled 
to second place. 

Richmond and Los Angeles have 
been battling all season for third posi- 
tion on the list, with the honors 
slightly in favor of the former on ac- 
count of its freedom of bloom, per- 
fume, and resistance to mildew. The 
fly in the ointment with respect to 
Richmond is the fact that its color 
fades in the strong sunlight. Also 
unless disbudded to some extent the 
blooms become rather shallow. 

Los Angeles, on account of the per- 
fect shape, substance and exquisite 
color of its blooms, is one without 
which no collection is complete. My 
experience has been that it yields 
fewer blooms than many other vari- 
eties, but these are so charming that, 
even if I got only three in a season, 
I would not discard the variety. In 
go it is a flame pink toned with 

coral-pink and shading to gold at the 
base; the tout ensemble so rich as to 
Suggest things other than those of 
earth. It is aptly named. 


FIFTH place has been accorded to 

Charles K. Douglas, one of the 
newer Roses, and a most brilliant 
scarlet in color. The color resists the 


HE season of 1924 has been a 
ry notable one indeed for the Rose 


sun fairly well, and the plant is of 


vigorous growth, producing a wealth 
of bloom on long, stiff stems. Its 
fault is an absence of fragrance, and, 
I regret to say, a slight tendency to 
mildew. If I were ultra-critical I 
would add that the petals are too few 
in number, but they are so arranged 
that the stamens are covered until 
the bloom is about ready to drop. As 
a cut flower in a vase Charles K. 
Douglas is attractive beyond descrip- 
tion. 

The battle for sixth place has been 
bitterly contested between Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet and George C. 
Waud; but the former has been de- 
clared the winner because late in the 
season the latter fell a victim to mil- 
dew. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is 
a glorious yellow, not as brilliant in 
color as Mabel Morse, but resisting 
the sun better. It is charming in the 
bud and equally beautiful when ex- 
panded. I consider the blooms too few 
in number, but until we get a yel- 
low variety that measures up to the 
standard of this one in other respects 
Pernet will continue to hold its place. 
I might add that the buds open slowly 
but they never ball. Perfume is 
lacking. 

George C. Waud is a Rose of ex- 
quisite shape and of a beautiful car- 
mine-rose color. It is a dwarf grower, 
but despite this fact its stem is often 
eight to ten inches in length. It is 
sweetly perfumed, and altogether a 
most attractive variety but, as before 
stated, somewhat susceptible to mil- 
dew. 


Una Wallace, on account of her vig- 
orous growth, profusion, shape and 
fullness of bloom, length of stem, 
sweet scent and general excellence, 
ranks next. The color is a _ soft 
cherry-rose without shading, and it 
does not fade. It is difficult to offer 
a criticism of this Rose unless it be 
urged against her that the color is 
not particularly striking. 

Ninth position has been accorded to 
Emma Wright, a semi-double Rose of 
the most gorgeous shade imaginable,— 
that is, for the first six hours! I 
regret to admit that the color fades. 
The buds are long and pointed, and 
are produced in abundance through- 
out the whole season. The foliage is 
ample and glossy, and I have observed 
no evidence of disease of any kind on 
this variety. Ordinarily I do not care 
for semi-double Roses but this one 
is so delightful in color and shape 
that it is sure to be universally ac- 
cepted. 


ABEL MORSE is the most cap- 

tivating yellow Rose in my gar- 
den in her earlier stages. However, 
she does lose some of her startling 
brilliance when exposed to the sun’s 
rays for aday. The blooms are satis- 
factory as to shape and fullness but 
they are too few in number. The foli- 
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age is glossy and apparently mildew- 
proof. Her faults are that she is not 
a particularly vigorous grower and 
that her perfume is very faint. I am 
in the habit of taking a Rose to my 
office each morning, and a half-open 
specimen of Mabel Morse was the 
subject of more admiration than that 
given any other variety. 

Madame Abel Chatenay ranks next, 
but she is so well known to all Rose 
growers that comment would be su- 
perfluous. However, I do wish she 
could overcome the habit of growing 
on one side only. 

Twelfth place has been justly 
claimed by Ethel Somerset. She is 
a comparatively recent introduction 
and is a shrimp pink in color. The 
buds are long and the blooms of ex- 
cellent shape and substance. The 
habit of growth leaves little to be de- 
sired, but I would like this Rose better 
if it carried perfume. 

Gruss an Teplitz needs no descrip- 
tion. When all others fail this vari- 
ety goes merrily on bearing flowers 
in the greatest profusion,—if not 
pruned too closely in the Spring. Its 
hardiness also recommends it, but it 
is of value only as a garden decorative 
Rose, the blooms lacking substance 
and the stems being weak. It appears 
to be primarily a Pillar Rose and 
should not be planted with bedding 
varieties. 


Jonkheer J. L. Mock, on account of 
its excellent constitution, hardiness, 
disease resistance and fragrance 
claims fourteenth position. However, 
it opens too slowly to suit me, and the 
buds are so full that they sometimes 
“ball.” It is deep rose in color. 


Christine is in many respects a very 
satisfactory yellow. She yields a 
wealth of bloom throughout the whole 
season,—in fact produces so many 
buds that unless attention is given to 
the little matter of disbudding, the 
blooms will become very small and 
shallow. The buds are a delight to 
the beholder but the color of the open 
blooms does not withstand the sun’s 
rays. The stems,—especially the 
necks,—are inclined to be weak, and 
Christine frequently hangs her pretty 
head. The superb, glossy foliage ap- 
pears to be mildew-proof. 


IADEM is a charming Rose the 

color of which is difficult to de- 
scribe. The long, pointed buds are 
crimson but the flower opens crim- 
son on the outer side of the petals 
and silvery rose on the inner side, 
the whole bloom being impregnated 
with gold. If carefully grown it is 
quite full enough for the taste of the 
most fastidious, but the shape of the 
expanded bloom could be improved 
upon. It blooms profusely and ap- 
pears to be disease-resistant. How- 
ever, this is my first year with it and 
I prefer to reserve final judgment. 

Geisha is a seedling of Madame 
Edouard Herriot and possesses many 
of the characteristics of the parent. 
It is extremely attractive in the bud 
and when partially expanded, but the 
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color is fleeting. It is constantly in 
bloom and is fairly resistant to dis- 
ease. 

George Dickson, our old friend, 
ranks next in spite of his shortcom- 
ings. I think he should be classed as 
a Hybrid Perpetual rather than as a 
Hybrid Tea, on account of his habits 
of growth and blooming and the size 
of his blooms. The color is a deep, 
rich crimson, but it loses some of its 
lustre when exposed to the sun. The 
stems are not sufficiently strong to 
support the immense blooms, and this 
variety also gets its full share of mil- 
dew in a mildew year. After the 
burst of bloom in June the flowers are 
not very plentiful. ; 

Lady Alice Stanley induces in me 
a variety of moods. Sometimes she 
thrills me with delight and when the 
buds ball she disgusts me. However, 
when at her best she presents such 
beautifully finished blooms of deep 
rose with silvery edges that I forget 
her faults. The flowers are very full 
and in damp weather do not open well, 
but she does not offend in this regard 
as seriously as does our friend, Jonk- 
heer J. L. Mock. This variety is 
sweetly scented and is one that I can- 
not afford to be without. 

Mrs. Redford is one of the newer 
Roses of Irish origin. The foliage is 
glossy and mildew-resistant, the habit 
of growth excellent, and the buds long 
and pointed and borne on stout stems. 
In color Mrs. Redford is an even- 
toned orange-apricot,—brilliant in the 
bud and half-open flower, and very 
restful and pleasing when fully ex- 
panded. I am exceedingly fond of 
this Rose, and but for the fact that 
she is rather stingy with her blooms 
she would be much higher on the list. 


EXT in line is the much-discussed 

Chateau de Clos Vougeot. We 
frequently hear it criticized for its 
awkward, sprawling habit of growth, 
but I consider that this fault is more 
than offset by its marvellous color, 
its good stem, its floriferousness, and 
its fragrance. It is so dark as to be 
almost black, and the color holds in 
all kinds of weather. In shape it is 
globular, and might be higher in the 
centre, but discard it? Never. 

Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald occupies 
twenty-second position. He is one of 
the newer crimson Roses, and one in 
which I am somewhat disappointed 
despite his good reputation in Eng- 
land. The color is excellent but the 
blooms are small and not as full as 
I would like to see. The growth, also, 
is not over-vigorous and fragrance is 
lacking. Before condemning this 
Rose, however, I should like to give 
it further observation. 

Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald is fol- 
lowed by another seedling of Madame 
Edouard Herriot, viz,—Miss May 
Marriott. She is gorgeous in the bud 
but when expanded not sufficiently full 
to suit me. She is a sturdy and vig- 
orous plant and a free bloomer, but 
the color fades quickly. 

Golden Emblem buds are without 
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equal in my garden. They are of good 
size, long, pointed, and in color, yel- 
low splashed with crimson. They 
never fail to attract visitors. The 
expanded flowers are a rich yellow of 
globular shape, and are usually borne 
on long stiff stems. The trouble is 
that there are too few of them. The 
richness of color disappears in the 
course of a day, and finally you have a 
pale lemon-colored flower possessing 
little or no perfume. 


Courtney Page is another of the 
newer crimson varieties. The color is 
excellent at first but it soon “blues.” 
The flowers are very full,—so full that 
the buds frequently have difficulty in 
opening. The blooms are very lasting 
when cut, but the stems are not as 
long as I would have them. This Rose 
is very sweetly perfumed. It is a 
dwarf grower. 

Mrs. H. R. Darlington is an ex- 
tremely attractive Rose when at its 
best. True, the blooms are not too 
plentiful but they are of such perfect 
shape and purity of color that they 
instantly command attention. The 
color is ivory cream, and, of course, it 
suffers somewhat in rainy weather. 
This Rose might be criticized because 
of lack of vigor and absence of per- 
fume. 


WY ILLIAM R. SMITH is a pure Tea 

of ivory white, shading to flesh 
in the centre. It is of satisfactory 
fullness and excellent shape, but this 
is my first year with it and I prefer 
to reserve judgment. 

Mrs. C. V. Haworth is another semi- 
double that is very charming in the 
bud and not objectionable when ex- 
panded. The color varies from 
orange-apricot to a light fawn with 
pink tints. This Rose has vicious 
thorns. It is delicately scented and 
appears to have a good constitution. 

Princess Victoria is another of the 
novelties in which I must confess dis- 
appointment. The color is a brilliant 
orange-crimson which changes to car- 
mine. The stems are short and the 
growth dwarf and stumpy. The plant 
dies back without warning and ap- 
parently without cause. I cannot 
recommend it. 

The well-known Red Columbia has 
been relegated to thirtieth place. It 
ranks high with regard to substance, 
conformation and fragrance, but it 
yields few flowers, scant foliage and 
appears to lack vigor. It is one of 
the two Roses in my garden which 
have been afflicted with black-spot this 
year. Perhaps I do not understand it! 

Souvenir de George Beckwith has 
also fallen a victim to black-spot. The 
color at first is a coral-pink shaded 
with orange but this fades into a pale 
pink of a very attractive shade. The 
plant does not possess much vigor nor 
is it very floriferous. In size and 





shape the blooms are very satisfactory. 
This Rose is sweetly scented. 
Priscilla may be satisfactory as a 
hot-house variety but I do not regard 
her as a success out-of-doors. She 
is rather strongly scented, and pro- 
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duces plenty of buds which 
too —, The pink color apn far 
washy and does not give m : 
est thrill. © the alight 
Last on the list with me ; : 
Killarney, and it will have Se ‘ 
better results next year if _ 
escape the garbage-can. 
are poor in shape and poorer j 
The blooms almost always come 
dirty white, and the variety does “a 
seem to have a redeeming feature ex 
cept hardiness. ‘ 





Sulphur Dioxide 
Damages Vegetation 


A reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
sends us the following clipping, from 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Flower 
lovers who have difficulty in growing 
plants in proximity to industria] 
plants, especially chemical plants, may 
perhaps find that the cause is similar 
to the one explained below. 

Though industrial plants about the 
city liberate countless gasses which are 
thought to do great damage to crops and 
other vegetation about Pittsburgh, jn. 
vestigations by Dr. O. E. Jennings, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of 
Pittsburgh and curator of botany in the 
Carnegie Museum, shows that the blame 
for such injuries should be shouldered 
practically altogether by sulphur dioxide. 

Sulphur trioxide and sulphur acid 
mist, both liberated in large quantities 
are found to be nearly harmless t 
plants, Dr. Jennings says. The tri- 
oxide has slight toxic effects when vege. 
tation is wet. Carbon dioxide, which is 
formed in great quantities through the 
burning of soft coal, actually aids the 
growth of wheat and potatoes in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburgh. Carbon 
monoxide does some damage. It re. 
sults from imperfect combustion in 
grates, stoves, engines and furnaces, and 
is poisonous to man and plants alike. 
It stunts and retards the growth of 
vegetation. 

Sulphur dioxide, the chief offender, 
a colorless gas having a characteristic 
and suffocating odor, is quite familiar 
in Pittsburgh particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of coke ovens, iron furnaces and 
locomotives. In the neighborhood of 
Schenley Park near Phipps Conserva- 
tory at times one-half part per million 
of air is sulphur dioxide. 

Upon coming in contact with leaves 
the gas is absorbed and has a toxic ef- 
fect. Injury to leaves is shown by bright 
red-brown spots and streaks on the leaf 
blade between the veins. They may also 
be white, yellow or brown but never 
black or pure red. Distance from the 
source of the fumes regulates the de 
gree of injury. Injuries are on record 
of forest trees that were 19 miles from 
a smelter which gave out the killing 
fumes. Birches, Eims, Cherries, Thorns, 
Locusts, Ash and Linden are the most 
susceptible trees, it was found. 





Last Winter I obtained a very good 
red and white Christmas effect with a 
pan of about a dozen paper white 
Narcissi, among the stalks of which 
I stuck branches of Japanese Bar- 
berry which were loaded with their 
red berries. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
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Fancy Mice are Interesting Pets 


mouse, and are much appre- 


HE Fancy Mice are descended 
g from the common grey house 





ciated as pets by the children. 
There are quite a number of varieties, 
and some of these have very beautiful 
markings. The variety best known is 
the White Mouse; then there are the 
Golden, Brown, Black, Spotted, Sable, 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


bottom of the box for cleaning this 
out with a scraper. This is shown at 2. 

An aquarium jar, 4, is sometimes 
used instead of a box, and makes a 
very suitable place for observing 
them. 

The little playhouse, 3, made from 
a small box, is often placed inside the 
cage, and they will amuse themselves 


your own cages, and sell the mice with 
the cage. The most likely customers 
will be among your boy friends, and 
these should take all your surplus 
stock. . Mice breed rapidly, so you 
must make the most of the business 
before they become common and other 
boys get in competition with you. 
Get one variety first, make all the 
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Cinnamon, Fawn, Silver, Blue, Lilac, 
Cream, and Red varieties. The Jap- 
anese Waltzing mice are of different 
origin, being descended from a Chi- 
nese variety, and create much amuse- 
ment, by dancing like a spinning top. 
They are brown and white, and re- 
= more attention than the other 
sorts. 


The House. This can be made in 


many ways from boxes, all the fitting 
necessary being a glass or wire front, 
to prevent them from escaping; a 
door on top, and a nest box. Two 
common types of boxes are shown in 
the diagram. Sawdust is spread on 
the floor, and a space is left at the 


for hours by playing hide and seek, 
through this. 

Their food consists of dry bran, 
oats, bread, milk, and a-slice of Apple 
sometimes, or cheese. 

They breed rapidly, and should not 
be disturbed for a week after the 
young ones are born, or they are likely 
to destroy them. At this time the 
female is separated from the male, 
and kept well supplied with bread and 
milk. 

There is a limited demand for tame 
mice as pets for children, and they 
can be made into a profitable hobby, 
by enterprising boys. 

To get best results you should build 


sales you can with this, then get an- 
other, and keep changing to some- 
thing new all time, for, as these pets 
get common interest in them is likely 
to die out, and they will not sell. 





The various breeds of fancy mice 
which Brother Sheward tells about 
this month will doubtless be interest- 
ing to the young people. Animals 
respond readily to the right sort of 
treatment and they are recommended 
as pets for the young. Teach children 
to study the ways of animals and give 
consideration to them as their broth- 
ers, which they really are. 
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MY CATS 


I was much interested in “The Ed- 
itor’s Cats” in the October number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

We had been led to believe some years 
ago that the lives of cats were usually 
about twelve or fifteen years at most 
with good care; but we had a pair that 
lived to the age of eighteen years. When 
our children were young there came to 
our home two kittens which were 
promptly claimed by the youngsters, and 
named McKinley and Hobart for the men 








Mrs. Flander’s cats 
McKinley (left) and Hobart (right) 


who were nominees for the offices of 
President and Vice-President that Au- 
tumn. They were certainly wonderful 
cats; and with the Editor I believe “that 
a pet animal is about what you make 
of them.” 

McKinley, who belonged to the boy, 
would ride with him on the pet horse 
Gipsey, and allow his little owner to 
take him in his arms and ride down hill 
with apparent enjoyment. When it 
was a “popcorn evening” in the old home 
he would have his share and then get 
up in the chair where his master was 
reading, slowly creep upon his shoulder, 
and with his paw would give a gentle 
hint that he would like more. He al- 
ways got it. 

Hobart, who was the little girl’s pet, 
(a child of quiet ways) was wonderfully 
attached to the family; but when stran- 
gers came in would seek his warm corner 
in the barn. After the visitors were 
gone he would again seek his little mis- 
tress and lie contentedly in her lap or 
on his favorite cushion. 

Both cats were excellent mousers. Of 
course they caught some birds, but that 
is cat nature. As the years passed the 
children grew up and were away to 
school, and the old home was sold, and 
our family removed to a nearby village. 
We decided to take the cats along. Con- 
trary to all reports that we had heard, 
that an old cat would always return to 
its former home, they came in, looked 
through the rooms, jumped up on the 
lounge and into their favorite chairs, 
and finally one lay down behind the stove 
and the other jumped into my lap and 
went to sleep. They seemed to say, “The 
folks are here anyway, so we'll stay.” 
In spite of the whistle of the trolley cars 
and the toots of the autos they became 
perfectly at home. 

When they had reached the age of 
eighteen years, Hobart became so feeble 





that it seemed merciful to end his life. 
This was done in a most humane way 
and he was buried in a favorite spot 
with his blanket on. McKinley, who 
seemed well and strong at that time, 
missed his mate so that it was pitiful 
to see him wander around looking for 
him everywhere. He ate a hearty sup- 
per one evening and then disappeared. 
And in a few days we found him upon 
a favorite bed in the hay-mow dead. 
He evidently died of a broken heart, for 
he lived only a short time after his mate 
died, although seeming apparently in his 
usual health. In the picture the white 
one is Hobart and the other McKinley. 


Mrs. Evia F. FLANDERS 


DEFENCE OF THE 
STARLING—SPARROW 


Although only a recent subscriber to 
THE FLOWER GROWER I would like to 
add my mite to the defence of the Star- 
ling. They come here in the early 
Spring and until this year I thought 
the cherries were the magnet. I have 
seen them run a few steps, dig their bill 
into the ground and then fly away, with 
what I supposed was corn or peas; but 
imagine my surprise this Spring when 
one flew down almost at my feet and 
drew out of the ground the big fat larva 
of the June bug. But the cherries were 
late this year and the Starlings left be- 
fore the cherries started to color. Do 
the Robins also eat the June bug larva? 
My garden is infested with these larva ;— 
turning them up with almost every spade 
of soil. Even these pests I turn to ac- 
count by feeding them to the chickens. 

I consider the Sparrow one of my best 
friends, they are very fond of the green 
worm and also green aphis. They are 
not selfish for when they find a feast 
they call their friends and neighbors to 
it. Their chattering has often warned 
me of an enemy I had not suspected was 
near. I think that if people will only 
study the Sparrows they would find them 
their friends. I have been studying 
them ten years and have yet to find any 
damage they do. 

Mrs. JANE SPOKES 


MAKING FLORAL WREATHS 


A correspondent asked in September 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER for some 
hints in regard to making floral wreaths. 
If he refers to those made by profes- 
sional florists for funeral and other 
purposes, it might be advisable for him 
to order a wreath such as he has in 
mind from a reputable florist, and take 
it to pieces. 

Wreaths are made on wire forms 
which can be had of dealers in florists’ 
sundries. The form is first lined with 
tinfoil, then stuffed with sphagnum moss 
built up in a rounded form and kept in 
place by winding with strong linen 
thread. The form is then soaked in 
water till the moss will absorb all it 
will. 

While this is being done the flowers 
and foliage should be prepared, Galax 
leaves, Asparagus Fern, sprays of 
Maidenhair Fern and other foliage stuff 
being wired to toothpicks with fine soft 
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wire. The floweis to be used are ¢ 
in the same manner. Roses need mes, 
to keep tnem from drooping, by piere; 
the calyx with wire which js then a 
around the stem so as to give it sy aan 
The form is now covered with» 
leaves laid on flat, or strings of g M 
secured to the moss bed by wire stag 
The Galax leaves or other ie 


prepar a | # 
age are arranged by stick pared ton. 


ing the 
pick ends in the moss bed, after wa 


the flowers are put in place as ta 
dictate, being caretul to avoid pr. y 
or a stit unnatural arrangement. ng 

A few sprays ot Maidenhair Kern 9 
other light lacy stutt may be added ia 
to give a lgnt, airy appearance, lt 
ribbon or chiston is to be used as a 
added embellishment it must be tied wan 
graceful bows and loops and Pinhed into 
piace afterwards. 

it is best to use not more than tyo 
kinds of flowers in one design, as Roses 
and Sweet Peas; also it 1s never taste. 
ful to use flowers of one color; one shoud 
use say pink Koses, relieved with white 
Koman Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valiey 
or white Sweet Peas. Uf course a Wreath 
may be composed entirely of Sweet Peas 
or Carnations, but the two should no 
be used together. Light, small tiowers 
should be used to relieve the larger 
heavier kinds. 

All the material needed for the work 
can be had of dealers in florists supphis, 
One must have a feeling for this kind 
of work and retined taste 1s absolutely 
essential. 

C. R. Harpy 


A LONG EXPERIENCE 
WITH COMPOST 


AM interested in your discussion in 

the August FLOWER GROWER in re 
gard to the compost pile. For at least 
twelve years, and 1 think more, | have 
had a compost pile. 1n the Spring, after 
the pile which has rotted during the 
Winter. 1s spread on the garden, | start 
a new pile. ‘lnere is a frame work about 
four feet high around the pile to hold 
it in bounds. First 1 put in the leaves 
and corn stalks that have covered the 
tiower beds during the Winter. Every 
week is added the manure mixed with 
the fine coal ashes from the hen roosts; 
and as they come to hand, weeds from 
the garden and flower beds, potato par- 
ings and the like; anything a hen will 
not eat and that is not too woody to rot. 
When the garden and flower beds are 
cleaned up in the Fall all this refuse 
is added. However I am careful to dis- 
card any stalks of corn with smut, or 
vines or plants that are infected with 
lice and burn those up. 

My garden gets little other fertilizer 
except what is applied to the plant di- 
rect, such as nitrate of soda for cabbage, 
and manure or phosphate in the celery 
trenches. I have a small garden, culti- 
vated intensively, that produces well. 
The garden soil is used, too, in making 
flower beds, and several flowers are 
grown in the front part of the garden 
including Lilies, Narcissi and Hyacinths 
and they flourish. Dahlia bulbs never 
rot, even when they are planted around 
the compost pile where they must get 
the seepage from the pile. M. C. S$. 


Additional articles on the making 
of floral designs for funerals, etc. 
are in hand for future issues and will 
be helpful to amateur florists. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFYF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from November issue) 


‘hallenger (Kunderd). Rich velvety dark 
a lower petals shaded slightly darker ; 
small white throat striped dark blood-red. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—aver- 
age. Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—91. 
RATING 

VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 








Flower : 
SE 20 
Sise .-.--.--------------- 145 15 
Form -------------------- 4 5 
Substance cut --.---.------ 10 10 
Spike: 
length ......-.--.-..---- 4 4 
ES eee 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= - open_. 4 5 
N, nccctinncmas 5 
Foliage ...--.-.---..------<-- 5 5 
Vigor ----------------------- 5 5 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
Productiveness --------------- 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ----- 5 
Substance ........<.. 3 
Teale ..cat 92.5 94 
Ratings --_93 94 
Chamaeleon (Pfitzer). Bright  salmon-red, 


shading to shell-pink, bases of lower petals sul- 
phur yellow penciled rosy lilac. Form—wide tri- 


angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 
—May 18. Days to blooming—104. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a ee ee. me 2 20 
a a ee te 14.5 15 
DN chscaiciensisseeheintin teens adeno 5 5 
| eee 8.5 8.5 
Spike 
NE, | itis dnlscnns scone emits 3.5 4 
ET ih ina isk sits boars ngs bo tandnnas 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
” * open__ 5 3 
a 5 5 
Ee ere eae nas 4 3 
ee en 5 5 
Disease resistance ~._.._..____ 5 5 
Proauctiveness .............<. 5 5 
- Unusual quality: 
DE ca hnnnittameemaia 3 
cc 92.5 88.5 
Ratings -__93 89 


Charlemagne (Lemoine). Salmon-red blending 
to a salmon-pink throat; central lower petal with 
white base with midrib of deep rose and spotted 
deep rose; other two lower petals salmon-red 
overlaid with deep rose having white bases bear- 
ing deep rose midribs and spots; throat spotted 
deep rose; anthers lilac: pistil rose. Form—wide 


spreading diamond. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 26. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ata ee 20 
SP or aie 14 15 
_ | = eeeritarie a 5 5 
Substance cut ___________ 10 10 
Spike: “} 
ee 4 4.5 
| ee tepinee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms _____. 3 3 
a3 = open__ 3 4 
riscememt ......... 3.5 5 
GH Tie SS aa 5 3 
NE Sihietitidh tsniioenieiinineinincrcniees 5 5 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Productiveness ____________ 4 4 


Unusual quality: 


a be 2 
Color, increase by di- 
vision, earliness __ 4 
ee 88 5 925 
Ratings ___89 93 
Charmer (Miller). Soft mauve-pink blending 


lighter toward throat which is penciled carmine; 
lower 


petals blotched carmine. Form—wide 
round. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 22. Days to blooming—79. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower ; Exhibition Commercial 
NN a sciiaimiciscictndeee a ae 20 
ee ares 10 
See ere Sein 45 
Substance cut -._--_______ 7 
Spike: 
I Sitio nen inccianiioae Snide a 5 
eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-__-_- 4 


sie open__ 3 


| ee 3 
ES el i re 4 
Sn nee 5 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
Productiveness _--_.....______ 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching --__-. 3 
ee 80.5 
Rating —_-_81 
Chas. Berthier (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Bright 


violet-rose, blending deeper to edges; midribs and 
blotches on lower petals pure white. Form—wide 


triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 9. Days to blooming—102. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 


ee ET ELLE 20 20 
0 ES are asokt 145 
eee 5 5 
Substance cut __._-._____- 10 10 
Spike 
ee eee eee 5 5 
een 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----_- 4 45 
™ - open... 5 3 
ig, ae 5 5 
ASP renee aes 4 3 
See eer: 5 5 
Disease resistance ___________ 5 5 
Productiveness -__.-_.-__-___- 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance -__-_- 3 3 
Totals __-__93.0 91.0 
Ratings -_.93 91 
Chateau Thierry (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). 
Scarlet, bases of lower petals Martius Yellow 


blotched Garnet Brown; anthers Rese Color; pis- 
til Rose Red. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—83. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
GN insti mncimmndipineceen 20 20 
Se Se ee 14 14 
ean ey enna 5 5 
| eee 9 9 

Spike: 

OE EE es 4 5 

a 4 4 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ---__-- 3 3 

™ ™ open... 5 3 


Placement 


jiibieleebndadeeawe eee 
Disease resistance _________ oi 
Productiveness -_________ eT 
Unusual quality: 

Clear Color ---__-- tiie 


Number of spikes - 






Totals 86 0 
Ratings —__86 86 
Chautauqua Red (C. Zeestraten). Brilliant 
flame scarlet. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 18. Days to 


blooming—71. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
DE: Ucccansmennanoe 20 20 20 
| Eee 12 13 12 
DE ceusarckabeen 5 5 5 
Substance cut —_------ 10 10 
Substance on plant --_- 10 

Spike: 

a en _4 5 5 

| eae 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -. 4 5 4 

sit * open 5 5 5 

Placement ------- 4 5 5 

i, LRT LIS Pe 4 4 4 

2 5 5 5 

Disease resistance ~----_--- A 5 5 

Productiveness ..........- 5 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance _. 3 4 5 
Totals __-91 96 95 
Ratings -91 96 95 


Cheerful (Woodruff). Deep rose-pink blending 
to white throat, and white bases which are tinted 
with cream and bear lines of purple. Form—wide 





open, facing upward and around the spike. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 28. Days to blooming—92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
E aninnccnncbecnnueead 19 20 
ee eee ere 12 12 
icra needa 5 5 
Sepatance Cut <.<cnccince 8 8 
Spike: 
NE 3 2 
a 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ss ~ open.. 4 5 
yp ee 2 
PRE cen nimnnsnat enone 4 4 
ee 4 4 
Disease resistance -..-...--.-.-- 4.5 4 
Productiveness ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
PEE: Shawstamnde 1 
Totals ----- 83.5 81 
Ratings —._-84 81 


Cherokee (Kunderd; Breck-Robinson Co.).¢ Del- 
icate creamy pink, deeper outside, lower petals 
shading to creamy buff bases striped and stippled 
violet-red to deep in throat. Form—wide triangular. 





Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 18. Days to blooming—80. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SD wintenninmemininn mete 20 20 
0 ae en 10 11 
DE: consmnxabaniaocnsalda 5 5 
PE GUE. cccccccusue 10 10 
Spike: 
OO ee ee 3 4 
OO a ee 3.5 45 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
ad = open. 5 5 
TRO | cctuccnnoan 4 5 
Sn nn cinceagpninemiedeiinie 5 5 
WEE ciontubiusesenkgeneaann 4 4 
Disease resistance -----_----- 5 5 
PORE ccmonnaeceonee 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Number open, color --. 4 
CEE  sctanndacasetanes 5 
TORE senna 88.5 935 
Ratings  -..89 94 


Cherry Diamond (Woodruff).* Cherry shad- 
ing to tinted white midribs, lower petals blotched 
brilliant red margined yellow. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 28. Days to blooming—82. 















RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
RE ne eet ee 17 
NE -«< dinecacecnccdbtntacaingpiitpiniaecsaiacens 9 
OS eee 5 
Sabetance cut ........... 4.5 

Spike: 
ae 3 
ESE One eee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ee open_- 3 
(| 3 

OS eee 4 

sss cctncnoanek snmoenecae 4 

Disease resistance -~..--.------ 5 

NN re ree 5 

Dense Gualty ......<...<... 0 

Toe ...=- 70.5 
Ratings ---71 


Cherry King (Kunderd). 


cherry color shading to a deeper throat. 


wide Lily. Soil—clay loam. 


Planted—May 4. 


an 
eo ne 


| ommeeene ww 


ry 
Fao 
an 


Exhibition Commercial 


oo 


Rich rosy scarlet or 
Form— 
Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—89. 


VALUES PER CENT 


RATING 
Flower: Exhibition 
MID - ccna: tu-coakincas ductal de-ongetediek eee 20 
BI = ajith ee sca eat clean a aca ge 11.5 
ea 5 
Beetenet- O86 ..<.<-.... 10 
Spike: 
EES ae ee 3 
Sa ee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 
“ee “é open__ 4 
Piscement <.......... 3 
NS ge ie cinen Jy 
BSS aS Ea are 3 
Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 
Pe ee 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ----- 3 
ee 85.5 
Rating __-_-86 
Chicago Salmon (Hoeg). 


Commercial 


t 


(Registered with 


American Gladiolus Society as Decoration by 


Hoeg; renamed and 


introduced by Vaughan).* 


Deep salmon-pink with a suffusion of yellow in 


throat. Form—wide triangular, 
wavy. Soil—clay loam. 
Planted—May 5. 


RATING 


edges slightly 
Season—average. 
Days to blooming-—103. 


4 


4 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 


Florescence : 
Number blooms 


Placement 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 
Productiveness 
Unusual quality: 

Color 


Chicago White (Kunderd) .* 


Vaughan). 


oo 0 


(Intro. 
White with midribs of cream and 


oho BTWWaean awe on 


aN 


Exhibition Commercial 


11.5 


an 


—) 


by 


fine small lines of light pink on bases of lower 


weather, 
Form—wide 


petals. The white is tinted with pink when 
grown outside during unfavorable 

but this fades out after cutting. 

open. Soil—clay loam. 


Planted—April 28. 
RATING 


Season—average. 
Days to blooming—74. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BD << ieitincadienarn ewacecia av 20 
IN lal ise teh Shy pe gids ausad eaathcl 10 11 
0 SS een 5 5 
meestanee cut ............ 8 8 

Spike: 

I a iss cnt cd tieinceneign dst 4 4 

EE ae ne 4 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

7 open_. 4 5 

PEE. nececanccas 3 4 

Ee eee 4 4 

aaa ee 15 15 

PRMD Saka Ridin uinatiriveh eu aedata fons. aarecas 3 4 





“~ 


Disease resistance 


Procactivenass =. ..............-- 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
I i i cscaccstncnes 2 
ee 1 
Tee cnane 76 83 
Ratings --.76 83 
Chief Oshkosk (Mehlmann).* Light salmon 


rose, white bases of lower petals with vermilion 
spot. Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—light 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 8. Days to 
blooming—102. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
| SR Ler nen 20 20 
eo oe ee 14 14.5 
Se Sere eee 5 5 
Reeeamee out .......<.--. 8 8 

Spike: 
ee Rn ee rte. 3 3 
RES 4 4 
Florescence : . 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

* = open... 5 5 
Se 4 5 
eee eee 5 5 
EE ES See 4 4 

Disease resistance ----_------ 5 5 

PED cnn nnen 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

ee 2 

Number of spikes --_- e. 
Tee «<a 87.0 89.5 
Ratings ---87 90 


Chiffonette (Kunderd). 
color. Form—wide triangular, 
fibrous loam. Season—average. 
Days to blooming—68. 


American Beauty Rose- 
ruffled. Soil— 
Planted—May 5. 





RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Landscape 
0 ea 20 20 
a eee 10 10 
i id rath 5 5 
Substance cut ...........- 10 
aad on plant ...... 10 
Spike: 
I 6 eet onepeemseion 1.5 5 
IN cca ic ateeoctas entvcaah tsi 2 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 5 
” = open_. 3 4 
PE, oincccenaa 3 5 
Ree ee 3 3 
See ee een erereee 5 5 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
Preeectiveness .............. 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
N,N teens 3 
Height, color, earliness 5 
Tete ....- 76.5 89 
Ratings ---.77 89 
Chocolate Drop (Stewart).* Syn. Old Rose. 


Dull old rose-red with wine black blotch, mid- 
ribs on lower petals nearly white. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 19. Days to blooming—94. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
eS Fe 15 
ine Roan eae 11 11 
eee ee eee 5 5 
Sabetance cut ............ 10 10 

Spike: 

NN eae 3 3 

I cen deans acini opine ais 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

- = open_._ 3 3 

nee 4 4 

0 Se eer meee 5 5 

ES oe eee newer ere 3 3 

Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 

Productiveness -------------- 3.5 2 

Tyenerg! quality .............. 0 

So 75.5 69 
Ratings ---_76 69 


Choren Queen (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). 
Geranium Pink throat blending outward to Rose 
Dorea~ outer half of petals flashed with Scarlet- 
red: hases of lower petals blotched Rose Red 
stippled with White; anthers Hyacinth Violet; 
pistil Rose Pink. Form—wide Amaryllis, crinkled 


or firted. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—65. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
WS cisipes eid ica ee are 20 20 





Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 


Flower: 
0 ae ae ee ( 
SE Se eee: 12 
a SS 5 
Substance cut ----________ 10 
Spike: 
NI or ee 
OS ee eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -____-_ 5 
“ “ open__ 4 
Ln ea 35 
IN ee 4 
OO a ren 4 
Disease resistance --_-._______ 5 
Productiveness --_--_--_-_____ 35 
Unusual quality: 
BME ocnccksecceecnac 4 
Tete ..-..2 87.5 
Rating --___88 


Christine Margaret Kelway 


(Kelway). 






Substance cut _._.________ a 5 
Spike: : 9.5 
I a 5 
) eee 5 $ 
F’orescence : 5 
Number blooms ______ 5 
“ “ open__ 4 5 
passement ........_.. 5 4 f 
eee 4 4 
77 = ae 5 4 
Disease resistance ___________ 4.5 5 y 
Productiveness --_--__.______ . 4.5 
Unusual quality: : U 
ae, eee ........... 5 
Form, earliness -_____ 4 
Totals .____95.0 an I 
Ratings ___95 — 
Chris (Grullemans).¢{ Dark m 
with purple. Form—wide, fine. Soil shaded 
loam, Season—very dry. Planted—May "a 


VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition ‘ 
o Commercia} 


Pale 


shell pink blending to pale yellow throat blotched 


light crimson. Form—wide open. 

loam. Season—average. 

to blooming—72. 
RATING 


Soil—ela 
Planted—May 8, Day 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: 
PE Sccitocciciaekogeuies 20 
Re eee ei ict ee ee 10 
eee 5 
Substance cut -..--.-...-_ 6 
Spike 
RN oe hs ome ot 4 
eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----_- 5 
“ee “ open_- 4 
PE sciinmiccne 3 
EE ee eee eee 4 
0 ae ee eee nee 4 
Disease resistance --_----_--_ 5 
Productiveness --._-----.--_-- 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, earliness -__--- 
Tetelks..... 77 
Ratings —_--77 
Cincinnatit (Childs). 


Exhibition Commercial 


20 
ll 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 8 
5 
5 V 
4 Ss 
- t 
3 a 
5 g 
88 
88 


Rich vermilion-scarlet 


overlaid and blended with deep cardinal-scariet; 
blending to lavender midribs and _ lavender-fiesh 


throat, maroon deep in_ throat; 


lower petals 


blotched velvety ruby-red with center line of ma- 


roon tipped with magenta and speckled with 
gray; anthers dull Holland blue; pistil lavender- 







pink. Outside of tube light magenta. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—‘‘black gumbo” loam. Sea- 
son—dry. Planted—March 17. Days to bloom- 
ing—87-92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
ee 20 20 20 
MED saikicatwcencanaecaiaa 14 15 14 
ee 5 5 5 
Substance cut ----_--- 10 10 10 
Spike: 
ae nae 3.5 4 5 
rere oe 4 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --. 4 4 4 = 
aid “ open 4 5 5 
Placement ------- 4 4 5 
PE ES 5 4 4 
CC ne 5 5 5 
Disease resistance __---_--- 5 5 5 
Productiveness -....------ 3 2.5 2.5 
Unusual quality: 
a 4 3 3 
Totals --.90.5 90.5 92.5 
Ratings -.91 91 93 


(Continued in January issue) 
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HE remarkable article by A. E. 
Kunderd in the October number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER brought 


ei a little ancient history to my mind. 


New England 


efore leaving my 
: had 


home the only Gladiolus which I 
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Some Western Gladiolus 


BY LUTHER BURBANK 


here in Santa Rosa. In 1877 I ob- 
tained some of the new Gandavensis 
varieties. The flowers of these new 
varieties were much larger and finer 
than those I had seen before, but 
most of these had the aggravating 
habit of placing their flowers in two 


History 


in all cases and whose flowers all 
faced in one direction and were much 
more closely arranged on the stalk. 
And among these some years later 
a variety was produced on my grounds 
whose flowers were arranged all 
around the stalk like a Hyacinth, and 








‘ 


seen was a yellowish brown variety 
which produced a few scattering blos- 
soms on a spike about three and a half 
to four feet in height. A few years 
ago I saw the same tawny variety 
growing in an old Spanish garden 























Seedling of the double Gladiolus California 
Mr. Burbank was unable to find 





the photograph of California 





. aed 


Patch of Luther Burbank’s Hybrid Watsonias in bud 


distinct rows, one on 








each side of the stalk, 
so that when you were 
looking at the flowers 
you only faced half of 
them; or if at either 
side none of them. An- 
other fault with these 
varieties was that the 
stalks were so slender 
that most of them had to 
be staked when in flower. 
But the third and most 
discouraging defect for 
our dry warm California 
climate was the _ fact 
that the flowers which 
appeared only three or 
four at a time were all 
wilted by noon in our 
warm summer days. 

I found that these de- 
fects must be remedied 
if the Gladiolus was to 
prove of any value in 
our climate and began 
breeding only from those 
which appeared to have 
the least of these three 
fundamental faults. 
After a few years’ work 
I had produced varieties 
of more brilliant colors 
which would stand alone 














Near view of Burbank’s Watsonia variations 
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all the twenty-six flowers on each stalk 
were open at one time. The flowers 
had twelve charmingly arranged pet- 
als instead of six, the color was a 
beautifully feathered and shaded crim- 
son on a white ground. I have raised 
millions of Gladiolus seedlings since 
but have never seen another which I 
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the neighboring fields. Notwith- 
standing this expensive move the 
gophers used to gather my bulbs and 
pile them up by the bushel in out of 
the way places after first nibbling 
off the dormant buds. Sometimes 
when cultivating, the horses would 
drop into an underground cache con- 





Luther Burbank 


thought equal to this one, which I 
named California. 

The complete stock of this was pur- 
chased by an engraver, Mr. A. Blanc, 
of Philadelphia, who unfortunately 
lost every bulb and bulblet by freez- 
ing during the following Winter. 
Fortunately, however, I had photo- 
graphs of this beautiful variety which 
I now possess. Since that time when 
I turn over a variety to a distributor 
I have learned to reserve at least one 
bulb in case some accident might hap- 
pen to the stock. 


CONTINUED raising the Gladiolus 

for some twenty years or more but 
the pocket gophers became more nu- 
merous on my Sebastopol farm, and 
after trying every method to circum- 
vent them, (the little rascals seeming 
to know exactly which were my choic- 
est varieties even when placed in the 
center of a large field of other less 
valued varieties). It was then stated 
by other parties who were troubled 
in a similar way that if I would place 
a solid board fence around my eight- 
een acre place twelve inches above 
ground and twelve inches below that 
I could prevent them coming in from 


taining a few bushels of these precicus 
bulbs which had been stored by the 
provident and persistent gophers. 

At last I gave up the fight and sold 
all my stock to Mr. H. H. Groff, a 
banker of Simcoe, Canada. I had be- 
fore this distributed them extensively 
at retail and by wholesale to J. C. 
Vaughan, Matthew Crawford, John 
Lewis Childs, Peter Henderson and 
Co., and others. (Still later I under- 
stand Mr. Groff turned over his stock 
to Mr. Cowee of New York.) 


I did not at the time so much regret 
this, as I had quite a million hybrid 
seedling Lilies on hand on another 
place, and was making extensive ex- 
periments in hybridizing the Wat- 
sonias, Callas, Amaryllis, Crinums, 
etc. The Watsonia hybrids which { 
grew by the acre were of many won- 
derful new colors and shades, of ex- 
tremely large size, some of them 
double. Most of these I later dis- 
posed of to Southern California, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand growers and 
others, and also to South Africa where 
the prices obtained for the bulbs of 
some of these hybrids is astounding. 
The half dozen Gladiolus bulbs which 
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I reserved when I sold to 

were crossed with America pos a" 
ceps and practically all my peaked 
stock of the Gladiolus has been rei 
from these. The neighbors have — 
made general war against the gophen 
and by persistent trapping 7 


: I 
been able to raise this beautify] Pres ¥ r-) 


extensively once more. 


The Watsonias hybridize quit 
readily with modern Gladioli, though 
many of those so far produced fe 
are not as beautiful as some of the 
Watsonias or some of the Gladiolus 
hybrids; but they are unique in man 
respects and no doubt will add — 
beauty to the Gladiolus as the Wat. 
sonia is far more prolific of flowers 
than any Gladiolus known; and the 
colors are quite unusual, and very 
pure and distinct. 

In my opinion the improvement of 
the Gladiolus has hardly commenced. 





J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo., is send. 
ing a free booklet which he alls 
“Some Glad Ideas that have Helped 
Me.” Brother Long has been long 
enough in the game to be a keep 
student of the Gladiolus. But he has 
not been so long in the game that it 
is a stale subject to him. He knows 
how to grow bulbs and how to gel] 
bulbs, and he tells about it in a way 
which is really helpful. 

This booklet will be sent free on 
request, as advertised elsewhere in 
this issue. It has twenty-four pages 
and cover, with interesting subtitles, 
Not only does it contain hints useful 
to the beginner, but some of the older 
boys in the game will be able to se- 
cure some additional facts and sug- 
gestions which will be helpful. 





Some very uneven reports have been 
received about weather conditions in 
different parts of the country. Gladi- 
olus growers in the far west, in some 
places at least, on account of continued 
rain, have had great difficulty in 
harvesting their bulb crop; whereas 
in the east, the long period of drought 
during the best part of the digging 
season has resulted greatly to the 
advantage of Gladiolus growers. From 
the middlewest reports from some 
sections are favorable for digging 
whereas from others reports are not 
so good. Harvesting a crop of Gladi- 
olus bulbs when the weather is bad 
is not a pleasant job, to say the very 
least. Digging Gladiolus bulbs is 4 
slow and tedious process and favor- 
able weather is desirable if not, in- 
deed, almost necessary. 





Gladiolus growers should refer to 
the Queries and Answers department 
each month. Some of the most valu- 
able suggestions and facts are found 
there. Also don’t forget the Wayside 
Ramblings department. And don't 
forget also that the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER teem with Gladiolus 
information, uot »nly now but in past 
issues. 
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Editorial Notes 


F WE had known that the October 

issue was to be somewhat of a cat 
number we might have added our bit 
to the stories given. The Editor 
spoke of the peculiar streak of hered- 
ity in his white cats which caused us 
to especially notice the following 
piece, clipped from the Utica Press, 
dealing with an odd phase of hered- 
ity: 

“It has been known for some time that 
Tortoise-shell cats are almost always fe- 
males, but the peculiar behaviour of the 
Tortoise-shell character in breeding has 
only recently been explained as a Men- 
delian phenomenon. F. A. Hays points 
out in the last Journal of Heredity that 
the genetics of Tortoise-shell cats pre- 
sents the following points: Black males 
mated to yellow females give tortoise- 
shell females and yellow males. Yellow 
males mated to black females give Tor- 
toise-shell females and black males, al- 
though an occasional black female has 
been known to arise. Black males mated 
with Tortoise-shell females give both 
Tortoise-shell and black females and 
yellow and black males. Yellow males 
mated to Tortoise-shell females give both 
Tortoise-shell and yellow females and 
both yellow and black males. Tortoise- 
shell males have been known to arise as 
a sort of rare freak, but they are uni- 
formly found to be sterile.” 


The laws of Nature are surely 
strange beyond understanding. 


Betty is a pure white cat belonging 
to a neighbor. Her hearing is said 
to be perfect, although her owner says 
she has been told that white cats are 
usually deaf (Why should they be? 
What has color to do with hearing?). 
Although Betty has all of her five 
senses she is sometimes capable of 

eae este “cussed.” That is the 
only word that just fits the case. Not 
long ago her mistress was all ready 
for a little trip and just about to 
start for the train when Miss Betty 
took it into her head to celebrate. 
The cellar with its coal bins is for- 
bidden territory to this feline and well 
she knows it. As the grandmother 
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wished to go down stairs for some- 
thing, she told Betty to come along 
and she would let her run out of 
doors. Perhaps Betty knew that 
grandmothers are not as spry as 
younger folk. At any rate she made 
a quick dodge for the cellar, and 
straight for the bin where soft coal 
was kept, and deliberately rolled and 
rolled in it. One would rather take 
the result on faith than be obliged 
to behold it. We hope the vigorous 
applications of soap and water that 
were resorted to reached somewhat 
beyond the skin to. Betty’s cat con- 
science and that she learned that 
“pure cussedness” is a bad trait in 
cats as well as in humans. 


Bengal Tiger or just Ben for short, 
has ideas of his own also, some good 
and some,—well, not so good! His 
latest development and the one which 
seems to afford him the greatest 
measure of fun, is to hide behind the 
kitchen stove, or some other place well 
out of reach, and jump out at the two 
small girls when either one happens 
to pass by. Unfortunately he forgets 
to sheath his claws and the results on 
bare legs are far from pleasing. He 
never tries any of his tricks on his 
mistress but lavishes most affection- 
ate purring rubs on her ankles; and is 
seldom satisfied with a chair or other 
spot for sleeping if he discovers that 
she is sitting down. 


Recently the entire family was go- 
ing away for a few days and suit 
cases were gotten out and needed 
things laid out as thought of. During 
the Summer Ben was left for a week 
to keep house alone, under the guid- 
ance of a friend who cared for all his 
wants. Evidently his lordship did not 


fancy the idea of another similar ex- 
perience as he was found curled up in 
the suit case, much to the amusement 
of the girls of the family. 
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As one of them said, “Ben says, 
please take me too.” For two days 
he spent nearly all of his time curled 
up among the things to be packed. 
Poor boy, he had to be left in spite 
of it all. 


Ben’s predecessor, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, developed quite a fondness for 
music and occasionally was heard to 
perform on the piano. The following, 
really and truly, is not a “fish story” 
but a cat story, for which we would 
be willing to take any number of oaths 
if need be. The piano was heard, and 
as there was no one in that room, we 
suspected the source of the music; so 
slipped in as quietly as possible and 
discovered Booker, not walking on the 
keys as we expected, but sitting very 
straight on the bench and striking 
the keys with his (her) paws. 


A couple of nights ago Ben tried 
his skill on two or three notes, but 
how correct his position was we can- 
not say. He was invited to stop be- 
fore he woke up everyone in the house. 


How we are enjoying our Chrysan- 
themums this Fall! Beautiful white 
ones; and now yellow and pink and 
white ones are coming into bloom. 
If this wonderful weather will only 
continue on into November; but that 
is almost too much to even hope for. 
If we had known before just how to 
hurry them along more we might 
have had them in bloom a couple of 
weeks sooner and also had larger 
blossoms. One member exhibited a 
beautiful bunch of white ones before 
ours, from the same stock, had opened 
a blossom, but hers had been watered 
with warm water, frequently, and 
stimulated with nitrate of soda. The 
results repaid the extra care most de- 
cidedly. We hope for like results an- 
other year. 


A couple of weeks ago we had a 
great treat. While attending a con- 
vention in Poughkeepsie, we saw 
quantities of beautiful Dahlias used 
for decorations and discovered that 
just outside of the city was “The 
Dahlia Farm.” That news was too 
tempting to be resisted; so the con- 
vention over, a trip was made to the 
farm which was on the highlands 
overlooking the Hudson. There we 
saw more varieties of Dahlias than 
we had ever heard of, singles and 
doubles, and all sizes from Midgets 
to Giants. Among the most beautiful 
were the Hybrid-Cactus ones. Never 
before had we seen Dahlia plants not 
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over two feet high. One thing we did 
not see, that can sometimes be seen 
in this section, where Dahlias do not 
bloom well except in an occasional 
garden: That is, plants from six to 
eight feet tall. No very tall plants 
were seen. Possibly they had been 
kept low purposely. The difficulty 
with raising Dahlias in Utica and the 
nearby country is not that they will 
not grow, but that they run to enor- 
mous plants with few or no flowers. 

The owner of the farm had gone to 
a fair so that we were not able to get 
any special information on the care 
of Dahlias, but noticed that the soil 
was light and the location well 
drained, being on one side of a hill 
sloping toward the river. Just above 
the Dahlias was a row of very tall 
Cedars which formed an excellent 
wind-break. The branches came close 
to the ground and the trees were 
close together. The Dahlia plants 
were in rows and seemed to be hilled 
up almost like corn. 

We did not see one as large as our 
own Mrs. Carl Salbach, but as it was 
getting rather late in the season the 
finest bloom was undoubtedly past. 
We were quite surprised to find lav- 
ender blossoms as we did not know 
Dahlias were ever that color. They 
were very attractive, too. 

We came home wishing we might 
plant about our whole garden with 
Dahlias next year, in spite of the fact 
that they are not a Utica flower. 

At the last meeting of the Garden 
Club, which was largely devoted to a 
discussion of Dahlias, one member re- 
ported that he had tried one Dahlia 
as an experiment and had been care- 
ful to set it in his poorest soil, with 
the result that he had a plant about 
eight feet tall, bearing one very small 
blossom. 


The fall and early winter birds are 
with us again. Juncos are heard giv- 
ing their little peeping twitter and 
Chicadees may be looked for any day. 
It is time for them to return to their 
city homes. 





Useful Hints for December 


Ww the beginning of December 
all outdoor gardening, in this 
section, has been finished. Occasion- 
ally a warm spell makes additional 
odd jobs possible. In fact it has 
sometimes been warm enough to set 
out belated spring flowering bulbs, 
but no sensible gardener would inten- 
tionally delay such work until now. 


The ground is bound to be cold at 
night and no one can tell what a day 
or even a few hours may produce in 
the weather line. . 

December must be regarded as an 
indoor gardening month, and if one 
has plenty of time to fuss with plants 
in the house they may be a source of 
great pleasure. In over-heated houses, 
and few houses these days are not, 
the conditions are not very favorable 
for healthy house plants. Usually the 
atmosphere is so dry that frequent 
showering must be done. The Jeru- 
salem Cherry will not thrive unless it 
is showered at least every other day; 
and every day keeps it in much better 
health. 

The tiny red spider is sure to ap- 
pear on woody plants that are not kept 
well sprayed. For the house a rubber 
bulb sprayer is the handiest one to 
use. Plants can be set in the kitchen 
sink or bath tub and very quickly 
given a good wetting. Do not let the 
under side of the leaves escape. 


This is a splendid month for caring 
for the birds. Give them plenty of 
suet. They love it and it helps to 
keep them warm. Big pieces should 
be fastened securely to the limbs of 
trees. Wiring on is best, because the 
most secure. Feeding boxes are also 
fine things for the garden if they 
are kept well supplied. Nowadays 
local seed men keep food for birds 
already mixed, which proves that peo- 
ple are caring for the winter birds 
enough to cause a demand for pre- 
pared food. An encouraging fact. 


Have the bird houses been cleaned 
out ready for next Spring? They are 
more likely to be occupied if they are 
clean. Do you blame the birds? 

Now is the time to do lots of read- 
ing and a visit to the Public Library 
will be sure to supply one with plenty 
of material. Try all styles of books 
on garden lore, for both pure pleasure 
and profit, (knowledge). We were 
not thinking of financial profit. 


Look over youy shrubbery and see 
if a few additions or changes would 
add to its winter beauty. Trees and 
shrubs may be wonderfully beautiful 
in the Winter. In the Summer the 
leaves and blossoms supply most of 
the beauty, but in the Winter these 
are gone and one is able to see the 
beauty of coloring in stems and win- 
ter berries. A careful study of these, 
making notes for changes in the 
Spring where necessary, would add 
much to the attractiveness of the 
home grounds. 


Before the heavy snows come, it 
would be well to protect the shrubs 
from injury during the Winter, both 
from the weight of the snow and from 
being trampled down. Children while 
playing in the deep snow can unin- 
tentionally do a great deal of damage 
to low bushes unless stakes are driven 
in by the side of the shrubs and the 
branches tied to them. 
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Evergreens 
BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


6¢7T’HE cone-bearing tre 

T cidedly the most importaat G de- 
of forest trees in the economy of ¢ 
ilized man. They have furnished the 
bulk of material of which oyr tthe @ 
ization is built. The remarkab] 
combination of strength and stiffn - 
with the smallest weight compatible 
and the abundance and gregariousy, ; 
of their occurrence gives them this 
important position.” 7 

This quotation is from | H 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
and contains facts regarding the 
evergreens which were to me surpris. 
ing. 

The Pine is one of the most im. 
portant cone-bearing trees in the 
United States, there being thirty-nine 
different species, among them are the 
White Pine, Red Pine, Loblolly Pine, 
Pitch Pine, Jersey Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Grey Pine and Scotch Pine. 

The Spruces are members of the 
Pine family and consist of the White - 
Spruce, the Red Spruce, and the Nor. 
way Spruce, the Blue Spruce and the 
Black Spruce. 

The Hemlock is another member of 
the Pine family and is one of the 
most beautiful of the cone-bearing 
trees. 

Yet another member of the Pine 
family is the Balsam, which ‘resembles 
the Spruce in form. 

The Cedars are also included in the 
Pine family. Among them are the ' 
White Cedar, the Red Cedar, the Ar- 
borvite and the Ground Cedar. 

The evergreens found in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Utica are almost all 
Hemlocks. There are many in the 
woods near Deerfield and a walk up 
the Paris Road will reveal great 
masses of them in their dark beauty. 

One September afternoon, while 
walking through the meadows border- 
ing the woods, we came upon a Hem- 
lock strangely trimmed. It was lit- 
erally covered with Monarch butter- 
flies and presented a sight more beau- 
tiful than any Christmas tree. These 
Monarch butterflies gather in great 
flocks and go south in the Autumn, 
resting at night on wayside trees or 
shrubs. 

As we go farther afield from the 
city, in whatever direction, we find 
many Cedars. In the vicinity of 
Oriskany Falls there are hundreds of 
magnificent specimens. 

For hedges and for beautifying 
grounds and lawns, evergreens are 
more and more being brought into the 
city. Many are brought from the Ad- 
irondacks, tied to the vacationist’s 
motor car. The roots are usually ex- 
posed to both wind and sun, and, of 
course, the tree has not the slightest 
chance of living. A large ball of 
should always be left on the roots of 
a transplanted evergreen. 

Some firms make a specialty of 
evergreens and ship even large trees 
with safety. These trees, although 
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‘nitial cost. is considerable, give 
jo mn satisfactory results. ail 

The soft coal smoke of the city is 

ery injurious to evergreens and they 

ee an —* of water to 
its effects. ’ 
en polaron ned has been with 
Cedar hedge and with Hemlock and 
Cedars used as screens. I cannot say, 
with truth, that the hedge is entirely 
satisfactory, as many of the trees are 
winter-killed each year and have to 
be replaced. The rainy Summer just 
past was very favorable to it, and 
this Fall it looks remarkably well. 
I have lost some of my tall Cedars 
in the garden, but others have grown 
peautifully and greatly increased in 
nT have found Hemlocks very uncer- 
tain. They may grow consistently 
all Summer and seem strong and 
flourishing, but Spring returning may 
find them completely winter-killed. 

There are many Blue Spruce trees 
in the city and they seem to thrive 
and to be entirely hardy. 

Success with evergreens depends, as 
with other growing things, upon good 
stock combined with good care. 





Concerning Dahlias 


T WAS my good fortune while visit- 
Fen New Jersey in September, to 
visit a fine Dahlia garden and also to 
attend the annual Dahlia show of the 
New York Horticultural Society. Ap- 
parently everyone in New Jersey 
grows Dahlias, each garden having 
its quota; but most of them were 
small and poorly developed; owing, 
probably, to the very hot, dry Summer 
experienced in that section. But the 
Verona garden and the exhibition 
quite took one’s breath with the 
beauty and the surprise of them. 
There were Dahlias nine or ten inches 
across—as large as a very large Sun- 
flower or about like a dinner plate— 
and others that stood six or seven 
feet high and with all imaginable 
colors and shades except blue. 

I will give the names of some that 
were most charming—to me—but the 
colors you will have to take with more 
than a grain of salt. I am not a color 
expert and had no chart by which to 
check up my impressions. 

C. C. Corbett, deep red. 

Wm. Slocumbe, yellow. 

Shasta, white. 

Saskiyou, cerise, enormous. 

Uncle Sam, reddish yellow. 

Laddie, salmon. 
seg Beauty, pink or cerise; very 


tall. 

l Dorado, yellow. 

orld’s Best White. 
Champagne, brownish yellow. 
Dacota, salmon-red. 
Mabel Eckland, rich red. 
Ambassador, pink and white. 
Azalea, pale pink. 
Amber Glow, sunset shades. 
Diana, deep red. 

. M. Moore, black. 
Mabel Taft, apricot. 


Triangle Beauty, semi-double pink. 

Old Black Joe, deep maroon. 

The Imp, black. 

Mariposa, orchid. 

When I write that there were fifty- 
two classes at the show, you can 
readily see that this list merely sug- 
gests the wealth of beauty at one’s 
command—if one has the price! 
Practically every flower deserved spe- 
cial mention, but those I have listed 
were among the best. Of course the 
classes included largest number of va- 
rieties; specified number to vase; 
table decorations; baskets with other 
flowers, etc., etc. The display of 
Pompons was very interesting, in- 
cluding every shade of color, and the 
hardy Asters forming a background 
for the exhibit of Chas. H. Totty were 
charming. 

Another interesting plant was a 
hybrid Orchid exhibited for first time 
and christened Prince of Wales. It 
was a Cattleya of exquisite coloring, 
very large and exceedingly fragrant 
with the odor of Tuberoses. 

Surely one has to get out of her 
own back yard to appreciate “what 
other folks are doing,” and it is well 
worth while for anyone to make a 
special effort to attend even a small 
exhibition. There is always some- 
thing of interest and it is largely by 
comparison that we learn what real 
merit is. 

ADELLA PRESCOTT 





Thirsty Plants Tell 
About Drinking Habits 


H°* much plants drink, when they 
drink, and why, are subjects of in- 
quiry on the part of scientists working 
in the laboratory of plant physiology of 
the Johns-Hopkins University. The 
name of the instrument used for meas- 
uring the potations of plants is appro- 
priately enough, the “potometer.” An 
improved form of this device, invented 
by Dr. B. E. Livingston and J. D. Wil- 
son, promises to yield results of great 
interest to botanists, irrigationists, and 
others interested and eventually of use 
to foresters, in plant industry. 

Heretofore all models of the poto- 
meter have been made for attachment 
to the cut ends of plant stems or 
branches. This has yielded data of some 
interest and value; but after all a cut 
branch is a wounded plant, and one can- 
not expect results to be quite normal. 
The device of Dr. Livingston and Mr. 
Wilson enables whole and uninjured 
plants, with full sets of roots, to be used, 
thus giving results more nearly ap- 
proaching conditions in nature. 

The Livingston-Wilson potometer is 
very simple in its construction—so sim- 
ple, in fact, that anyone can make it for 
his own experiments, if he so desires. 
All that it requires is a wide-mouthed 
bottle or jar, with a rubber stopper to 
fit it, and a short piece of slender glass 
tubing. The rubber stopper is pierced 
with the two holes. 

Through one of the holes a cutting of 
a woody stem, like Willow or Oleander, 
is passed, so that the rubber fits tightly 
about the bark. The cutting is allowed 
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to stand in the jar of water until it 
strikes root and sets up in business as 
an independent plant. Then the jar is 
filled up level with water and the stopper 
set closely in, so that all air bubbles are 
squeezed out. The piece of slender glass 
tubing is passed through the second hole 
in the stopper and filled with water. As 
water is taken up by the plant, the tube 
acts as a gauge, indicating how much 
goes in and how fast it goes. 

With a lot of these potometer jars, 
the two scientists are investigating 
plants cf several different species, deter- 
mining the effects of sunlight and 
shade, varying temperatures, factory 
smoke, poisonous gases, and a number 
of other factors, upon the rate of water 
intake.—( Utica Press) 





The Stalk Borer in Dahlias 


(Continued from page 474) 


result. But, if this has been neg- 
lected, other measures must be taken. 

The small grubs feed on the leaves 
of the plant several days before enter- 
ing the stalk. Dust the plants thor- 
oughly with hellebore powder about 
June lst. Wet them first, so it will 
stick and do not neglect the under 
side of the leaves. If rain washes 
off the powder, repeat the operation 
immediately after. 


Plants already infested should be 
examined at least once a day. The 
presence of borers is indicated by the 
round opening in the stem through 
which the excrement is discharged. 
Usually, a line of ants will help one 
to find the opening. If the plants are 
very small and are from tubers, they 
may be cut down below the hole and 
the grub destroyed. If the plant is 
grown from a cutting or if it is other- 
wise inadvisable to cut it back, fill a 
soft, rubber, bulb syringe with one 
part Black Leaf 40 and three parts 
water and inject it into the opening 
of the borer’s tunnel. Or, plug up the 
opening with a pellet of absorbent 
cotton saturated with pure Black Leaf 
40. Do not use turpentine, as fre- 
quently recommended; it may kill the 
plant. 


The Ichneumon fly Amblyteles 
scelestus Cress while of some impor- 
tance as a natural enemy, is of little 
value. While the maggots of the fly 
enter the body of the borer and de- 
stroy it, they do not do a thorough 
job as they do not attack all of them. 
Although as high as 70% of the in- 
festation may be parasitized, the 30% 
that escape will produce an abundant 
crop the following year. 

Removing the borers after the 
plants are attacked represents a tre- 
mendous amount of work and is im- 
possible in a large planting. There- 
fore, the remedy lies in preventing 
their appearance, in other words, 
keeping the vicinity absolutely free 
of weeds and refuse vegetation. 





Don’t fail to note the Publisher’s 
Announcement and Christmas sugges- 
tion in the page advertisement in the 
back part of this issue. 
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Planting Peonies for 
Garden Effect 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Having recently bought our home here and 
having become interested in Peonies, I shall be 
glad to see some articles by Peony fans telling 
how most effective to plant in groups for color 
harmony and contrast. 

Most of us amateurs want to get the most 
planting effects in our grounds and gardens and 
most of us are planting in a hit or miss manner, 
and so very far short of harmony and symmetry. 

H. B., (Mont.) 
EpiTor’s NOTE: 

The subject suggested by H. B. might 
easily be handled exhaustively in the 
form of an article with illustrations, but 
nevertheless in the absence of such, brief 
hints by any reader who has made some- 
what of a study of the subject will be 
appreciated. 





Various Peony Questions 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I contemplate going into the cut Peony busi- 
ness and need reliable information as to markets, 


tc. 

I would also appreciate information on the fol- 
lowing points: Seven years ago I bought a 
half dozen Peony roots of first class varieties. 
The roots were large and fine, but they have not 
bloomed, though they have grown and multiplied. 
I have them in a sunny, well drained location, 
and they were planted four inches deep. I find 
that all have buds about two inches above the 
roots, on the stems. I have transplanted them, 
placing them not so deep. Will they ever bloom? 

I have twenty large clumps of Peonies which 
have not been transplanted in twenty years. 
They give a large number of fine blooms each 
Spring. Will they do better if transplanted and 
how should they be divided? Will they not give 
quicker results if I do not divide, merely trans- 


plant? Miss E. B. H. 


Answer:—Taking these points in or- 
der: First comes making a business of 
selling Peony. blooms. A whole book 
might be written on this subject, but it 
may be summarized as being a gamble 
each and every year. Except in cities of 
half a million population or over, Peonies 
are practically worthless after Decora- 
tion Day, the local florists having enough 
supply of their own for funeral and wed- 
ding work, and besides usually have 
very large storage stocks of bloom to 
draw from, put in cold storage by the 
large producers and handled as well as 
any good sized business should be, em- 
ploying large capital and the most scien- 
tific methods of production and handling 
of blooms. To grow for the open mar- 
ket, one should have plenty of land and 
capital, and therefore should not rush in 
on a large scale without some real knowl- 
edge. 

As the same variety may vary in 
blooming time from year to year in the 
same location as much as sixteen days, 
it is not possible to name any list of 
varieties which will be suitable for all 
locations, and unless one is as far south 
as southern Illinois, and expects to store 
as a matter of course, he must have ex- 
tra early kinds to make sure of having 
any blooms for Decoration Day, as well 
as midseason ones in case the season is 
extra early. If the season is so early 
that blooms around Chicago come in by 
that date, then there is little or no profit 
in Peonies, nor is there when a late 
season brings the main crop of bloom 
afterwards. 


If a person can work up a local trade, 
or have a location on a main highway 
near a large city, some business can be 
done no matter when Peonies bloom, and 
it is profitable if in any volume. Lo- 
cation is vital, and also an assortment 
of varieties to lengthen the season. 
Even for this trade, cold storage facil- 
ities would be valuable at times, to hold 
blooms for Decoration Day. Many va- 
rieties can be held a week which the 
regular florist would not think of stor- 
ing;—he wanting a blcom so “tough” 
that he can hold it three weeks and do 
most anything with it, except to throw 
it on the floor and tramp on it. 


Cast iron commercial varieties which 
are also of high quality are Festiva 
Maxima, Felix Crousse, Mme. de Verne- 
ville and Edulis Superba. Whitleyi 
(Queen Victoria) is the best keeper. 
Some of the kinds often used, such as 
Meissonier, are not worthy to be called 
Peonies when they come out of storage, 
the color is so poor. As a rule pink 
blooms sell best, then whites, counting 
those used for funeral work, then the 
reds, and for a local trade often a vari- 
ety of blooms will help to make a sale, 
people tiring of the standard commercial 
sorts and wanting a change. There 
should be a field for specialties in the 
city markets, but with roots of many 
kinds expensive, it is too risky to chance 
much on the novelties. There are, how- 
ever, some of the newer kinds which will 
eventually become standard in the mar- 
kets, and one in the business should al- 
ways be growing some of these roots 
in order to be ready some time later. 
Elwood Pleas seems to have wonderful 
possibilities, even though not fragrant. 
The cut flower game has to be worked 
out to meet local conditions in every case, 
and latitude, location and population are 
important factors, as well as competition. 

Now as to plants four inches deep 
which have not bloomed after seven 
years, | would say that there is no 
doubt but that they were too deep, but 
if actually only four inches, they should 
have adjusted themselves before seven 
years. Root gall might have been a 
factor, or bud blight, or an estimated 
four inches might have actually been 
nearer six or seven. 

Peony roots twenty years old should 
be moved or divided only if it is ab- 
solutely necessary. If moved entire, the 
clump suffers a shock and ordinarily 
deteriorates in a few years, never get- 
ting any better. Nor does it pay to cut 
in large pieces, say quarters, and re- 
plant, for much the same reason, with 
the added one that there will be much 
material which is disconnected from its 
regular circulatory system and so is 
apt to die and induce rot. The only di- 
vision which it really pays to plant back 
is a large standard division of from 
three to five eyes, properly cut. This 
will in time, under favorable conditions, 
make a healthy new, properly constructed 
clump, whereas a large old clump or 
part of a clump simply gets discouraged 
and marks time. From an old clump, 
a few good divisions can usually be 
taken off around the edges, where the 
root system is comparatively new, and 
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if the clump yields more tha 

give or throw away or sell the a ’ 
do not cumber the new divisio Urplus, 
more old material than it neade with 
a fair start. For commercia] 

the best rule is to divide at thre — 
all clumps started from standa ~— 
visions which have not suffered f = 
drought or been otherwise held ba 
One eye divisions should be divider | 
the fourth or fifth year accordin - 
growth shown, and division every ie 
years I am firmly convinced, jf d 
time after time, does not pay the one 
mate purchaser of the root, thoy ‘y 
may be done occasionally, ae 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jp, 





Peonies in Hawaii 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I have, f i 
Peonies to or be Bee ee to get 
success. This is the cry of others poh = 
anyone advise for success? B.D. B 
Answer:—Something about gro ' 

Peonies in the southern states appearej 
in issues of THE FLOWER Grower ear] 
in 1924, Anyone who has had expert 
ence with Peonies in Hawaii or under 
tropical conditions elsewhere wil] doubt. 
less be conferring a favor on many other 
flower lovers in such situations, by tl. 
ing something of their activities ajon 
this line. (EpiTor) 





Leaving Gladiolus Bulbs in the 
Ground Through the Winter 


To THE EDITOR :— 


_ Can you tell me if there would be any harm 
in not digging my Gladiolus bulbs this Fall, but 
protecting them a little and leaving them out jj 
Winter? Some are only one, some two, and some 
three years old. Some that I missed last Fal 
came on nicely and blossomed this year. 


V. E. D., (Mich.) 


Answer:—As explained several times 
through the columns of THE Fiowm 
GROWER it is positively unsafe to le 
Gladiolus bulbs stay in the ground in 
the north during the Winter. While 
some growers have even advocated fall 
planting of bulblets, it cannot be advised 
as regular practice, especially in the 
north, where the ground freezes to con- 
siderable depth each Winter. Some 
years it might be all right, but as above 
stated, it is quite unsafe. (Eprror) 





Cleaning Gladiolus Planting Stock 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like to ask as to the advisability of 
removing roots from the planting stock of Glad: | 
oli. Is this absolutely necessary, except for the ap 
pearance of the bulb? I have noted that whe 
the roots become dry on small bulbs, that they 
shell off with the exception of the seat of th 
root, which remains on the bulb. I have bea 
under the impression that it was necessary 
remove the bulb entirely, but if it is only fr 
appearances, the bulbs that are to be plante 
could be let go until the roots became dry ail 
shell off, and thus save considerable expense. 

RL 


Answer:—It is not necessary to tt 
move roots from small sizes of Gladiolws 
bulbs; but as a matter of appearaly 
this is generally done when they are 
be sold. In growing commercially i} 
surplus roots and many of the old bulbs 
may be removed by brushing planting 
stock lightly over a wire screen. Simpl 
put the bulbs in a sieve in bulk and ™@ 
them gently back and forth with t 
hands. This will remove the great 
part of the small roots and some 
old bulbs, and put the planting 
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Calcium, N.Y. 
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: ood condition for planting. 
in erating this way the bulbs may be 
ut through a fanning mill and the 
A blown out. 

ek can best be done after the 

bulbs are pretty well cured, at least a 
onth or perhaps Six weeks to two 


Qrronths after digging and, of course, 


be done any time after that, but 
aoe te 4 period when the old bulb will 
preak loose from the new one very 


readily. MapIson COOPER 





ae d AnswersAsked 
eed heswmnel by Readers 


ho can assist by giving general or 
ae tormetion will confer a favor on the 
ghee, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 





ment of facts and definite information is desired. 








QUESTIONS 





INFORMATION ABOUT MOUNTING AND 
PRESERVING FLOWERS WANTED 


I have read an article in your August 
FLowER GROWER, page 337, on preserva- 
tion of cut flowers. In that article is 
mention of wiring and gumming, also 
mounting and preparing. — I would like 
to have further information along this 
line and would appreciate the help of 
any of your readers. H. H. B. 


TROUBLE WITH COSMOS 


What is the matter with my Cosmos 
plants? Have tried to grow them now 
for three years in Oklahoma. They seem 
to grow well until they are full grown 
and perhaps budded, and then they seem 
to wither and turn brown and eventually 
die, and do not bloom at all. I used to 
grow fine ones in Iowa. Do you suppose 
it is the climate, or is it some insect or 
other pest? Mrs. S. M. D. 


IS DATURA POISONOUS? 


A subscriber would like to know if 
Datura is poisonous, and reports that 
in pulling this plant out of the garden 
the face and arms and neck were covered 
with watery sores. Can anyone offer a 
definite experience along this line? 


ROSE INFORMATION WANTED 

I followed planting directions that I 
had in setting my Hybrid Tea Roses; 
dug a deep trench, used rotted cow ma- 
nure and soil from the roadside sod. 
Have grown Roses for fifteen years. 
This year, however, the best I could do 
my Roses would not send up a bud, just 
a shoot from the side with three or four 
bunches of leaves and no more. Can 
anyone offer suggestions? 


Mrs. J. W. Fow.er 


DESTROYING ANTS AND WHITE BUGS 

Kindly let me know how to rid my gar- 
den of large black ants. I have tried to- 
bacco dust but with no results. 


& Also how to get rid of the white bugs 


which destroy my beautiful Asters. The 
entire plant looks as though white- 
washed, and they all dry up and die. 


Mrs. B. D., (Long Island) 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE FOR PEONIES 
I am especially interested in growing 
‘eonies in a small way as I only have a 
city lot. Do you advocate using am- 
monium sulphate in mixing soil for plant- 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


ing? I am at present mixing bone meal, 
crushed limestone, and a little clay, up 
to within five inches of the top of the 
ground; and then put in five inches of 
loam for easy root starting. The am- 
monium sulphate contains 25.8% avail- 
able ammonia, 20.8% nitrogen equivalent. 
What is your opinion as to the advis- 
ability of using it in Peony ——" 
7. Ee Be 


Will someone who has had experience 
with ammonium sulphate in connection 
with Peonies give us some information 
on this subject? 

(THE EprrTor) - 
CANNAS FROM SEED 


Can one grow Cannas from seed, and 
if so how? C 





More advertising than anticipated 
coming in for the December issue has 
made it necessary to omit much use- 
ful material in the Queries and An- 
swers department, especially the an- 
swers to questions which have ap- 
peared in former issues. But we hope 
to more than make this up next month. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
ooo Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923. A few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 











You don’t have to travel as far as a Bee does for 


a pound of HON EY for you can 


have 5 Ibs. delivered to your door tor $1.50, if 
you do not live beyond the 3rd zone. 


A post card stating your wants is all that is 


necessary. 
J. H. GILBERT 


IPSWICH, MASS. 





+> THE MILL BULB GARDENS 


Bulbs — GLADIOLI —- Bulblets 


500 M Quality Pendleton Bulbs, % in. and less 
$2.00 per M. Stock cured and ready to plant. 
40 M Le Marechal Foch, No. 5’s, $3,00 per M 
100 Gretchen Zang Bulblets .75 per M 
200 Le Marechal Foch Bulblets .75 per M 


Send for our catalog 


i i i i i i ae 
eww 








c 


--- 530 Highway, Redwood City, Calif. 


oo 
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Bulblets Worth Having 


Per Per Per Per 


10 100 1000 pint 
D. American Beauty. $1.25 $ 9.00 
Elizabeth Tabor --.-- 2.00 15.00 
Sea 1.50 12.00 
Purple Glory ------- 2.00 15.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton _-_-- 1.00 $300 
1910 Bese .......... 2.00 8.00 
Henry Ford -------- $4.00 35.00 
J. A. Carbone -...... 2.50 20.00 
(a Sr 5.00 40.00 


Planting stock at correspondingly low prices. 
B. F. Kindig, Box 896, East Lansing, Mich. 











Puget Sound Grown Bulbs 
The Holland of North America 

Per 100—25 at the 100 rate. Bbits. 

No.1 No.2 No.3 1000 


Alice Tiplady ---_-- $ 5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
Anna Eberius ---_--- 10.00 8.00 6.00 8.00 
Crimson Glow ---.-- 6.00 4.00 3.00 1.00 
re 6.00 4.00 8.00 2.50 
Jack London ---_--- 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 
Mrs. Wm. Kent ---- 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.00 


Terms: 25% cash with order, balance C. O. D. 


250 Bbits. of Jack London or Mrs. Wm. Kent 
(state choice) free with each $10.00 order received 
before Jan. Ist. Catalog of 160 varieties on 
request. 


HOMEWOOD GARDENS 
GIG HARBOR, - - WASHINGTON 


e WILL PRODUCE fine 
blooms and large tuber 
la ee clumps the first sum- 
mer. A customer 


writes: “Most of my 
seedling blooms measured irom 6 to 10 inches. I 
would not sell my 75 seedling plants for $300.” 
California grown Dahlia seed is now selling and 
stocks will be exhausted early. I offer choice Cali- 
fornia grown and Eastern grown Dahlia seed. It 
affords an easy, quick large planting for cut 
flowers, at low cost, and always the possibility of 
valuable, prize-winning seedlings. My new seed 
announcement points out three profitable selling 
outlets for Dahlia seedlings. It also offers $20.00 
in prizes for best letters of seedling growing ex- 
periences. Bolles Dahlia Booklets, written by an 
American Grower for amateurs and commercial 
growers, for American conditions of climates, 
soils and markets, beautifully illustrated, contain 
the latest, completest, most exhaustive informa- 
tion obtainable. Free prospectus of Booklets, 
_ a Prize Offers, and List of choice tubers 
or 1925. ‘ 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, 











Route 84, Media, Pennsylvania 


NOT IN MY CATALOGUE 


My new list for 1925 is not yet out. 

There will be some reductions in price but those 
who order from my present list will get the 
benefit of all reductions in extra bulbs. Here 
are some additions: 














A. TB FEED cccccacnad $ .50 
Chateau Thierry -.......__ _-_ .05 Doz. _--$ .50 
Bee. WOE dnconnctcoscans _ = oo. SO 
money G. Geel ......<..<.<<s -25 
lr -50 
Lacordaire Finest red -.--__ _- .40 
Masterpiece (K) ~-..-........ -50 Doz. .-.. 5.00 
Mrs. Rudolph Spreckels (D)-_. .25 
i Ae eee -50 Small .. .25 
OGM AVOR) o6ciccccencces 06 Doz. --. .50 
 , aa 15 
a -25 Doz. --. 2.50 
(eee .20 
eee .25 
EE PO: inh icanameeean .50 
i OS OS Eee -50 
White Pigeon (K) ---.----_-- -25 
Wisconsin (Vos) -............ 05 Doz. -.. .60 
Tamalpais (D) scarce --__--- .25 
INDIAN SUMMER ---_-_------ 2.00 
| -40 
ee eee -25 
Catherine Coleman -__________ 1.00 
Sweet Orra (K) — Been ine JB 





Pola Negri (D) .50 
2. oe Dee .....4..... 2.50 
Sl  —E eee 1.25 


Seedlings from Helga (W), no two alike, Doz. 
(no less) $.50. Postage paid. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - - 


Iowa 
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| $1.00 Glory Collection $1.00 


R. Glory, O. Glory, V. 
Glory. G.Glory, W. Glory, K. Glory and Old 


1 Bulb of each—P. Glory, 
Glory, (1% inches up,) labeled. 


18 Bulbs, our selection, each one a different color 


and labeled correctly, for $1.00. (1% in. up.) 


100 mixed bulblets, 50 colors, 2 of each 25c. 200 
bulblets about 25 kinds, 25c. Orders of $2.00 or 


over Prepaid. Less. add 10c. 
Fairview Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 391 ” 


Rocky River, O. 


GHE FLOWER GROWER 


each, 
Named, in attractive Christmas box, insured, 
prepaid. Elsie Rose, Loveliness, Queen Victoria 
Early Snowflake, Rose Ash, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Orange Glory, Elf, Hereda, B. Hulot, Nymph, 
Jon. Webb, 
don, E. J. Shaylor, _ 
bania, Eliz. Gerberding, F. J. Symmes. 
MILLER 


L. 
80 NOLAN ST., 


GIVE your friends these beautiful Gla- 


dioli for Christmas. One large bulb 
any twelve, $2.00; whole list $3.50. 


Freda, Mary Pickford, Jack Lon- 
Argo, White Giant, Al- 


STRATFORD, Conn. 











Have You Ordered Your Blue Book? 


Our 1925 Blue Book lists the choicest of the 
new creations as well as the finest of the 
standard varieties of dahlias and gladioli. 
Reserveyour copy now. Mailed free on request. 


CARL SALBACH, Grower 


And Originator of New Varieties. 
6048 Hillegass Ave., - Oakland, Calif. 





— 


Ceisikies ........< 50c doz. 
Catherine Coleman 75c doz. 
ll e S Fern Kyvie...... .. $1.50 doz. 
Henry Ford_--_-..--- 40c each 


My list of bulblets and planting stocks of 
choice varieties from the lists of Diener, Kun- 
derd and other hybridizers is now ready, 
send postal. 

F. H. WILLIAM S 
19 Sanford St., PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


-wuwwwwewwewewewewewewewewewewewewewewewewewewe 
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TULIPS— 
PEONIES— 
NARCISSI— 


ORONOGO 
pwiesvtie, VER GARDEN 


| 


Cc 





Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 16 


Calcium, N.Y, 
December, 1924 


100 bulbs, i 

all colors, $100, polgoming = 
8, all different *; 

$1.20, postpaid’ °° 4 for 


13, all different 
named, $1.00, pe 


each 
, postpaid 











Booklet and Prices on Request 
Newton, NJ. 











~ 








Our Dollar Sale for din 


will interest you. You can have your choice of 
three sizes or bulblets. Send for list. 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
PATASKALA, - - OHIO 














GEORGE J.JOERG, Inc. 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. I., N. Y. 














mize by buying freshly dug Roses direct from 





Our free ca 
describing many ya. 
leties of this Queen of 
Flowers, hardy, field- 
grown plants, is yours 

or the asking. Econo. 


ROSES 


growers, at prices lower t 
now ag! Write foiiee. - > 
SOUTHLAND NURSERY C€O., Box 591, TYLER, TEXAS 








Brunt’s Garden Guide--25c 


A BOOK of 63 pages answering the questions 
+4 asked by amateurs, about perennial plants, 
in simple language that all will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding. 400 varieties described. 
25 cents with rebate coupon. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 











Peonies 


‘THE rare and high-grade novelties and 
standard varieties, all grown on Puget 
Sound. Free list on request. 


IVAN W. GOODNER 
R.F.D.10, Box2i14, Seattle, Wash. 


—_————— SS 





wv 


Pe 


From THE IRIS GARDENS a 
Greenlands { 


Roots carefully selected from the fi 
rieties to beautify your Gaaan™™ — 


List on application. 
ROSALIE M. DAVIS 
P. 0. Box 127, - - Ashland, Va, 











ADELPHIA - - 


GEORGE HALL 


GROWER OF 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Cut Flowers in Season 


NEW JERSEY 








BYRON L. SMITH 
We are growing Sweet Lavender, F.C. Peters, 
Louise, Nora, Muriel, Mona Lisa, but con- 
sider Byron Smith the lavender, either as 
a decorative or in the commercial class, and 
now priced so as to be attactive to growers of 
cut flowers. Blooms well from No. 5 bulbs. 
No. 1, $50.00 per M; No. 2, $40.00; No. 3, $30.00; 
No. 4, $25.00 and No. 5, $20.00. 10% discount on 
orders received to Jan. 1. 

WOODLAWN GARDENS 
Sterling, =-- Ill. 





PRICE-LIST NOW READY 


BURLINGTON, - - 


BULBS BULBLETS 
PLANTING STOCK 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 


WISCONSIN 





J.-A. KEMP 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
Little Silver, N. J. 
Originator of Pink Wonder, White Wonder, 
Albania, Early Snowflake, Princeley, Ruf- 
folace, Etc. 

Catalogue ready in December. 








NEW GLADIOLI 
eee splendid new white 


Purple Perfection__________- best pure pu 
Jacoba Van Beijeren_ me beat aoe aa 
Orange Queen._______ .--. best new prim 





Veilchenblau __.... ....-_____- clear blue-e 
All rated xxxx in Ontario Agricultural College 
Trial Plots. Photo and descriptive price list 


free on application. 
J.E.CARTER, - GUELPH, CANADA 
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United Bulb Co. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Se a A i i i i 
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wns = 


GLAD BULB GIFT = 


Send for my plan of selecting named va- 
rieties of desirable sorts, correctly labeled 
and placed in an attractive package. On my 
list are Elizabeth Tabor, Illuminator 
and Marie Kunderd. 











MT. CLEMENS - = MICH. Nathan Van De Car 
127 Strong Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
CHOICE 
Standard = GEADIOLI Favorites Water-Gardening is Easy 


America, Mrs. Francis King .07c. Halley, Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton .08c. Chicago White, Pink Beauty. Schwa- 
ben, Panama, Wilbrinck 10c. ; 
Maiden’s Blush l5c. Entire above collection $1.00. 
Orange Glory 25c. Sulphur Glow 50c. Purple Glory 75c 


Try my “Supreme Collection” 30 each different, 


Kunderd varieties $2.00. 


Perkins Road, 


ANK W. ANDREWS 
R. R. No. 4. 


1910 Rose, Sydonia, 


Werren, Ohio 


Add to the interest of your garden and your 
own pleasure by growing Water Lilies. Full 
directions for growing Water Lilies in the 
small garden will be given in our 1925 cata- 
log. Reserve your copy now. 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Box KH, Independence, Ohio 
























ARCHER & VAVRA 


Largest Growers of 
DAHLIAS 
in the West 








P. O. Box 728 


Huntington Beach - — Calif. 








‘Gladiolus Los Angeles 





The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
pink tinted orange, with orange tinted carmine 
throat. 

The most beautiful Gladio!us yet produced. 

Fred C. Dostal, prominent Los Angeles 
Florist, used 7500 doz. in June, motion picture 
artiste being prominent among his customers. 

This proves the alluring beauty of Los 
Angeles. 

Send for price lists of my new Gladioli, also 
standard sorts, Gladioli, Iris, etc. 

Cc. E. HOUDYSHEL 


LA VERNE, CALIF. 








Gladiolus Twilight 


(Kunderd) 


For vigor of growth, fine spikes of bloom 
with softest color tints and excellent keeping 
qualities, this variety cannot be beaten in the 
ruffled class; all sizes bulbs. 


Also Ming Toy, A.B Kunderd, Peach 
Rose, Kunderd’s “Ah”, Primunella, Dorothy 
— Giant Myrtle, Paramount and 
others. 


“The Better Class Gladioli”’ 








HOMER F. CHASE 
134 Amherst St. - Nashua, N. H. 
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potenhurst Flower Fields 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


« - New York 
Herkimer, ~~ 


Let us know your wants 
o= 
= BETTER GLADS 
ieties of proven superior merit, whether 
rare worthy of a place in the best gardens. 
old or Md postal now for beautifully illustrated retail 
“ Glads’’, when ready. 


Better Gtac 
Wholesale list <M . BURNELL 




















ee 
PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS 
Specialize in Gladioli and Delphinium | 
We are offering a set of 1 large and 12 blooming 
size bulbs and 100 bulblets of our Glad, Bengal 
Tiger for $2.50. from the world famous Wrex- 
— "We also have Hood Acres and F. C. 
Burns varieties. Can furnish seed only at present. 
Write for prices. 
cc. PIPER 
939 Mallory Ave. N., Portland, Oregon 




















WILLI SKELLY’S CHOICE GLADIOLI 
No. 3 aad c Stroh, Ind. Terms cash with order 
At $ .90 per 100, America. ‘ a 
At 1.00 per 100, Francis King and mixed varieties. 
At 1.10 per 100, Arizona and Chicago White. 
At 130 per 100, Panama, Halley. 
At 1.50 per 100, Best Violet, Niagara, Pendleton. 
At 2.00 per 100, 1910 Rose. Gretchen Zang, Glory. 
At 3.00 per 100, Herada, Mr. Mark, Mrs, Moulton. 
At 4.00 per 100, Alice Tiplady and Louise. 
Send for complete list. 15% Discount on 1000 or more 








7 Hardy Plants for $1.00 


These plants can = sent at once or your remittance 
reserve them for spring. : ; 

| Lactifora, Creamy white; Asclepias Tu- 
berosa, Orange scarlet; Coreopsis Lanceolata, Golden 
ellow; Delphinium Belladonna, Turquoise Blue; 
Punkia Subcordota, Pure white; Gypsophila Pani- 
culata, Pure white; Phlox, W. C. Egan, Soft Pink. 

If desired add 10c for postage. 


GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 


“XMAS SPECIALS” 
Alice Tiplady, Crimson Glow, Dorothy Wheeler, 
Dorothy McKibben, E. J. Shaylor, Mary Pickford, 


Myra 6c; Anna Eberius, 


Orange Glory, Spica, Pride 


of Lancaster, Fire Ribbon. Violet Glory, Rose Ash, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Sulphur Glow, Scarlano, Louise, 8c; 
Elf, B. L. Smith, Jack London, Arden 10c; Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, M.S. Burke, Primunella l5c; Purple Glory, 
Jewell, Sheila. Sweet Lavender 25c. : 
1 bulbs one inch or more, and postpaid. 
Send for list of others. 
Fred C. Montgomery, Springfield, Oregon 








mixture (500 seeds 


230 BAY 
SAN RAFAEL, 





DELPHINIUMS. 


_ Vanderbilt Hybrids seed from originator 
direct. Fanciers and florists prefer them. In 


seeds) to type or tintings, 50c pkt. 


) or selections (250 


VIEW ST. 
- CALIF. 








Ashville Flower Fields 


SEND for our descriptive retail Glad list now 


ready. Some special offers. We have a 
surplus of Extra fine White Wonder planting 
stock. No.6 $15.00 per M. Also other sizes. 


C. A. Carpenter 


» ASHVILLE, N.Y. 





Carmen Sylva 


No white Glad, to our knowledge, can quite 


equal this variety. Always a 
to eight open at one time. 


for florists. No.1 
$40.00; No. 4 $32.00; bul 


rfect spike. Six 
he perfect white 
.00; No. 2 $50.00; No.3 
blets $3.00 per 1000. Let 


us send you our wholesale price list. 


WOODLAW 
Sterling, 


N Sere 





Gladiolus Bargains for Christmas 
lst size, marked, securely packed and postpaid in 


United States. Cash with 
3 each—Anna Eberius, 
Evelyn Kirtland for $1.00. 


order. 
E. J. Shaylor, Lilywhite, 


3 each—Rose Ash, Carmen Sylva, Mona Lisa, 


Tyrian Beauty for $3.00. 


3 each—American Beauty, Golden Measure, Jew- 


ell, Purple Glory for $5.00. 


STONE CREST GARDENS 


Eau Claire 


Catalog Free 














DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
BULBS sctisry PRICES ptease 
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PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 


TI Pe 






onics, re 


A 








FRESH 

S SEED 
from choice va- 
rieties of 


P. . Peonies, 
Crennmals : qetnee arty 
e 
LaPorte. Ind. $1.00 per 











all the ot 
K. 
32 N. 6th St., =- = 
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SUPER GLADS 


AT SURPLUS PRICES FROM 


E. SCHWENK 


wwe 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 
Phipps, Bennett, Carbone, Catherine Cole- 
man, Superee. Wm. Kent, Giant Myrtle and 

ertop notchers. Ask for list. 


~~=wwwwewewewee* 








GALION, - 


Gladioli 


FINE BULBS 


GROWN RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


GOLDEN RULE GARDENS 


202 GRANT ST. 


OHIO 

















Finding myself very much 


OVERSTOCKED 


BARGAINS 


I am offering these exceptional 


12 Bearded Iris, all different 50c 
8 Tall Hybrid Delphiniums 75c 
5 Choice Peonies $1.00 

All Postpaid 
JOE SMITH 
Longbranch - - - Wash. 














JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 








SEE OUR ADS. 


> 
: 
} 
( In November Flower Grower Page 468 and 
} October Flower Grower Page IV. Send for 
} catalogue—wholesale or retail—out in Jan. 

d D. H. UPJOHN 

964 South Liberty St., SALEM, ORE. 











Gladioli Special No. 3 


r also include one bulblet of Fern Kyle. 


BULBLETS per 100 


al 
Van Fleet $4.00. Dr. Elkins $5.00. O 
$8.00. Fern Kyle $10.00. All Postpaid. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754--45th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 





One bulb (1% in. up) each of Elizabeth Tabor, 
Pollyanna, Ming Toy, Pink Wonder, White Won- 
der, Tyrian Beauty, Jewell, M. Foch, (K), Miss 
Spokane, Ovid, Golden Measure, Gold Drop, Prim. 
Beaut: , Anna Eberius, Jack London, Myra, Scar- 
lano, Crimson Glow, each labeled, $2.00 Postpaid. 


Miss Spokane, Jewell 502. Sweet Lavender, 
Glendale, Red Fire, Indian Maid $1.00. Elizabeth 
Ming Toy, Mrs. F.C. Peters $1.50. Dr. 
range Flame 








W. A. SISSON 


Rosendale ~ Wis. 


www wewyw” 











Stock Reduction Sale 


HAVING purchased the entire Gladiolus 
collection (about 300 varieties) of Dr. R. C. 
H. Lenski, Columbus, Ohio, I am forced to sell 
many extra fine sorts in all sizes, due to lack 
of planting space. Get your bargain list now; 
as this ad will appear but once. 
NORMA D. KEEFER 

Franklin County, South Mountain, Pa. 











Those wanting odd bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIO- 
LUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to complete sets 
should secure them now. They will seon only be sold in 








complete sets. 

5 Bbits. Dr. F. E. Bennett (D.) 
25 “ Beatrice Michelena (D.) 
75 - Ming Toy (K.) 
30 ‘“ Mrs. Leon Douglas (D.) 
35 ‘“ Mrs. J. K. Armsby (D.) 
100 “ Purple Glory (K.) 
25 “ Marietta (Metzner ) 
25 “ John T. Pirie (K.) 
60 ‘“ Richard Diener (D.) 


Your choice of any four of the items listed 
above, in the quantities named, free with every 
cash order of $25.00 or over received during the 
month of December. (See ad on Page 468 of the 
November issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, or send 
for price-list.) (Rose Ash and Pola Negri sold 
out.) 


OREGON GLAD GARDENS 


G. E. MATHEWS, Manager 


384 N. E. 42 St. Portiand, Oregon 
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INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL 

To introduce myself to readers of “The Flower 
Grower” I am offering the following collections 
of high grade Puget Sound grown Glads guar- 
anteed true to name, size 1” up. 

Collection No. 1 - 

One each, American Beauty (D), Arlon, Elf, 
Golden Measure, Henry Ford, Jacoba Van Beiren, 
Jewel, Masterpiece, Mrs. E. Bothin, Pink 
Wonder, Purple Glory, Robert Kunderd, Rose 
Ash, Souvenir, 2 bulbs and 1 doz. bulblets of 
Richard Diener, sent postpaid for $5.00. 

Collection No. 2 

One bulb or 1 doz. bulblets, your choice, of 
each of the following: 

American Beauty (D), Fern Kyle, Henry Ford, 
J. A. Carbone, Marie Kunderd, Orange Flame, 
Pink Cloud, Richard Diener, W. H. Phipps, Wm. 
Kent, and 1 bulblet of Geraldine Farrar postpaid 


for $10.00. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
3402 - 45th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 


MAURICE FULD 


The Magnificent New Giant Flowering 


PINK GLADIOLUS 


Originated by L. MERTON GAGE 


This is one of the grandest varieties ever 
sent out. 


The flowers, which measure six inches 
across, are of wonderful substance, with- 
standing the hot sun better than any vari- 
ety I ever grew, and given a fair chance 
every bulb will produce a perfect spike of 
widely expanded flowers of great beauty. 
The color is rich rose pink, (rose doree), 
with a blotch of tyrian rose on a pure 
white throat. (Ridgway). 

Won ist PRIZE for the LARGEST bloom 
of any variety in the New England Gladiolus 
Society’s Annual Exhibition last August, with 
blooms measuring six and one-half inches 
across. . 

My friend, the late Maurice Fuld, for whom 
it is named, pronounced it the best gladiolus 
he had ever seen, and he was considered one 
of the most competent judges of gladioli that 
ever lived. 

We have received from the Gladiolus Test 
Plot of Mt. Airy Gardens, Laurel, Md., con- 
ducted by Charles E. F. Gersdorff, this report: 
“Gladiolus ‘MAURICE FULD’ scored as an 
EXHIBITION variety, 96 points (out of a 
possible 100), and Commercial variety, 94. 
Remarks: ‘MAURICE FULD’ is going to be 
hard to beat. Chas. E. F. Gersdorff.” 


Strong, young, First size bulbs $2.50 each, 
Three for $7.00. 


SUNNYSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
NATICK, - - = MASS. 











THE FLOwER GROWER 


STILL TIME 


TO BUY BULBS FROM OUR 
GLADIOLU 


I s 
COUPON BONDS 


but send for your Bond at once be- 
cause all coupons are void after 
Dec. 31, 1924. 
SPECIALS (11{” Bulbs) 

Dr. Bennett, each $4.50; Dr. Van Fleet, ea. 50c; 
Fern Kyle $2.60, Katharine Hess 40c, Caroline 
Esberg $1.50, Pola Negri40c, W.H. Phipps 
$5.00, Wm. Kent $2.00, Flame 40c, Jewell 25c, 
Leota 35c, Masterpiece 50c, Sulphur Glow 25c, 
Sweet Lavender 25c, Atherton 20c, Highland 
Laddie 30c. 

CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, 
Independence, 


Elm Hill Gladioli 


We have increased our storage 
and curing facilities and our stock 
of bulbs is especially fine and well 
cured; just right for forcing and 
Southern growers’ use. 





Iowa 















Ask for our wholesale list 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 


Wayland, - - Ohio 


The True Gardener 
Never Hibernates 


The lull in our busy outdoor schedule gives 
us the opportunity to plan next year’s program 
and to enjoy the garden experiences of other 
flower lovers. 

I will be glad to share my garden experi- 
ences with you. My “Garden Notes,” (three 
or four numbers issued each year) give my 
observations on Peonies and Irises growing 
in my garden. 

May I send you a sample copy? 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
South Washington St., === Van Wert, Ohio 




















Special $10 Sets 


Set A. Bulblets: 2 Geraldine Farrar and 
12 each of Phipps, Sulphur Frills, Para- 
mount, Bennett. 

Set B. Bulblets: 75 each of Armsby, Pirie, 
Michelena, Ming Toy, Dr. Neeley, Mari- 


etta. 

Set C. Bulbs No. 2 to No. 5: 15 each of 
Armsby, Pirie, Michelena, Ming Toy. 
Set D. Bulbs No. 2 to No. 5: 3 each of 
Bennett, Sulphur Frills, Phipps, Mari- 

etta, Dr. Neeley. 

Set E. Beatriz Michelena: 1 No. 1, 6 
No. 8, 12 No. 6, and 200 Bits. 

Set F. Mrs. J. K. Armsby: 2 No. 1, 8 
No. 8, 15 No. 5, and 250 Bits. 

Set G. Purple Glory: 25 No. 1, 25 No. 8, 
and 750 Bits. 

Set H. Mrs. Leon Douglas: 4 No. 1, 6 
No. 3, and 250 Bits. 

Set I. J. A. Carbone: 3 No. 2, 6 No. 4, 
and 40 Bits. 

Set J. Bulblets: 12 Wm. G. Badger, 25 
Red Fire, 250 Mrs. L. Douglas. 

Set K. Mr. W. H. Phipps: 1 No. 1, 2 
No. 4, and 12 Bits. 

Set L. Dr. F. E. Bennett: 2 No. 1, 2 No. 
3, and 15. Bits. 


Each set will contain larger count than 
above stated. Any set for $10.00. 


Any six sets for $50.00. Terms Cash. 
Postpaid. Pure Oregon stock. 


“Making Them Grow” $3.50 per copy, 
or free with 6 sets. 


The* MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 
325A Customhouse, Portland, Oregon 
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DREER’S 


Dormant Roses 
for fall planting 


A list of new and standard 
varieties of Dormant Roses is 
offered in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn 
Catalogue 











Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, - ~ Pa. 

















Calcium, N.Y, 
December, 1994 











Why not give your friends 
A Box of Glads 


: for Chri 
We are offering 15 Choice Bul stmas ? 
aed, ar tS talbott properly bens ‘with 
flowering alee. 3 for $2.00. All bulbs are large 


F. W. PAGE & SON 








1177 Abbott Rd., Buftalo, N.Y. 


——} 


GLADIOLI — 


Some extra fine No. 1 Elizabeth Tabor 
at $5.00 per doz., also No. 1 Rose Ash 
Alice Tiplady, Maiden’s Blush, 1919 
Rose and all sizes of Le Marechal Foch 
at bargain prices. 











Price-list will be sent to all applicants 
as soon as off the press; has been de- 
layed. 

C. M. Grossman, 


Ev F 
PETOSKEY, ~~” .”” nance 


SPECIAL | 
Holiday Offer 


Here is a list that should appeal 
fastidious Gladiolus lover and chenel oh tt oe 
well within reach of all. Absolutely true to 
name. Grown from stock sent out by the 
World’s most famous Originators, and of Highest 
Quality. No better Bulbs at any price. 


















American Beatuy (Diener) -____.________ ~~ 
Blushing Beauty (Kunderd) _______...___ ‘50 
Blue Orchid (Kunderd) _--_--_--____.. ‘95 
Byron L. Smith (Kunderd) --_--_-._...._. ‘99 
Cap’t Boynton (Boynton) -___________.___ 100 
Crimkios (Kunderd) .................55 50 
Dr. Elkins (Kunderd) --_--_--__-..-_____. 150 
Dr. W. Van Fleet (Kunderd) --_--_--____. 50 
Diana (Zesstraten) -...............c3 25 
ween Ege (Runderd) .............35) 3 00 
Geraldine Farrar (Diener) --_--_--..-_.__- 10.00 
Giant Myrtle (Kunderd) --_--__--_--..._. 1.50 
ee aco 
Golden Measure (Kelway) --------------.. 25 
Henry Ford (Diener) ...............L¢3 400 
meee See) .........-..... ee 50 
Jenny Lind (Decorah) -.............<..... 50 
Jenn T. Pirie (Runderd) ..........23.08 150 
dewell (Zeestraten) ..............--..2.% .25 
King of the Blues (Grullemans) ---_------ 1.00 
Marie Kunderd (Kunderd) --------------- 1.00 
Marshal Foch (Kunderd) ----------------- 25 
Mr. H. A. Hoe@e (Diener) --.--.....<..553 15 
Mrs. F. C. Peters (Fisher) --.....-.--.i« .60 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin (Diener) ---_----------- 25 
Mrs. John R. Walsh (Diener) ------------- 100 
Mrs. Richard Lohrman (Diener) --------- 1.00 
Masterpiece (Kunderd) ------------------ 50 
Mine Tes Glanierd) .............i..cceee 50 
Orange Flame (Kunderd) ---------------- 250 
Paramount (Runderd) ....-....2<..ss<«<. 2.50 
Purple Glory (Kunderd) ----------------- 50 
Richard Diener (Diener) ----------------- 60 
Bose Ask (lemer) .......-...0.ccsscsm 25 
Shell Pink (Kunderd) .......--.--.--.----- At) 
Sulphur Glow (Kunderd) ----------------- 50 
Twilight (Kunderd) --.-.-.---------------- 40 
Yellow Glory (Kunderd) ------------------ 1.00 


Bulbs 1%”, 1%” and up. This offer good for 
Dec. only. 

Cash with order or 25% will hold for Spring 
delivery. 

Orders intended for Holiday Presents should 
reach me by Dec. 15, and will be mailed in a 
neat package with your Christmas Card, to any 
place in U. S. 

Orders for $3.00 or more will be prepaid and 
insured. 

My New Retail List will be out about Jan. 1s: 
I will offer many new and rare varieties. 
as yet little known. To see them is to want them. 

Planting Stock and Bulblets of most important 
kinds, as well as of some of above varieties 
be priced in my new Wholesale List. Mailed on 
request, 


A. J. ANDERSON 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
White Bear Lake, - 
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om, BY. GROWER . 
corneal THE FLOWER 


goal mane teh : sil ite my GLADIOLI Omanees DAHLIAS 


White Glory, Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Wisconsin, Germa, 10 cts. each, $1.00 per doz. 





















































Little Daisy, c . 4 , 
nklin, Le Marechal Foch, Lilywhite,. Brimstone, L’Im- W — RETAIL 
HA. ng Mine of Wales, Evelyn Kirtland, Rose Bud, Mary Fennell, WR SALS winded a. pal 
Flora, Baron Hulot, 6 cts. each, 60 cts. per doz. THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. INC. 
Peace, Schwaben, Panama, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Dawn, Arizona, PORTLAND, - B 117 - OREGON 
Roanoke, Pres. Taft, Princepine, 5 cts. each, 50 cts. per doz. Me » © 0% f. A 
All Prices Postpaid Also Planting Stock One of America’s Premier Bulb Farms 
Pp. A. LAESER - - - SUN PRAIRIE, WIs. 
IRIS GEO. N. SMITH LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 
**T know of no other horticultural magazine published 
PEONIES ——— anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 
s you publish.” 
PHLOX Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. Mr. Burbank thus spontaneously approves THE FLOWER GROWER. 








99 (Seedling of Gretchen Zang.) 
cko Zang Austin’s New Flame-Pink Giadiolus, 
Five inch blooms on straight strong spikes four feet and over in height. 
Large wide open blooms of pure light flame-pink with white throat 
faintly dotted deeper shade. Petals of rounding form, good 
width and strong substance. Massive in every way. Increases 


| G@LADS 
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f 
rapidly. Stock limited. Get your start now. IMuminator 
and Elizabeth Tabor. Several seasons of testing prove g 
these still to be ““The Incomparable Pair.’’ Our prices on the 
above and many other choice varieties will interest you. . 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street - - Ravenna, Ohio } ; 
K C hrist : 
| Or risStmas ; 
PEONIESRS; ' 
di ti For a friend who has a garden what is there nicer , 
I RI S we : as a present than a box of Gladiolus bulbs? I am put- ‘ 
ting up 8 boxes at $2.00, $3.50 and $5.00 each contain- ; 
MOVILLA GARDENS—HAVERFORD, PA. ing 25 bulbs in at least 15 varieties, every bulb labeled : 
and a good variety, no trash—varieties and bulbs that . 
(O} {o} you as a giver will be proud of and the recipient will , 
be immensely pleased with. Send me your card and I : 
9 bd ° will enclose it. Do it now so I can get the orders all . 
I 9 S a e Stl C ready for shipment in time for Christmas. . 
New Price on Marie Kunderd : 
— | 
Notg the Prizes won at C. G. S. Show at Guelph, by this variety. After digging ed bulblet stock I find they made 
Ist for best red at show. 1st for best 3 spikes scarlet. It was the such phenomenal growth, many making 1 inch to 2 inch : 
only variety at the show that received special comment in the y 
news columns of Guelph Evening Murcury, August 22, 1924. The bulbs, that I am going to put the price as follows. I . 
demand for this will be far greater than the supply for many ‘ “ 
—. - available stocks have been sold this season. We offer will guarantee these prices for the season. 25 at 100 
antity. 
: 8 ’ » i 
Bulbs 1%” and larger $1.00, each $10.00 a dozen. wate ee Gar Ser oe, oS oe oO 
tee * te BE" ee ae Bulblets $25 per 1000. 10% off for cash orders of _ 
te . ° 
$50 or more. Not many No. 6. And remember that for ; 
Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, the new Pure White Gladiolus, each ‘ . P 
$5.00, limit 3 bulbs $15.00, offered first time this season. EARLY flowering or for forcing in the greenhouse there \ 
Price Per 1000 bulbs: 100 at M. rate, (Myra) is a 4 x Prim. is not another white variety in the same class on the 
Bulblets ae ao ear t 
1000 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 market or in sight. I tried it in the greenhouse last 
MN coon eee ad 28.00 $22.00 r F r rf i i 
Maiden’s. Blush ehehaal +3800 h00 0.00 ery O00 . 150 year and it was-in a class alone. 
oe pee 20.00 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 1.00 a . 
Anna Eberius Fone , 20.00 15.00 12.00 2.50 E. B. Williamson, Kunderd’s new $10, purple prim— \ 
velyn Kirtland -. _._ e . . 
Crimson oam— =e 25-00 er ewe _ bulblets $3.50 a dozen, $28 a hundred. yl 
ics emai 40.00 35.00 30.00 20.00 2.00 . 
E. J. Shaylor -..-.-- 25.00 20.00 15.00, 10.00 1.50 Send for catalog and trade list of the best Glads. | 
Mary Pickford aiaiaiaes 35.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 2.00 t 
MD denbcretsintngeenn J J J J d 9 ; tale | 
a ee rer i. on ua aa (Te The Home of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
DR atiehnleenicna sinks 20.00 15.00 10.00 6.00 1.00 
Pink Wonder .. _ ._. 60.00 50.00 40.00 380.00 4.00 


Richard Diener .._ 160.00 160.00 140.00 180.00 20.00 Champlain View Gar dens 


We can supply Le M. Foch, dug, August Ist. 


We have fine stocks, Fern Kyle, Dr. B tt, W. H. Phi . 
and we — of the aoe tin is sure to aud ue ELMER E. GOVE 
name and address for mailirz list. ° 
Burlington, - . Vermont 














F. C. Hornberger, - Hamburg, N.Y. 
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December, 1994 











Largest 
Petunia 
Seed 
Growers 
on the 
Pacific 


Coast 





TYPE OF DIENER’S RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS (Greatly Reduced) 


Petunias 


ROM seeds sown in January or February, plants may be flowered 
in 12 weeks. 
for culture in the open ground or as pot plants. They are being 

used extensively in floral work and as cut flowers. They are surely 
money-makers, easy to raise and the best sellers on the market today. 


Our single and double Petunias are equally desirable 


KINDLY ORDER BY NUMBER. 





Tritoma Dicner’s Hybrids, 1925 
(ke. Wot Pokers) 

Tritomas rauging in all colors of coral, red and yellow. Flower heads 
8 to 16 inches long. Long stems. A few of these plants will bring 
added attraction to your garden. ‘They are raised as easily as grass 
and require no special efforts. 
Per package 

Diener’s Delphinium Hybrids 
Pesitively the largest and finest variety ever put on the market. They 
form immense long spikes with many side spikes, ranging in colors 
from pale to dark blue. Single flowers from 2 to over 3 inches in 





No. 1. PINK. Strong veined center. Flowers 6 to 8 inches in | diameter. Unexcelled for cut flower and bedding purposes. 
diameter. Exquisite. Per package-...-.-.--.--.----- $ .60 | Per package --.........----------.--------------------~-----.-- $1.00 
No. 2. RED. Mahogany and black center. Flowers 5 to 7 inches Diener’s Mammoth Amaryllis 
eS. SU eer $ .50 Everflowering”’ 
No. 3. VARIEGATED. Checked and blotched with red, pink and Diener’s Amaryllis Hybrids are the coming show objects of the future. 
white. Size 5 to 7 inches across. Per package____-__- $. Anyone whe has a small space in the greenhouse, should raise a few 
No. 5. RED WITH BLACK CENTER. Outer edge red with feo a ee Se on0 
black center. Per package--.--....------------------ ia oe... on 
No. 18. HEAVY RUFFLED VARIEGATED. Outside white, ma- The Diener Tomato 
genta checks and stripes. Per package.---..-..-.---- $ .50 “King of All Tomatoes” 
No 20. MAUVE. Center heavily veined with royal purple. One of | This variety, originated by Richard Diener in 1917, is “Blight Resist- 
our most wonderful varieties. Per paekage--_--...--- $. ing.” The weight of the first fruit reaches about 8 lbs. each, the aver- 
No. 8. RUFFLED MONSTERS MIXED. All colors of the on age fruit 1 Ib. The flesh is more solid than any other tomato now 
eveniy mined. Per package......................... a. i known, and contains no hollows. It is entirely free from acid taste. 
The yield is enormous, this variety is used extensively by the canneries. 
THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES ARE SOMEWHAT Pe MD eSemennnsncccecece $ .25 
SMALLER THAN THE RUFFLED Per Trade package---...------- -50 
MONSTERS: EP CE. ei ccccnedndemnemnene 1.50 
The Tomato 
Ne. 9. FLESH PINK FRILLED. A most beautiful variety. $ .50 _ 4 offering the following a x, varieties as oy obtained os 
cee cae ee ae a ee r ener’s new crossings the tomato an pepper. ac. 
No. 10. — a Snow white, flowers 3 inches in dia- | variety is of different coloring and flavor. The flavor is very spicy 
OF DACKASC.-.--- eee ------- -- = - --------- =~ $ .50 and peppery, very fine for salads and slicing. 
No. 11. BLUE OR PURPLE. Deep silky blue and purple, flowers OS lai ei aa ipa 
3 inches in diameter. Per package-------------.-.--- anna Sesameaead ert a ar aR eS IN 
No. 14. DIENERS PINK GL( RY. Pure flame rose pink. The No. 83—PETALUMA 
finest novelty in petunas. Per package. __....._--_-- i =<  —_ i 
No 15 BLUE AND WHITE. A :ombination of blue and white. Ne. 5—SAN GERONIMO 
Good for hanging bask-ts. Per paciage-__.._-._--_-- Sen a a ea binnaae ss 
No. 19. GIANT PINK GLORY An improvement on our No. 14. | These varieties may be had separately er a collection of : 
Plants of much more :ompact growth and flowers larger. PEE EE Becccanonnassnnndecdecacsecueeccesmesencseseors 1.0: 
Per package --------. .----.------~-------~----------- $ .50 Fantasy Dahlia Seed - Mixed 
No. 25. DOUBLE FRINGED MIXED. Contains all colors ——. (Diener—1925) 
able. Per package-.........-.--.----.--------.--.--- The Fantasy Dahlia, originated by Mr. Diener, are being marketed for 
No. 26. RHODAMINE PURPLE’ Giant Double. Flowers 5 - the first time this year. They are all bi-colored and come in all shades 
inches in diameter. Per package....-...-....--.----- $1.00 | of purple, salmen, red, scarlet, orange and pink. Each petal has three 
No, 27. AMARANTH PINK. Giant Double. stripes lengthwise, the center stripe being white while the outer stripes 
a  ceeeenneanemann $1.00 | are of solid enlor. This variety is extremely odd and beautiful. Seed- 
No. 28. MAUVE. Giant Double. Exquisite. lings will flower from 2 te 8 months after sowing, and form large 
ESE EES TE $1.00 | bushes as if raised from tubers. You will find real enjoyment in rais- 
No. 29. VIOLET PURPLE. Giant Dcuble. ing some of this strain. - 
ea a ence minmmnee $1.00 Per package ---.--.--------------------------------------------- $. 
No. 30. VARIEGATED. Giant Double. NOTE—Our 1925 Cataleg will be issued December ist. 
kk) $1.00 If you are net en our mailing List, write for a copy. It 
No. 24. GIANT DOUBLE MIXED. Contains all of the above Double is free, and contains valuable information and eultural 
varieties evenly mixed. Per package-...-..--..-.---.-- $1.00 direetions. 
RICHARD DIENER COMPANY, INC. 
“Originators and Growers of the World’s Largest and Finest Giadioli and Petunias.” 
KENTFIELD, MARIN*TCOUNTY, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


e ; in 
sees Man » cae obtainable elsewhere. 
ual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
Annus’ " IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to —— 
PAINESVILLE, Ohio 


Glori-Glad Gardens 
OUR 


U AIM 
First-class Stock 
First-class Service to 
First-class Patrons 


Pri Right 
lab in amder 


HALL, - - ©. NEW YORK 
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WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “ Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,”” which contains descriptions of all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 





R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 





Tunbridge Wells, England 
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CHRISTMAS FERN 
Polystichum Acrostichoides Lele 
The Best Evergreen Hardy Fern. . The thi ck, 
dark green fronds grow 2 feet high. Easily 
. Plant now or whenever ground is 
~ Strong, heavy clumps 35c. 2 fer 50c. 

5 for $1, prepaid. Many others. List Free. 

LPH W. SHREVE 

Farmington, - Arkansas 
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NEW GLADIOLI FOR 1925 


Our next catalogue will describe some new 
and original beauties. The quality we believe 
will justify our claim, 


“WE STILL LEAD” 
Are you on our mailing list ? 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 














Plicatas Aixo, Comtesse d’ Courcy, 
hang d’ “Ace, Mme. Guerville, Mme. d’ 
Sevigne, $1.50 postpaid. 
THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, - - California 
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PLANTING STOCK, per 100, Prepaid 
Crimson Glow, Derothy Wheeler, Europa 
Prince of Wales No. 4 $2.50; No. 5 $2.00; No. 
$1.50; bulblets $1.00 M. Anna Eberius, - 
lano os. T. Kent No. 4 $4.00; No. 5 $3.00; 
No. 6 $2.00; bulblets $2.00 M. Golden Measure 
Pink Wonder No. 4 $4.50; No. 5 $3.25; No. 
$2.50; bulblets $4.50 M. Richard Diener bulb- 
lets $2.50 ver 100; 00 per 1000. 
pe a PORTLAND, ORE 


$20. 
MAJESKI, 217 E. 82nd, 

SPECIAL for December. No. 1 sizes at $5.00 
per 100; Anna Eberius, E. J. Shaylor, Cr. 

low, M. Blush, A. Tiplady, F. iM Symmes, 
and Jewel. At $10.00 per 100; A. B. Kunderd, 
Dew Drop, Rose Ash, B. L. Smith, White Won- 
der, Jack London, Albania; $20.00 per 100 P. 
Glory, Mrs. F. C. Peters; $2.00 per 100 L. M. 
Foch, Gold Drop. Fine Mixture at $1.50 per 
100. We have several thousand Phipps bulb- 
lets at 75c each, large bulbs $15.00. e want 
your name on our mailing list. 


P. J. PENTECOST - Tipton, Indiana 

















GLADIOLI 
TS TRI IARI NAN tee 
SPECIAL $1.00 LOTS 

Large Planting 

Mrs. F. Pendleton_____-- 20 20 $1.00 
Crystal White -...______ 20 20 1.00 
DEL ccucsedimaaemes 12 12 1.00 
|. aaa 20 20 1.00 
Eee eer 15 15 1.00 
eae 20 20 1.00 
Yellow Hammer --_______ 20 20 1.00 
Prince of Wales _______. 15 15 1.00 
emerine .............. 6 6 1.00 
meeOne ......-0.-- 6 6 1.00 

Wi ME Sanconusan 20 20 1.00 
ND eo 18 18 1.00 
Principine —._._.__..__. 18 18 1.00 
meet Mine ............ 15 15 1.00 
aS. 20 20 1.00 
Gretchen Zang — . 12 1.00 
Herada .._.._- ----14 14 1.00 
Sp. Mixture ___ — 40 1.00 
Primulinus ......._.___- 40 40 1.00 





Orders of $3.00 prepaid. On smaller orders 
include postage. One Golden Measure 
FREE with orders of $5.00. 


Henry Engel, R. 1, 


i 
Ry 
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Beever Cooorrrrrrr~s aa! Mountain View, - = -« Calif. 
our _—— < en for $6.00 
POSTPAID, U.S. 
sou re 19 Gaillardia P:G ...........-..-.-- $1.00 
rieties in the U S.A. the 20 Chinese Delphiniums._....-.-..... 1.00 
past season; and our cat- 1@ Columbine, Assorted-._.-......... YY 
alogue (free) will give you the largest list of : a Lavender Flower .... 1. - 
the best Dahlias that grow, at low prices. emer ig Lily.--...----------- . 
35 Gladiolus, Mixed colors___.-.....- 1.00 
INDIANA DAHLIA ——. Price List Free. ¢° order less $2.00 accepted. 
ae F oe Battle Lake. Minn... Otter Tail Co.__| 
Special Collection 


Eight fine named Peonies for $2.50 or fifteen for 
$5.0, Sarah Bernhardt free with this $5.00 collec- 
tion only. Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for CATALOGUE. 


WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 
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= 
Christmas Bouquet |; 
5 varieties strawflowers q 
One Dollar will get Grandmother's ‘ 
Everlastings, 4 
Perennial Catalogue Sent on Request : 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS |, 
WASHBURN, WISCONSIN , 
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EONY LOVERS KNOW 
FARIBAULT IS FAMOUS 


FOR PEONIES. Sixty varieties with average score 
8.5. Special offer nine fine named varieties $5.00. 

Catalogue with this and other special offers of Peony 

and Iris roots sent free. Gladioli list ready January 1. 


C. H. Smith, Faribault, Mina. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


This Selection for $1.00 
Golden Measure AnnaEberius Rose Ash 
Louise Hereda Myra Mary Pickford 


Price List Ready in December. 
B. F. TILL 
R.D.1, - # East Liverpool, Ohio 














EASTBROOK GLADIOLI 
Collection A—ldoz.each Mary Pickford, Flora, 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Louise and either Orange Glory or 


Scarlano for $3.50. Collection B—1 doz. each 
Altair, Salmon Beauty, Myra, Gold Drop, and Maid- 
en’s Blush for $2.50. Both Collections and 1 bulb 


Mrs. Austin’s Yellow Treasure for $5.00. All these are 
1% in. and up. Not prepaid. No catalogue. 


DGAR P. WALTZ 
Eastbrook Farm, TALLMADGE, OHIO 








Rare and Select Glads 


We have a surplus of many of the very best kinds 
over our planting needs for next season. We are 
offering these at very attractive prices but out of 
consideration for other growers maintaining higher 
prices than we ask, these prices will be made known 
only on application. Some splendid collection offers, 
tos. A postal will bring our list. 


EDGAR KEEFER FLOWER GARDENS 
Andrews, - ~ - - Indiara 
Rare and Select Gladioli, Our Hobby 








A. ASMUS 
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, BELVEDERE 

[| MARIN CO., - - CAL. 
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DAHLIA SEEDS AND NOVELTIES 
( Ask for Catalog 
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GROW REAL DAHLIAS 


> 

, _ Why waste garden space and time growin 

| inferier and obsolete varieties? I grow an 

q = caly the best and newest varieties. Send 

or list. 

: Submit your wants to me for special blanket 

| price. I guarantee to satisfy and please you. 

> P. C. MESSERSMITH 
Westfield, - - 


ooo 


New Jersey 














Bill’s Originations - 
Wholesale list ready. 
Parties unknown to us should use letterhead 


or enclose business card when requesting 
wholesale prices. 


Bill’s Glad Farms, Canandaigua, N.Y. 








Peonies 
Send for our 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
showing best sorts in each color 
BALMORAL GARDENS 
Hardy Plants 7 


ly Nurseries 
5356 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, IIL. 











ILLUMINATOR . 
Elizabeth Tabor 


—TWO GREAT GLADS— 
Introduced by 


Cc. R. HINKLE 
ST. JOSEPH, - - MICHIGAN 

















JEWELLJ 


We consider this variety the best early Glad 
that has been introduced in years, and predict 
an enormous demand. 
per 100 No. 1 $10.00 per 100 No. 3 $6.50 
No.2 8.00 No.4 5.00 
Bulblets $3.50 per thousand 
Wholesale price-list ready ry Ist. 
WOODLAWN GARDENS 
Sterling, <= Ill, 


= 
PTT eT TT SP ee 


PAEONIES 


50 ACRES 


IRIS 


10 Acres 


Write for Prices 


if in need of 
PAEONIES OR IRIS 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
xie - Mo. 
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all sizes. 


GOSHEN, - - 





Kunderd Gladioli Stand Supreme 


HE thousands of prizes awarded to our customers at hundreds of exhibits the world 
over prove conclusively that Kunderd Gladioli Stand Supreme. They easily lead 

the world in great variety and beauty of color, tints and types. These gave the 
world the now so famous Ruffled Strains. 
price, considering its value for propagation and breeding, the beautiful new Laciniated 
petaled variety ‘“‘Lacinatus.”” Also a number of other choice, large flowered kinds including 
ruffled and plain petaled varieties, and several extraordinary varieties which every com- 
mercial grower will do well to notice. Also, growers for commercial purposes will have a 
chance to stock up on a number of my very choice varieties this year, in all sizes, at rea- 
sonable prices. It will pay anyone to get my new trade offers before placing their orders. 
The public wants the best and you will have to grow Kunderd varieties to meet this demand. 


This year I shall offer, at a very moderate 


Beautiful new catalog for 1925 free, also trade list offering many of my choice varieties in 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of Ruffled Gladiolus and Laciniated Petaled. 


a 
LL 


IN D., U.S.A. 

















Calcium, N.Y, 
December, 1994 

















Pre-Season Prices on Elmwood Terrace 


Champion Gladioli 


Winners of Achievement Medal and attached championship 
of the United States and Canada in 1923 and 1924. 
To facilitate storage and filing, I am making these offers most advan- 
tageous for immediate orders. : 
100 of a kind at seven times the dozen rate. 10% discount from dozen 
rate on orders amounting to $5.00 to $10.00. 15% discount from dozen 
rate on orders amounting to $10.00 to $20.00. Buyer to pay express. 














Postpaid Prices quoted per dozen on bulbs 1 1-4 inches and up Postpaid 





Alice Tiplady -_------- $ .80 || Le Marechal Foch ----- $ .70 
A. B. Kunderd-_____---- 4:00 || Mire. Watt ...........- .65 
eee 1.50 |} Mrs. Dr. Norton __--- . 1.00 
mtperton...... .......- 125 | Weyrte......-......-.. 1.00 
Baron Hulot_____.___-- ‘80 || Marshal Foch (K) --_-- 2.50 
0 ee .60 || Mary Pickford -_------ 1.15 
Conspicuous. --_-------- .60 || Neutrality _.....-_---- 2.00 
Carmen Sylva _-_------- 20e fl Pee ...<.......22- 4.50 
a 1.75 || Pink Perfection ___-_- . .90 
Diener’s American NS ns 3.00 
Beauty__.. 4.€0 || Roem Van Kennemer- 
I at 1.50 land .75 
Early Pendleton ------- 1.50 || Rouge Torch-_--------- .70 
Dy. Seen... -...--- 1.15 || Scarlet Princeps --_---- - 1.25 
eee ll! ee .70 
eee: 4.00 I) White Giory..........- 1.25 
Gretchen Zang -------- .60 ||} White Giant______----- 1.25 
Golden Measure ------- 25 fp Veen... .......-.- 40 
i ee ROG 1.50 
|. (a 200) tomes .......-.....-.; 19 
Joe Coleman ---------- LIS i} Batterboy..........-.- . 3.00 
MD oto nese e ca EO A re .90 




















Margaret Breard Hawks 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington, - ~ vt. 
































The Finest Mixture Ever Put on the Market 


Containing some bulbs that have retailed at ten dollars each, and nothing 
under ten cents each. 


PER. .BUNDERED ...2.<.....-. $3.00, per th 
one Bulbs not mixed ’ ane See. 
adness, a fine lavender -..--- $3.00 per hundred, $25.00 per 1000 
1910 Rose, very fine early pink -~ 3.00 per hundred, 25. 
EI Ee 5.00 - — 
DR cn cubccocnesunnanns 6.00 
eee 2.00 
Ashes of Roses -..-..-..------ 10.00 
CE, HD Si ccccmnncenace 3.00 
ee Saulaccanchas aioe tats 6.00 
See a 6.00 . 
GRETCHEN ZANG ...-....-- 5.00 Prices on any other 
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ST 2.50 known variety on 
i OS ——=== ee 4.00 application 
6 ei os iat eee 6.00 
oo oo dS 5.00 
Ww. H. PHIPPS 
737 Prospect Ave., ~ ~ ~ Cleveland, Ohio. 
pacing o 


The Best Cut-Flower, Red 


COWEE’S SCARLET WONDER 


Known in Canada as Groff’s Majestic. 

(Not the same as Velthuy’s Holland Majestic.) 
Giant-flowered, rich, glowing scarlet-red, self color, “So 
brilliant it hurts your eyes” was a comment frequently 
heard in my garden. 

First prize, Ontario Glad Show, 1923, 
for largest individual floret 

Drop the poor ones and grow the kinds 
that bring customers back yor more 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 No.6 Cormels 








Per 100—$ 25.00 $20.00 $ 16.00 $13.00 $850 $ 6:00— 1,000 $ 15.00 
160.00 125.00 90.00 50.00  35.00—10,000 100.00 


Per 1000— 200.00 


J. W. CROW, Ontario. 


Simcoe, 
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Calcium, N.Y. 


December, 1924 


PS , 








Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Price list ready about January 1, 1925 


Coleman Gardens 











Merry.Christmas and a,Glad Summer | 
What could be better than sending them a nice box 
of Glad Bulbs? Have this box sent direct with your 


car 
One bulb each:- Anamosa, Lilywhite, Watt, Peace, 
Scarsdale, Schwaben, Sirius, Baron Hulot, Goliath, 
Niagara, Challenger Firefly, Norton, Tiplady, 
Mona Lisa. Sentinel, Princess, Betty Murray (new), 
(Crimson Glow or Jack London), (Mary Sterns 











165 Acres in 
2 


Gladioli 


List of varieties on application 


PA EED STORE 
VAUGHAN’S S New Yor 











as 


hh 
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Xmas Gift 





S 2 DOZEN CHOICE GLA- 
$1.00 BR OLT TO YOUR FLOWER 


LOVING FRIENDS. 
WAYNE BULB FARM 
J.B. Johnston, ~—. 
R. R. No. 9, St. Joe Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





PEONIES, IRISES & GLADS 


Evelyn Kirtland, a leader in form and color; 
graceful spike, free bloomer, productive, more 
open at once, with one exception, than any 
other of my 85 varieties. 10,000 planting sizes 
and thousands blooming sizes. Descriptive 
price-list of fifty worthy varieties old and new 


Ask and ye shall receive. 
E. M. BUECHLY, - Greenville,’ Ohio 





LAD 40, f 1.00 
pox 24 Multnomah, Oregon Burke ors Sulphur Glow), value $2,40 Am toe $ 
H. E. Chriswell, WANAKAH, HAMBURG, P. 0., N.Y. 
a iittala * 
—, Two Bulbs for the Price of One 


We have discovered a new method of growing 
Glads that improves yield without cultiva- 
tion or irrigation. Full in tion to our cus- 


tomers. Especially valuable in short seasons. 


Iris and Gladiolus Gardens 
Virginia 


Amherst, - - 








HOUSE} PLANTS 
NEED MANURE 


WIZARD will put new life and 
beauty into your plants. Un- 
equalled for lawns and gar- 
dens. Fine for liquid manur- 
ing potted plants. 


Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL. 


WIZARD 


BRAND 


























EDGEVALE GARDENS 


GLADIOLUS - IRIS - PEONIES 
Catalo, in December 
Tar EVALE GLADS” 


OTTAWAHILLS, TOLEDO, O. 









































atta nametaeee 


FLORAL GARDENS 
Gladioli and Dahliias 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison, - - NEW JERSEY 








Robert Wayman 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 














W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 











504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








tl. 








A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 
Rare French and American Gladioli 
Catalogues on request 


The man that B vay va Madam Mounet Sully on 


e American market 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 











Our December 


BARGAIN 
Gladiolus Purple Glory 


Per 100 Bulbs 
No. 1, $15; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10; No. 4, 
$8; No. 5, $7 No. 6, $5. Bulblets per 1000— 
$8. Cash with order. 


Send for price list 


The Briggs Floral Company 
Chino, California 














Peonies-Iris 

















Cc Cc. THA YER== 


Grower of over one hundred varieties 
ECL 





ECT 
(Chosen from ail) 
New, Rare and Standard 
GLADIOLI 
Orders booked now for fall delivery at reduced prices. 
New price list now ready. Write for special quota- 


tions on just what you want. 
321 Wallace Ave. - New Castle, Pa. 





Coleman’s Prize- 
Winning Originations 


Winners Three Medals A. G. S. Exhibitions. 


Also the Grand $100 Cash Prize offered by Mr. 
. A. Sisson, A. G. S. Exhibition, New York 
City, August, 1924. 


““MINUET,” Silver Medal Winner—the great 
lavender — Large bulbs $100. Small $50. 
Bulblets $10 each. 


“MRS. P. W. SISSON’’—the $100 Cash Prize 
Winner—sparkling cameo pink, $100 each. 


*“*CATHERINE COLEMAN’’—Medal Winner 
—Large $1.50. Small 75c. 


“Superba” $1.00; Sharon Rose $1.00; Fontaine 
50c.; Giant Nymph 50c.; Gay-Nore $1.00; 
Sheila 20c.; Sweet Lavender 20c. Smal 
bulbs half these prices. 


Eight Highest Quality RUSSIAN WOLF- 
HOUND PUPPIES, $40 and $60 each. 


THE GLADIO 





CURVELano 20“D 
RAVENNA OHIO 














The Former Stenographer 


for Merton G. Ellis offers some extra 
choice varieties of Gladioli this Fall. 
Here’s a real Money-Maker Assortment for 
you. 

Yes, they were grown by the methods set 
forth in ““Making Them Grow,” and were 
produced on new soil. (Ask Merton G. 
Ellis as to the quality of this stock.) 

How’s this for a worth-while invest- 
ment: 

12 Bulblets Dr. F. E. Bennett --for $4.00 

1 Bulblet Geraldine Farrar ....‘ 1.00 





2 Bulblets BREAK O’ DAY -....“ 4.00 
6 Bulblets Mr. W. H. Phipps --.“ 8.00 
12 Bulblets Henry Ford ------.-.- - 

$14.75 


Entire Assortment, as above, for -.$11.25 


If I were a betting person I’d be willing 
to wager you'll make a handsome profit 
by buying this Set. Last year a Portland 
grower invested $100.00 in “(Henry Ford.” 
By giving “Henry” proper care in the one 
growing season, this variety brought in 
over $800.00 by Spring, with some left for 
planting. Yes, “Henry” is a money-maker. 


Terms: Cash. Postpaid. 


FLORA E. BRECK 
384 E. 42 St., N. 
Portland, - Oregon 





1%in. 1%-1% 

u in. 
Alice Tiplady ~...-...... $30.00 
a 
Le Marechal Foch ----- 
EEE ancucmecacos= 
DD: Seititin nti mminncae 40.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton ----.-. 18.00 15.00 
Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton.. 25.00 20.00 
Sree: 
, . ee 15.00 
Se BROOD ‘acunacnecceus 
eee 12.50 
EL SER Oe 











YOUR GLAD BULBS NOW 
from this list while the selec- 
tion is good. All Michigan 
sand grown up to size, liberal 


count, pure stock. 


5% discount, cash with order or 25% 
down and balance before shipment. 
Priced per 1000, 100 at the 1000 rate 


n. 
$25.00 


10% discount in lots of 5,000 or over, 
cash with order. If growing for profit 
ask for our complete wholesale list, 
if for pleasure our retail list will inter- 
est you. A card will bring them. 

M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
STURGIS, ~ - MICH. 












































1-1% 


10.00 
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LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRS GAPE || Grower of Choice Gladiolus | | Woy? | 
Orld’s Best|| | 
AM PLEASED at the Flower Lovers, Get md name on our D AH —— 
$ ; j mallin, ist. 
universal satisfaction my PACIFIC GROVE NURSERY LIAS 
customers have expressed. M. E. WHITE, eter | 
For the coming year 1925, I Pacific Grove, 
will be able to offer better All the best new and Standard ; 
plants and better collections varieties 
than the past year. I thank , : 
— = om Until January 1 Illustrated catalogue free : 
4 I will sell the following ome inch bulbs in ( 
Dollar lots, six lots for $5.00. PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS : 
125 America. 110 Halley. 145 Independence. Williamstown Junction, N, J 
GEORGE SPITZER, pl ag Sc Berlin Post Office, N.j. 
West Lafayette, a. Satine 40 Pink Perfection. 77Schwaben. 50 
Scarsdale. 50 War. 50 E. Kirtland. 67 Gr. j 
| rier exeens es pane erm Zang. 62 Hohenstaufen. 100 Principine. 
50 Cattleya. 143 Crackerjack. 100 Black- —<—SS=== 4 
hawk. ( 
OREGON C. A. CLARK - Wayland, Mich. ICES ba 
GLADIOLUS ee or 
mee RRR NR RESETS We have 290 varieties listed at : 
The list below is a sample of the wee ome. | 
. wholesale list quotes the smaller sizes ag lo Ow 
$1.75 per 1,000. Both lists free for the askin’ 
25% deposit will hold your order until you _ 
Delivered Prices per 100 ready for it. ai are 
Doz. 
Varieties guaranteed true to name pa ee SS go0% _ Bulblets ; 
. Reduced Prices = te eo am | | 
l%in. up % to 1% in. B's. Charlemagne ome -75 1000 
Joe Coleman ......... -- $350 $250 50 The following are only a part of kiora ips Lop ESO me | Lee 
Lilywhite-.---.-..--.------ 350 2 50 50 our offering. Empress of India ----_-- a » oe 
Butterfly ___............--- 3 50 2 50 50 ; Evelyn Kirtland -------- 08 =—.80 —.75 100 ~ 
+S et Re _ 300 2 00 50 Send for Complete List ; Giant Nymph 1% in... .75 7.50 2.50 199 
Per Doz. Giant Nymph % in... .50 5.00 85 Dog 
I IN aia iin on tinea incom eal $2.50 Gretchen Zang -----.--- 05 -50 35 1009 Eke 
Sohete, Base EE RE RARE “a ay Foch ---.-- . jn -85 1000 r ¢ 
ER EE eee ne is gE eas 4 .00 ; 
ighwey Gant wanes eee 16 Mr. Mark --..---...--. 10 1.00 200 B.. ( 
Do you want the best? And are you willing topay jBertrex ___._...__-.--_-------------------- ‘50 Mrs. Francis King ---_-- 05 50 «851099 ! 
the price? Money cheerfully returned to anyone not Byron L. Smith --------------------------- 2.00 Niagara --.-....-.-...- 05 -50 35 1000 f 
satisfied. Trade pkts. (about 1000 seeds) $1.00. % pkts, Challenger -------------------------------- 1.00 Pink Wonder ------.--- 20 2.00 40 19 1 
(about 400 seeds) 50c 4 4% “YR Rp EReNERERESeReRRR 16 Prince of Wales ----..- 05 50.50 1009 
abou 5 AEA TT 106 Geeee <..............< 15 1.50 = .85 199 q 
Highway Gardens, Corbett, Oregom Early Pendleton --_----------------------- 1.00 Sweet Lavender ---.---- 25 2.50 60 109 * 
ne accra oper eee BE. J. Shaylor --.-------------------------- 1.25 ar -..---------------- 05 .50 = 1.00 1000 
A Mun veieed! 0. a Oe 15 1.50 i 
a ee ee a es eee 125  # Waite Wonder -.......- 20 2.00 40 109 we 
|) SS eS ae eae ae meee 8.00 Wilbrink --.--..-.----- 05 .50 75 1000 
> NE cece dda ce 28. te ca avin bs See able ce em Sin eae 2.50 DIENER VARIETIES 
ONG (ate ERAS ee aR RRR 15 Anna Eberius --._--_--- $.10 $1.00 
EEE EP 50 California Giant ------- 3.00 
ME EE nn ns cnwenene 1.50 Capt. A. C. Baker------ .05 50 $1.50 1000 
ae Ee eae ne serer een [oe 0 See ees ow. .—...-........ 15 1.50 
SEE Oe -50 David Starr Jordan ----* .15 1.50 1.00 100 
a GS - - Rppescesmmnenenrenemenenns ‘36 Disne's Am. Benuty.... 60 
EE ene rn ee ee ene 16 Ds. Wey ......... 50 5.00 40 Des. 
TD isi nokia inte cc aeianeaaammame 1.00 we! hE ae -10 ~=—1.00 
Meeme SMR 2... 222-2 ence nen ocennas 2.00 Jack London ---------- 15 1.50 .75 100 
0 0 ar S u SE OD cccncccwuccctnsnenncccannm 5.00 Katherine F. Hess -_---_- .50 5.00 15 Dos. 
? IT on wnisciehcnhiuanaombedingnbebninna 50 = Lillian Webb -..-_--_-- 05 501.50 1000 
SS ON ee eee Cll ee 25 2.50 
EE Ri era cin 5 hema eaaeemannemaial 1.00 Mrs. H. E. Bothin ------ -15 = 1.50 15 100 
Not a Catalogue. III. an sccenesntnebansiaieeiiions ois Mrs. J. K. Armsby ----- 1.50 15.00 1.00 Dor 
* ~ I i cc cadet Savin oe aon se onan aneeae 5 rs. n Douglas ---_-- 1.50 165.00 -75 Dos. 
And not a price list. A ETERNITY mt Mrs, Wm. gp cee 10 1.00 =.50 100 
IY» cciisch cn clea dich adh esndecaieh een annem erinds .00 (7) IE « siisicte aniston davis -75 7.50 40 Don 
. W 0 a rene ee 1.25 Richard Diener -------- -50 6.00 2.00 10 
7,000 ords NE Secrecy on aera teen cain = — br al Speen tes = 
CE. Sctcidatdandacenneehcnebnanacsmmumbame 00 ar: eae F 1.00 50 100 
Some of these words may be worth a BEATIBMO onncnnnnn ncn ncn ccccwcnccccascecce 1.00 Thomas A. Edison ---.-- 4.00 2.00 Dos 
IR ee a ee ee 1.00 Thomas T. Kent ------- 10 1.00 =1.00 100 
dollar each to “ag 7 h , ———s Beauty ane TS a po “ , + etenante Ny — ‘ ‘a és 
Some words wi elp you get more ydonia ----------------------- -1. ee Tiplady .......... . ‘ : 
NE erecicl ic dcnckeenenemamanite 2.00 DEED ctcccccemnancns -25 2.50 1.00 10 
pleasure and profit from your glads. . seca emeainnitamneie Mena ste 1.60 Challenger .---..-..---- "20 2:00 1.00 100 
Some words will help you avoid me Alice _—si(“‘és“d*S EER SReSERE # Crescent Queen -..--.-- 1 1.60 2 a 
d paid rl tair .-.----------------------------<---- “ A : 5 : 
_ I and others have made an P — — ieeeimenredeenteennesineceoinmnnennsnnts = > + ioe eee = = 35 «(10 
° utterfly ...--.--------------------------.- . Sees P ‘ 
Refer to my ad last month for subjects eee Signet tersenennemenentecnnions an Ide Ve Pe poeeunenaent - = 50 1000 
i j orothy eeler ---.-.-------------------- 5 sae Gmeke ........... < ld 
— : about in this brand new 28 page Golden Gate ------2---0----2------22--o-- 382 Kunderdit Glory -------- 101.000 
ad C@Well cw ww n = oo ww ow ww oo a ee ee eee eee eres ° ilyw! Sheenecesesone e ° 
Only the man or woman who already Maiden’s Blush ---------------------------- 76 Mary Fennell --.------- 05 .50 1.00 100 
k it all fail to glean many helpful ™M¥8. ------------------------------------- 50 Mary Pickford -----.--- 15 #160 85 
nows it all can fail to g y help ee Re eR 18 Miss Helen Franklin --. .07 .70 .75 100 
hints from these informal, heart to heart, ggimon I asics aes ciccciilninciotianenh mem encaiinatenae -50 Mrs. Arthur Meeker --.. .35 3.50 
head to head, glad talks. All bulbs of highest quality and true to name, Mrs. Dr. Norton -..---- 19 1.00 ae 1004 
_ Yes, the booklet is absolutely free. No One and one-feurth inch and up. Soom ed —aeenea i 
strings or red tape attached to this offer. 6 at the Doz. rate. _—_<9 _....._.... 20 2.00 0 , 
a Postpaid on all orders of $8.00 or over. = Topag he TT 3D 00 ts 
Special Discount “Se haERNR 20 2.00 .40 i 
On a $5.00 order select bulbs to the value of $5.75. White Belle -.....--_--- 20 2.00 40 10 
om * ONG On a $10.00 order, select bulbs te the value of $12.00. puibiets only sold in packages as listed. Whole 
e sale list gives additional size packages. Drop & 
The Pfeiffer Nursery = * sz¢t tort iiss 
, : LE GRON FLORAL CO. 
Boulder, Colo. Winona, - - Minn. goose, Thiade, one {> 
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Gladiolus Bulbs i. 


1 1-4 inches up. Prepaid 
$2.00 Cri Glo $ .60 
Ee E rimson ae ae : 

americennderd ae 2.50 E. J. Shaylor -..-..------ 70 
BL. >See 1.00 O00 TMGOR 2... 2cecce .60 
Butterboy eeccococecceseeee 1.50 Leuise SGeeseececcscocoesce .80 
Dr. Van Fleet ------------ 4.00 Mrs. Dr. Norten --_--_--_- 50 
Golden Measure ---------- 1.20 Mire: Wm. Kent .......... -60 
Marie Kunderd ----------- 4.50 Orange Glery -----_--_--- 70 
Ming Toy ---------------- 3.00 Red Emperor -__--_--_--- .60 
Peach Rose -------------- | | 2s .60 
Virginia Hale ------------ 4.60 White Wonder --.-.....-.. 1.00 


lets of W. H. Phipps and J. A. Carbone, 8 fer $1.00. 
One bulb at 1/10 of dozen price. Three at dozen rate. 


All bulbs guaranteed true to name. 
You sheuld have a copy of our pricelist, soon eut. 


Gelser Bros. 
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Dalton, N.Y. 








LUTHER BURBANK Says:- 


“] know of no other horticultural magazine published 
anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generally interesting as the one which 


you publish. 


Mr. Burbank thus spontaneously approves THE FLOWER GROWER. 








en i te 


of $2.00. 


Asitis an exceptionally finely bound book and well printed on fine 


per, it makes a beautiful Christmas gift for anyone who is interested 


in flowers, and especially Irises. 


or sale b 


F 
MADISON COOPER, 


See ee eewewwwwwwwwwewwwewwwewwwew* 
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“Tall Bearded Iris” 


This book, by Walter Stager, is doubtless the best and most 
complete book on this subject available for the small sum 


: CALCIUM, N.Y. 





1112 N. E. 18th St. 








1924-25 Offerings 








Originations of Mr. A. E. Kunderd 


Alton, Atreus, Avalon, Butterboy, Butterfly, Crinkles, Joe 
Coleman, Dragon, Elkhart, Exquisite, Early Pendleton, Virginia 
Hale. Fern Kyle, Marie Kunderd, A. B. Kunderd, R. J. Kunderd, 
Masterpiece, Mottled Beauty, Mona Lisa, Myra, Marshal Foch, 
Dorothy McKibbin, Old Glory, Orange Glory, Peach Rose, Para- 
mount, Pythia, Purple Glory, Primunella, Pink Lily, Rajah, 
Rosalia, Rose Glory, Rosy Glow, Red Amarillas, Remembrance, 
Miss Spokane, Shell Pink, Snow Glory, B. L. Smith, E. J. Shay- 
lor, Scarlet Princeps, Scarlano, Sulphur Glow, Sulphur Frills, 
Taro, Alice Tiplady, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Violet Glory, White 
Pigeon and Waneta. 





Originations of Mr. Richard Diener 


., American Beauty, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mrs. M.S. Burke, 
Richard Diener, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Diener’s White, Elf, Anna 
Eberius, Maud Fay, T. T. Kent, Adeline Kent, Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman, Jack London, London Smoke, Gladis Plath, Rose Ash, 
Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh and Yosemite. 


Varieties from other Originators 


Albania, Beacon Flame, Bengal Tiger, Cowee’s Scarlet 
Wonder, Diana, Dorrit, Henry C. Goehl, Giant Nymph, Gold, 
Golden Measure, Glendale, Jewell. Jenny Lind, Leota, Louise, 
Maiden’s Blush, Muriel, Maine, Pink Wonder, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Prim. Beauty, Gladis Plath, Snow Drift, Sans Pariel, Sweet Lav- 
ender, Sheila, Souvenir, White Giant and White Wonder. 


This is one of the largest lists of planting stock and_bulb- 
lets issued in the United States and a veritable price guide for 
your purchases. Send your request today. 








Arthur C. Perrin 


Portland, Oregon 
































TRUE TO NATURE 





WE TAKE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT OUR 


1924-1925 CATALOG 


IS READY 


8 VARIETIES IN 4 COLOR PROCESS 
NAMELY 


Chateau Thierry 
Muriel 


Glory of Kennemerland 
Wilbrink 


Wolverine 


General Joffre 


100 Varieties Listed. Also New Holland Introductions. 
A CARD BRINGS YOUR COPY 





P. VOS & SON INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - 


MICHIGAN 


Maine 
Yellow Prince 
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Publisher’s Announcement 
and Christmas Suggestion 


HE subscription price of THE FLOWER GROWER after January First wil] 

be $2.00 per year, three years for $4.50 and five years for $6.00. Until January 

Ist subscriptions will be accepted at present rates and subscribers may pay in 
advance for as many years as they wish. 





r20 














This change in subscription price has been made after very careful consideration and 
long deliberation. The change has been found necessary to maintain the rather high 
standard which THE FLOWER GROWER has already established, and to continue 
improvements from time to time as may seem desirable. That THE FLOWER GROWER 
is giving more in floral facts and information in each issue, not to mention the thoughts, 
suggestions, and inspiration for human betterment and development, will be admitted by 
all who have been consistent readers of THE FLOWER GROWER for any considerable 
period of time. In fact, no publication in horticultural lines compares with THE FLOWER 
GROWER in the quality of useful material which it furnishes in its particular field. 


° What better CHRISTMAS 
Special ()ffer PRESENT could you give 
to your flower loving friends 


than a year’s subscription to The Flower Grower? 


Twelve times during the year will your gift be recalled to the memory of your 
friend, and twelve times during the year will he or she have the opportunity of 
sharing with you the advantage and satisfaction of reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER. While the subscription price of THE FLOWER GROWER will be 
$2.00 per year, after January lst, as stated above, yet I am extending to all my 
present subscribers the privilege of not only renewing their subscriptions as far in 
advance as they wish at present rates, but giving them the exceptional privilege of 
a clubbing rate of three yearly subscriptions for $3.00. Thus you can send a yearly 
subscription to three of your flower loving friends at the small cost of $3.00. One 
of these subscriptions can be your own renewal, if desired, and if you want to send 
more than three the rate will be the same, $1.00 for each yearly subscription, 
when sent in clubs of three or more. 

Don’t forget that this offer positively expires with December 31st, 1924, 
and that the new rates will apply promptly on January lst. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for you to act promptly to take advantage of this offer. 


MADISON COOPER, Editor and Publisher, CALCIUM, N.Y. 
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N. B.—Compare this December issue op THE FLOWER GROWER with any other publication 0) 
a similar character, regardless of subscription price, and you will better appreciate the real value of the 
Christmas gift you will make to your flower loving friends, as above suggested. | 
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Keep an Eye on Decorah 


In the two previous issues we have tried to tell you of a 
few new extraordinary Gladioli that hail from Decorah, and 
we can assure you that you will not regret watching what 
will be coming from Decorah in the future. Sate 


In the meantime, don’t lose sight of the older varieties. Some 
of them stand atthe very front yet. For instance, our Big 
Trio: Gold, Carmen Sylva and Jenny Lind. But they 
are not old either. 

We have now, for the first time, stock enough to be able to offer these 
three prize winners at a very reasonable price. Amateurs can have a 
whole garden full at a very modest expense, and it’s time for growers to 
stock up. 7 

If not already on our mailing list, write for our new catalog or trade list 
and find out all about it. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 


Box 257-A Decorah, Iowa 


Very 
Important 








Our new catalog is ready and will be mailed to you 
upon request. It contains nearly all the choicest Gla- 
diolus, Primulinus, Iris, Peonies, Bleeding Heart, Christ- 
mas Rose, Hyacinth Candicans, Eremurus Roburtus 


Colchicums, Spireas and Hardy Perennials. 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


Bemus Point, - - 











Four Greatest Forcing Varieties 


Alice Tiplady Myra Maidens Blush Roanoke 
They will cut 100 per cent., or}better, under glass 
Price per 1000 No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 No.6 

Any of them -------- $40.00 $31.00 $26.00 $20.00 $15.00 $10.00 

RUFFLED AMERICA, a flower with a future. 


Bulblets 
Price per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 


Ruffled America ---$40.00. $32.00 $25.00 $20.00 $15.00 $10.00 $15.00 


mi. Smith ....... 8.50 7.25 6.00 4.50 38.00 2.00 2.50 
EB. J. Shaylor ...... 6.00 56.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 
Mona Lisa --------- 8.50 7.25 6.00 4.50 38.00 2.00 2.50 


Price List of many fine varieties ready about Dec. 1. 

Terms cash with order or 25% deposit for reservations, 5% 
cash discount on orders fully paid, goods offered subject to prior 
sale, F. O. B. Saginaw. 

Stock guaranteed clean, healthy, up to size and 100% true to 
name. Inspected by State Nursery Inspection. 


GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER 


. Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
SAGINAW R.1, - ~ - MICHIGAN 
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Dahlia Collections 


ror Christmas Gifts 


TO THE LOVER OF FLOWERS 


1 Azalea 2Elsa | 1 Queen Elizabeth 
1 Dr. Tevis 1 Fantastique 1 Pierrot 

> : 1 Melody . 
1 Kriemhilde 1 Wm. Slocombe 1 Frances White 


1 Mrs. Estes 1 La Grosse Bete 


$15.00, worth $22.00 


All eye divisions from hardy field grown stock, true-to-name and 


properly labeled. 
Send 


$2.00 deposit with order, balance when ready to ship (about 
April 15th.) Christmas Gift eoupon mailed to purchaser, or where ever 


directed, tree of charge. 


We specialize in the famous ‘“‘Marean”’ Dahlias. Write for list 


ready about January 1, 1925. 


BOULEVARD DAHLIA GARDENS 
324 Nassau Boulevard, 
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North River Farms 


Growers and Hybridizers of 


“THE WORLD’S BEST” 








STRAINS OF GLADIOLI 


E HAVE just finished harvesting the finest lot of bulbs that we ever saw. The growing season 

was very good and our bulbs, being planted early, were ripe and harvested during the 

almost ideal weather that we had during latter half of September and the first half of October. 
These bulbs were all cured in the sun for several days, and we now have them stored 
safely in our New Bulb Cellar where they will be cleaned and graded during the winter months and 


prepared for shipment. 


It is said by those who ought to know, that New England grown bulbs are the Best in the 
World, and judging by our own experience and from the testimony of our patrons, we are inclined 


to believe it. 


May we send you our New Catalogue? A postal card request will bring you one. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Marshfield, - 


- Massachusetts 
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New Hyde Park, L. I., N.Y. 
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" {Minnesota Grown 
Gladiolus Bulbs Exceptionally nice. Finest we 
have ever grown. If you want the best of the New and Stan- 
dard varieties at reasonable prices it will pay you to send 
for our Fall List. No shipments aftér Nov. 20. till April 1st. 

THE FARMER NURSERY 


Linden Hills Sta. E. A. Farmer, Prop. Brooksville, Fila. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . Nov. 20th to Mar. 20th 











Our Test Gardens 


of about 600 of the better Glads should save you money and 
disappointment. It will pay you to send us your name and 
address now, so we can send you our list of selections next 
season. 
Retail or Wholesale Price List sent on request. 
G. D. BLACK & SON 


Wholesale Retail 
Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, Iowa 














RALPH J. ROONEY 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 








If you are looking for well grown, well cured, true-to-name 
Gladiolus Bulbs, with prices right, send your name for price 
list, mailed about January 1, 1925. Some of my offerings 
were listed in Sept. Flower Grower. Transportation prepaid. 











1472 Delaware Ave., - - - Portland, Oregon 














Hand Decorated 


Artmetl Vase 
—-A Useful Gift Article—— 
9inch $2.00 postpaid 
a1 $2.50 * 
13 ” $3.00 * 


BLUE BLACK GRAY GREEN IVORY PLUM 
STATE COLOR WANTED. 5 


Artmetl Products Co. 
Junction City, - 
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Kansas 
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RELIABLE 
SEABROOK 


GLADIOLI 


NEW ENGLAND GROWN 


Our usual Best Quality Bulbs at prices you 
can afford to pay 





1925 prices with 5% discount for shipment in 
December 
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INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rosebushes, on their own roots. “‘DINGEE ROSES” # 
have been known as the best for 73 years. We guarantee safe de. 
livery anywhere in the United States. Write for j 
Our “NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” for 1924. It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘“‘ DINGEE ROSES” in natural colors. A practical” 
work on Rose and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 500 
ties of Roses and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow them, 
Edition limited. ESTABLISHED 1850 70 GREENHOUSES. , 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. - Box 1266, West Grove, 











INetutt 
Dutchess of Yorke 


We have a superior stock of this most perfect blue”Gladiolus. 








—— LIMITED STock —— 
Our wholesale list now ready. Catalogue of Gladioli and rare 
flower bulbs ready January 1. 
E. Crawford Jones 


Pinetum Gardens 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 

















Bblts. 

Size No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 1,000 
$35.00 $30.00 $25.00 $17.50 $15.00 $10.00 $1.00 
60.00 40.00 30.00 17.50 10.00 1.50 

32.50 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 

30.00 25.00 22.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 

25.00 20.00 15.00 7.50 5.00 -50 

35.00 25.00 20.00 12.50 1.50 
27.50 22.50 15.00 10.00 1.00 
25.00 8.00 .50 
55.00 20.00 1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 


Variety 
Alice Tiplady 
Byron L. Smith 
Crimson Glow 
E. J. Shaylor 
Evelyn Kirtland 
Jack London 
Louise 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 3 
Pink or White Wonder_75.00 
Salmon Beauty 
Scarlano 


35.00 
32.50 
65.00 
25.00 
45.00 
55.00 


40.00 30.00 


35.00 
45.00 


25.00 
35.00 


17.50 
20.00 


9.00 
12.50 





Qt 


$3.00 


7.50 
3.50 
4.00 
2.00 
6.50 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.50 
5.00 











—— Our Complete List will Save You Money —— 


Prices are per 1000, 250 same rate. 100 to 250 add 10%, 50 to 100 add 25x. 
F. O. B. Seabrook on sizes 1-2-3, balance prepaid. 


Our retail list offers many choice varieties at attractive prices. 


Seabrook Nurseries 


Louis G. Rowe 


SEABROOK, New Hampshire 
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GLADIOL] 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


WICHERT, - - 





Hil. 


E HAVE a large stock of fine 
varieties such as: 


ARIZONA, 
ALICE TIPLADY, 
1910 RosE, 
MYRTLE, 
CHICAGO WHITE, 
Mrs. F. PENDLETON, 
MAIDENS BLUSH 
SOUVENIR, 


as well as the standard favorites. 


Retail Catalog Ready in January 


as 
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